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The renowned Soviet composer presents the 
facts of Soviet culture, and his view of the 
role of the intellectual in the struggle of two 
artistic schools of thought. | 


T Is Poisoning You 


Peter Stone sets forth the most recent in- 
formation about the widely heralded insecti- 
cide — and offers a -program. 
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‘Official U. S. Government policy is one of 
Jimcrow discrimination. How the qual 


standard works. 


arl Marx RNR a 
The man and his teaching — old facts given Creek BM EG ae” N ITRBRD | 
a new meaning by the mockery at Foley | CX. Bec BS ea Pe | 
Square. As told by David Goldway. a WB WAT. ee a ee 


Short Story 
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“Walk to the Moon,” by Philip Bonosky, 
Md . 7 , 
complete in this issue. 
Also columns by Ted Tinsley and others, 
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Real ‘Emergency’ 
Is the Ober Law 
An Editorial 


THE OBER BILL was exposed as a political 
weapon against the people by the legislators who made 
it into law. 


~ Considered in an atmosphere of sieniiblly staged 
hysteria for two and a half months, it was adopted by 
the Legislature and signed into law by the Governor. 
Two days after the Governor affixed his signature, the 
Legislature was thrown into a panic by the rumor that 
a referendum on the law was being sought. In a burst 
‘of haste unprecedented in the history of the legislature, 
‘an amendment was tacked to the Ober Law declaring 
it “emergency” legislation, and the law went whipping 
through the House and Senate for the second time. 
What's the “emergency?” 3 


* 


THE EMERGENCY was not the crisis of spread- 
_ing unemployment through the state. It was not the 
| dangerous rise of repressive action against the 

‘Negro people of Maryland. 

_ The “emergency” was declared, Sen. Wilmer 
Castes explained, to prohibit, if possible, the move of 
‘progressive citizens to submit the Ober Act to a 
referendum—in other words to keep the people of 

- Maryland from expressing their attitude as to whether 
a police state should be established in Maryland. 
The referendum is the last resort of the people. It 
was conceived by the Fathers of the nation and state 
_as the most democratic way of determining the people’s 
will, especially on important changes i in the state con- 
‘stitution. 


_ And the Ober Law does bien ge the Constitution 
by denying basic civil rights to all people. It would 
deny people the right to think, believe and discuss eco- 
nomic, social and political ideas and philosophies. It 
‘would jail everyone who thinks, believes and discusses 
the ideas of socialism and communism. _ 

“According to the Maryland Constitution; 10,000 


ing and presenting petitions to ‘the Governor. A re- 
‘quest for a referendvm before a law takes effect would 
hold the law in abeyance-until. the voters of the state 
cast their ballots. } »' : 

* * 


THE OBER COMMISSION which drew up the 


in_operation to scare off the people. if.and. when a 
_ referendum took place in November, 1950. They also 
wanted the law in operation just before Maryland la- 
bor unions began negotiations for new contracts and 
higher wages. | 

_ The Ober Law was designed to “drive the. Com- 


Ways. 
But, by the trick of declarin g an “emergency” to 


$titution itself out of the state. 


The real emergency that exists in M scylaih is the 
danger of rapid formation of a fascist police state. With 


‘passage of the Ober Bill, this danger has become im- 
‘minent. 


The snide of Maryland have the final say. Only 
speedy counter-action of the people who want to re- 
tain democracy, not Ober uber alles fascism, will pre- 

oo the creation of such i a police Ege 


Tarrant attend 


| propaganda 
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Baltim ore Union Goes After 


25¢ Wage Hike, Pensions. 


| BALTIMORE.—Members of Local 625, CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, em- 
‘ployed at the American Smelting and Refinery Co. plant here, rolled up their sleeves to 
join in the union’s nationwide drive for a 25 cents an hour wage BR: pensions, 


Two of the union's officers, Pete® 
Forrest, president, and Jamuel 
conferences in 
Wilmington, Del., and Denver, 
Colo., where the contract goals 
were set up by 70 rank and file 
delegates to the union's National 
Wage Policy committee. 

Declaring that a union's basic 


job is the constant improvement 


of the living standards and wel- 
fare of its membership and their 


families, the policy committee said 


wage increases were necessary to 

bring wages back into line with 

the increased cost of living. 
“The imadequacy of present 


wages has contributed to growing 


unemployment and _ economic 
chaos in America,” the committee 
explained. “Workers have been 
unable to buy back the goods that 
their labor has produced.” 

| Counteracting- big business 
that higher wages 
means higher prices, the commit- 
tee said “the facts prove that 
profiteering, not higher wages, is 
the cause of high prices. 

| “All the siaaling of incentives, 
speedup. 
and machinery, 


a higher and higher profit return 
for the bankers and industrialists 
who control our industry,” the e 


union committee declared. 
+ 


“WE DO NOT PROPOSE to 
retreat in our justified wage de- 
mands because ‘the monopolists 
who control out industry want to 
take unfair advantage of increasing 
unemployment “dhd a swellirty la- 
bor market,” 


a return to. the ‘good old days’ 
when corporations hired and fired 
at will, and the wages paid were 
determined by the supply of sur- 
plus labor. 

“We propose 
struggle throughout our industry 
for the economic well being and 


labor-saving methods| 
and of, higher} 


i prices, are being drained off into 


the committee said. |. 
“We do not propose to. submit to]. 


a detereabiell : 


health and security insurance, and an end to the. speedup. : 


the security of our membership workers of the: benefits of “their 


and their families,” 


the committee hard-won wage increases, are in- 


concluded” in’ -its policy statement jurious to health and safety and 
sent to all-its members. — . | have served to increase unemploy- 


Besides a 25 cents hourly in-| ment,” 


crease, and health and insurance 
and pensions on retirement at 60, 
the union’s demands included pro- 


the union said. It called 
‘upon ‘its “members “to resist, in 
every way possible, all attempts to 


speedup jobs at the expense of 


visions for a full employment pro- health and safety.” 


gram, better safety and. health 
protection, and an end to the 


In a four point plan to: combat 
unemployment in the industry, the 


speedup systems existing in manyjunion proposed .a~ 35-hour work 


plants ‘under contract with th e week at 40 hours’ 


union. 


“Existing incentive 


.. Tarrant. who atten: 


ded the policy 


syste committee meeting in Denver, was 


serve as the basis for intensive| a member of the Health and Safety 


speedups which have deprived 


comm ittee. 


ANTI-LABOR SMITH PUTS OVER 
D.C. TAX-THE-POOR PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON.—The- author 
of the infamous Smith act that 
jails people for their ideas, Sting 


REP. HOWARD Ww. SMITH 


Howard W. Smith (D-Va); landed 
a‘haymaker on the working peo we 
of the District with his tax- 

poor te tax bill that was adopted 


‘lin the House. 


Now hefore the Senate, the two 
percent sales tax would ‘apply to 
food purchased at restaurants and 
lunch counters, clothing, gas, oil, 


telectricity and coal bills, all pur- 


chases in. retail stores, except for 
drugs, medicine, and food for 
home consumption. 


Smith brought his, bill . before 


jthe House once before, and it suf- 


fered an overwhelming defeat. But 
for two weeks, he traded enough 
votes to enable him to bring the 


|bill to the floor again. Twenty- 


five Congressmen switched their 
votes to saddle the sales tax on 


_|the District. 


In addition to sponsoring nu- 
merous anti-laber. measures, Smith 


gained particular notoriety for his 
tact that declares men criminals for 


merely thinking and teaching the 
tideas of acciatiom, , 


— 


—— 


‘Justice’ Upholds Jimcrow 


residents of the state can request a referendum by sign- 


law didn’ t want that to happen. They wanted the law 


munists out of the state." It echoes Hitler’ s words and. 


avoid a referendum as provided for in the Maryland 
Constitution, the law has threatened to drive the Con- — 


BALTIMORE. —The “wheels of justice tum 


the grindstone of discrimination and segregation ~ 


against the Negro people. This was revealed by 
Baltimore Criminal Court Judge Herman Moser 
when he sentenced seven young Progressives who 
‘sought to play tennis with their Negro friends 


“in Druid Hill Park last‘ summer: 


The seven had been declared guilty by Moser 
of breaking the city’s jimcrow regulations. Two 
other judges declared later that the regulations 
couldn’t have been broken because they didn’t 
exist on the books of the park board. 


Aceording to Moser, playing mixed tennis 
matches is a “conspiracy to violently disturb the 


_ public peace.” He made no mention of the Balti- 


more Park Board's unwritten regulations barring 


Negroes from the city’s parks as part of a'“con-_ 


spiracy' to maintain the Negro people in_ their 


- ghettos, in poverty, in virtual slavery. 


* 


THE SEVEN. Young Progressives told . the 
judge as much as they stood before him to re- 
ceive their sentences. 


“The revolting thing about this case is that 
were on trial for trying to get rid of the stench 
and filth of jimcrow,”’ Leonard Collidge told 
Moser. Moser stared stonily from the bench. 


hanged John Brown,” Warren Vestel 


excl eat: | Son’ t believe I'll be hanged today, 
“wa it's all for the same thing.” 


Charles Swann asked Moser, “Why don’t you 
rule on the 
of convicting people who don’t want that policy.” 


Irvin Winkler told Moser that his decision 
brings shame to the State. 


Stanley Askin defended the action of the — 


Young Progressives. "The thing we did was in 


~ the finest tradition of democracy.” 
} “d= member of on eapeetned ele Mrs. 


park board's jimcrow policy instead 
_ case before the Maryland 


Regina Silverberg told the salle, of want free- 
dom for all people.” 


Maryland Progressive Party Director Harold — 
‘Buchman wound up. He declared that “the con- 


spiracy charge was used by the State to obscure 
the real issues in the case. re 


* 


THE REAL ISSUES were indicated by Moser 
as he sentenced the seven. “The defendants,” he 


said, “were endeavoring to make political suckers 


. out of a large group of our population.” 


With those words he sought to brush off the 
fight against discrimination and segregation being 
waged by the Progressive Party and its youthful 


members, At the same time, he revealed his deep ° 


scorn for the Negro people.- He implied that the 


Negro youths who played tennis with the seven 


whites actually didn’t want to see jimcrow elimi- | 


trickery. 
(79h sui: tinteiaallidenniaiog to taliae W 


__ verdict, Judge Moser made it clear that the courts 


of law were being used to maintain the system 
of segregation and discrimination in Baltimore. 
He made it clear that the courts have nothing but 
contempt for the Negro people and every fighter 
for Negro rights. 

He suspended the sentences of the séven 
progressives, but placed them on probation for 


Their 


two years, 


But the seven continued their fight. 
attorney, I, Duke Avnet, to a the 
moe ie 

ary Civil Rights Congress join t 
wilh k pasion compe aimed at Mayor Thomas 
D'Alesandro and the o ielian City Council. The 
petitions called upon them to — jimcrow 
restri¢tions in all yon aad ss 
centers, 


a 
Lisyhe 


nated but had been led into tennis matches by 


dias 
ee 
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- BALTIMORE. _Industry’ 5 teleislaes ge in 1948 are the cause of mounting un- 


eee employment today, Albert Fitzgerald, president of the CIO United Electrical Workers, 
» eee told several hundred UE members here last week. He unfolded a three-point program 
7 ~ |to combat unemployment. 


es: =|. He said wage increases were 
"ee |mecessary to restore purchasing 
= [power among workers. 
|=... = |dicted “one of the biggest buying 
i. | waves this country has even seen 
if wage raises were made general. 


ee ae the bottle, as American industry 


He pre-} 


“You cant take the cream off 


‘ines at many local offices caused 


‘by lack of personnel to take claims 
promptly,” the department said in 
its report’to the governor. 

Aware of the serious unemploy- 
ment situation in the state, the 
legislature did nothing to combat 
unemployment or provide work for 


the jobless. The only piece of leg 
islation adopted: to — 
employed workers provided a $2 


‘|weekly benefit for each child of a 


jobless worker, up to four .ehil- 
dren. How $2 would provide 
proper food for a child was not 


answered by the pogistatars. 


f= |has done, and expect people to 

RRS A ecers scien ms get much nourishment out of the 

, oe e |rest, of the ‘bottle,” he explained. 

= = |The cream of profits taken by in- 

= |dustry must be spread among the 

me |rest of the people to boost pur- 

=. |chasing power which, in turn, he 

«= |said, would put men and machines 

[oo © «| back to work in many plants now 

= + © closed down or operating on short 
“Sr ee ee time. 


JOBLESS SEAMEN APPROVE — 
BOYCOTT OF PANAMA SHIPS 


BALTIMORE.—Four thousand unemployed seamen 
and longshoremen here applauded plans for a worldwide - 
boycott of ships flying the flags of Panama and Honduras, 
FITZGERALD advocated a 30-/The plans were announced by the International Transport 


hour week at 40-hour pay to place] Workers Federation. 
many other workers back in the| -— — 


plants. And he proposed increases 
in unemployment compensation Marshall Plan 
Reduces Johs | 


benefits to $40 a week for 52 
weeks in every state. This, he 
said, would enable unemployed 

BALTIMORE.—Workers at the 

Charles T. Branda metal company 

received some of the dubious 


workers to maintain their families 

at minimum living standards while 

looking for work and would pre- 

_ — from — Ss 

ower prevailing wage standards. a 

At the same a vw Maryland a Rk pr semegen ypc mg and 

Department of Employment Se- : 

curity reported that the ranks of Say» ctw ge ae aun 

the jobless increased to 64,000 in cotton: til Cink: Gia, dhl: Gi: agua 
pany had government contracts, 
the aluminum needed to fill the 
orders couldn't be obtained. The 
aluminum was being shipped to/ 


February. Prospects were that the 
fi 2 would be close to 70,000 

Great Britain under the Marshall 
Plan, they were told. 


when March statistics were com- 

piled. 
In its yearly aatiat the state 
employment security department 

said its fnandeial shape was so bad rl tli gre siti enka 

rotate the work system, 50 work-|« 

ing one week, 50 the next. 
Branda workers are saying now 
that not only do they pay for the: 


that_ it may be forced to “curtail 
\its services.” Compensation checks | < 
will be given out every two weeks 
Marshall. Plan in taxes but in jobs.| 
At a meeting of their union, Local 
109 of the CIO United Electrical 


| if that given ou it said 
_ “Already there are long waiting 

Workers, they said a Marshall Plan 
for America was needed. 


* 


¥ H. Oldenbroek, secretary of 
the federation, told delegates to 
the AFL Seafarers International 
Union, that the boycott may begin 
by May 1. 

The ‘action is being undertaken | 
because U.S. shipowners have 


transferred 655 ships to Pan a- 
manian and Honduran registry “to 
avoid American wages and work- 
‘ing conditions,” Oldenbroek said. 
There are no seamen’ unions in » 
Panama, and crews are recruited 
at wages far below union stand- 
ards, 


Thousands of seamen formerly 
employed on the 655 ships are 
now on the beach in U.S. ports 
because of the ship transfer. Un- 
lemployment among seamen and 
longshoremen has reached an > 
“acute” stage in Baltimore, Sen. 
‘Herbert O’Conor . told President 
Truman. 3 

U.S. shipowners, by switching 
flags on the ships, not only avoid — 
paying taxes to the U.S. govern- 
iment,: but disregard international 
and U.S. steambpat safety regu- 
-_/ lations. 


Hartley of T-H Notoriety 
Gave Big Dough to Klan 


NEW YORK (FP)—Rep. Fredider. Both by written affidavit and 
A. Hartley Jr. (R, N.J.), co-author | wire recording, which I have turn- ~ 
of the Taft-Hartley act, made ajed over ‘to the Anti-Nazi League 
number of. monetary contributions Young attests that as a member of 

The survey, conducted by the/to the Ku Klux Klan during his|the KKK “political committee,” he 
Sunpapers to boost their psa political career, according to an|personally collected tribute money 
ganda of falling- prices, indicated ‘affidavit I obtained from a former] from Hartley during the latter s 
that prices of bread, meat, coffee,| KJansman. a ) : 
fresh and canned fruits and vege-|_ My informant is Dr. Alton M. | political campaign. . 
tables have increased between Young, longtime Grand Klaliff of “Hartley never turned down 
March 30, 1948 and 1949. the N. J.-Klan, who has-now re-|Klan request for a contribution, 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- pudiat the hooded terrorist or-! Young told me. 


ye 
Bethlehem’s Record Speedup 
Produces Record Profits 


three most expensive cities to live 
in. Its February figures showed 
Baltimore's food price index at 
210.3, as against 199.7 for the 
na average. The index takes 
SPARROW. POINT, Md.—Those ‘Bethlehem steel” 
workers lucky enough to get a look at the companys 1948 — 
report found out that FEWER Bethlehem steel workers. 
made MORE profits for the company by turning out more 
steel for LESS PAY. 


the years from 1935 to 1989 as 
normal, with 100 as the normal 
base. 
Experts in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture were expecting large 
increases in meat prices within the 
next few. months. They ‘said the 
In the war years of 1943-44-45, 250,000 Bethlehem Steel 
er produced the enormous quantity of 12.7. million tons of 
stee 
In 1948.. 100,000 fewer steel workers produced 13.4 maillion 
tons for Bethichem, the world’s second largest steel producing firm. 
In the same wartime years, Bethlehem paid its workers an. 
average of $792,000,000 per year. | 


Spring arrived in Washington when these government lovelies 
put on bathing suits and danced around the cherry tree near the 
‘Jefferson Memorial. Collete Giroux, April Barnette, Ellen Federline 
and Ciiarlene Medina are the dancing damsels. Addresses unknown. 


On the Point. sia 


By Andrew Ond4 


-PITTSBURGH.—An indication that Philip Murray and his col- 
leagues do not have the membership of the CIO Steelworkers in. 
their vest pockets was revealed by the extremely low vote -cast - 
in the Feb. 8 International wide “vote of confidence” elections.. 

A total of only 1,080 ballots were cast by the membership of 
15 union locals, numbering more than 98,000. | 
' These 15 'jocals, spread from Sparrows Point; .Maryland, to 
South Chicago, are a fair barometer of the yoting for all. the basic 
steel locals and will not be far off in indicating the trend in fabricat-. | 
ing and iron ore locals. 

The vote cast, showing the local represented, nid its actual 
_ membership, breaks down as follows. 


The Local 
1 Homestead — - 
& L, South Side 
oungstown, 1307 
| Youngstown, 1330 
' Youngstown, 1331 
»- Youngstown, 1418 
| Warren, Republic 
Lorain . 
Steubenville 
South Chicago, 65 
South Chicago, Republic 
Gary,. 1010 | 
Sparrows Point, 2 locals 105 


This low vote cast in the Feb. 8 election is still .a.secret to the | 
mass of steelworkers, the labor and progressive movement generally. 
Six weeks aiter the balloting there is still no official report from the 
Murray office. 

‘Steelworkers, all labor and progressives should give widespread 
publicity to this vote record and initiate widespread discussion 
around this in all labor circles, labor press, in local unions, shops 
and departments and all progressive circles and their oan and. . 


periodicals. a 


-’ ‘The low vote is the fruit of the failure of the Jeadershi 
‘involve the membership in democratic discussion on wage policy, 
their betrayals of the fight against the speed-up, their failure to or- 
a effective grievance machinery and to really go to bat for 

ie ay stirs t of grievances, It is shah result of their failure to meet 
the new drive by the steel companies to demote Negroes, and gen- 
ee violate the séniority clause when Negroes have a chance to 


Votes Cast. 


Members 


Food Costs 
Keep Rising 
In Baltimore 


BALTIMORE.—More ammuni- 
tion was added to labor's argu- 
ments for wage increases when a 

of f ap in Baltimore 


revealed that cost of major 
food items has risen in a year. 


—— 


cal, vote, in a passive, negative way, indicates the .grow- 
tai moods for struggle among the steelworkers, and a corresponding 
anenary bern enthusiasm for the leadership and policies: now dom- 


natin 
_ ror dea low vote, while it indicates a growing dissatisfaction anhong’ 
the membership with the policy and leadership of the union, cannot 


he interpreted as a rejection of union policy and leadership. 
, What is indicated is the very broad base for the left-progres- 
_ sives to initiate campaigns sail oe partial struggles on burning issues. 


Vote on Merger 
CLEVELAND, O.— David B.: 
Robertson, president of the Broth-|b 
See  Serceetee Rives sod Lae. « 1h ranged between gas cents 
Enginemen, has announced his; Prevent speac 
support of the proposed merger of CLEVELAND, O. — Thee iron |ine — ric stints a 
his union with the Brotherhood of| curtain’ of the State Department}, 
Locomotive Engineers. has preyented the Soviet com- 
Alvanley Johnson, head of the|poser, Dmitri Shostakovich, from 
engineers, declared that he would}speaking in ne Music Hall here 
“remain silent” ‘while the seferen:|on April 14. 


+ thats 


recent winter storms in the West 
killed off thousands of head of 
cattle which were to be shipped 
to market in the summer. 
Declines were noted on such 
food: items as. aa — 


~~ 


dum is being taken. The merger 
would | be one of the biggest amal- 
tions in the history of the la- 


r movement. 


In 1948, wages dropped about half, to $489,000,000. _ 
| ‘During the war years, Bethlehem steel workers were paid 
an average of $63 to produce a ton of steel. In 1948, they were 
| to make the same ton. 
eg d 
t prices were going own) 
all items. Their item b 


bed / ; e ; tg + 3 . a i piky 
to 
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Paige Aiming at Starter’s Berth 


_ SATCHEL PAIGE loosens up his incredible old arm while 
Cleveland prexy Bill Veeck looks on. Paige is predicting a big year 


for his second stint in the mapors, 


hopes for a starting chance. Of 


what he’s shown in spring exhibitions it looks like he may get it too. 
Paige has pitched 10 scoreless innings in the pre-season activities. 


~— Chisox 


Cellar 


Bound Again? 


(This is the last of a United 


Press series appraising the 1949 


‘chances of the 16 major league clubs.) 


Of all the new major league managers, none has a harder 
task than Jack Onslow of the Chicago White Sox. His material 
is pretty thin and to make matters worse there are reports 


; the White Sox® | 
of dissension among team with the spark it needs. Zer- 


players because of the iron hand 
with which Onslow rules the club. 


Those two factors lead most 
baseball men to believe that the 
White Sox are doomed to finish in 
the cellar again. In 1948 they were 
buried in last place, 44% games 
eff the pace. 

Starting in the front office, the 
White Sox have embarked in a re- 
building campaign, but they do. 
,0t expect it to pay any dividends 
hnis year. Frank Lane was installed 

general manager in place of 
eslie O’Connor and Onslow, with 
@ minor league background of ex- 


nial, who hit .822 for Hollywood 
last year, and Dave. Philley, a 


holdover, are the only outfielders | 


who have won regular jobs. An- 
other rookie, Grover Bowers, a 
.346 hitter with Memphis in 1948, 
has the inside track for the other 


job with Pat Seerey and Herb 


Adams, another rookie, in reserve. 
Seerey never has lived up to his 
hitting promise, grounding into too 


many--double plays and _ striking 


out too often to compensate for the 


long: ball which he hits too infre- 
quently. 


Goldsberry, who hit. 289 at 


perience, was named to pilot the Memphis ‘last year, will open at 


team. 
They have made changes in 
their playing talent and are work- 
g with a group.of rookies, but 


first, but the rest of the infield 


posts still are open. 


Despite his 40 years, Luke 


Applin st 
AS chal bealll for shint of fist dilute ea me i 


ortstop and Floyd Baker, who 


O— 


NBA Rates Trio 


yision caliber. But they are trying, 


hit only .215 last year, has been 


s shown by the fact that of the 


_ONSLOW BELIEVES his team 


drawing the third base assignment. 
That leaves Don Kolloway and 
Cass Michaels for the second base 
job with the former sure of seeing 
regular service somewhere in the 
inner defense. Steve Souchosk,. a 
Yankee castoff, will be retained to 
take ee at first if, Goldsberry 

uter, 


players who reported for spring 

ing, only 15 were with the 

ub last year, and some of them 
only a short time. 


r than generally rated. He 
Jooking to two rookies, outfielder 


a Cubic) to pada tial 


= 


ton, ‘obtained from Cleveland, 
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For Heavy Title 


WASHINGTON, April 5 (UP).— 
The National Boxing Association 
ordered its version of thé heavy- 
weight title “officially vacated” for 
the first time in 21 years today, 
but named three boxers as logical 
contenders for the crown that Joe 
Louis gave up. 

The NBA said it would recog- 
nize as champion. the winner of 
the Ezzard Charles-Jersey Joe 
Walcott fight this summer, but in 
its quarter-annual listings, also 
designated veteran Lee Savold as 
a logical contender. 3 

Otherwise, the only change in 
the eight weight categories was 
reinstating Willie Pep as feather- 
weight champion and __ listing 
Sandy Saddler as the only logical 
contender. 


The other champions and _ log- 
ical contenders listed by the NBA 
were: 

Light Heavyweight — Freddie 
Mills of. England, champion; Gus 
Lesnevich of Cliffside, N. J., and 
Archie Moore of St. Louis, logical 
contenders. 


Middleweight — Marcel Cerdan 
of France, champion; Tony Zale 
of Gary, Ind., Steve Belloise of 
New York and Bert Lytell of 
Fresno, Cal., logical contenders. 


Welterweight—Ray Robinson of}. 


New York; .chaimpion; Kid Gavi- 
lan of Cuba, Charles Fusari. of 
Irvington, N. J., and Frankie Fer- 
nandez of Honolulu, logical con- 
tenders. 

Lightweight — Ike Williams of 
Trenton, N.° J., champion; Fred- 
die Dawson of Chicago and En- 
rique Bolanos of Los Angeles, log- 
ical contenders. 


in 66 games last year, and Joe Tip- 


probably will share the catching 
duties with two rookies, Don 
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Yankowski 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Weekend Wash—To Ali Fields 


HITTING THE KEYBOARD to all fields with an- 


other big bundle of weekend wash: What's holding u 


the bigtime bow of Frankie Fernandez, the much toute 
welterweight whom the NBA ranks right -_ there but who can't 
seem to get any matches from the powers that be. ,.., 


Early limb dep’t: Bob Felier coming back to the extent of 25 
wins, There, I said it and I’m glad! , ... Marcel Cerdan will have 


to meet Ray Robinson before the year ’49 lets out.. Once past Tony 


Zale in June, Cerdan won't have an opponent whom he figures to 
draw with unless its Robinson. .. .. 

J. G. Taylor Spink is the Sporting News editor who last season 
insisted Satchel Paige was too old to do the Indians any good and 
was just being brought up as a gate attraction. After Paige helped 
pitch Cleveland into the World Series with six vital wins, Spink 
still insisted it proved not a thing, that Satchel only did well against 
the league's limper bats like the Browns and White Sox. Paige 
was asked to comment on this last week while the club was covering 
the exhibition circuit in San Francisco. : 

“Some people believe what they want to believe,” Satchel 
said. “But the record shows the Yankees couldn’t score against me. 
And I did all right against Boston. But suppose I had just pitched 
against St. Louis and Chicago? What team wouldn't be glad to 
have a pitcher who can beat the Browns and White Sox? It counts 
in the league standings, doesn’t it?” 

* 


LOU BOUDREAU, once as brilliant a performer with the. 
Illinois basketball team as he is now on the baseball diamonds of 
the American League, had some interesting things to say about 
his old cage love the other afternoon. Lou feels strongly that the 
old center jump after each goal should be reinstituted. 


“The variety of plays developed from the center jump are 
beautiful to watch when intelligently executed and they give an 
openess and variety to the game which has been lacking the last. 


few years.” : 
But Boudreau has a more basic reason for wanting a return 


of the center jump rule. 

“I want basketball to flourish but I feel so strongly. about it 
that I would refuse to let a youngster of mine play basketball. 
Think how bad the game is for kids racing wildly, without a sec- 
ond’s rest, from one end of the floor to the other. Don’t tell me it 
won't affect their hearts. The center jump gave them time to catch 
their breath, but today it’s a mad breakneck rush back and forth 
from one end of the floor to the other. 

“The health of the youngsters is what should concern us,” 
Boudreau concluded, “and it’s high time the coaches and rule mak- 


ers did something about it.” . : 7 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST in this segson’s Pacific Coast 
League doings, and much of it stems from the San Diego Padres 
having wedged coast Jimcrow with three Negro stars in the lineup. 
Last season the young Padre catcher John Ritchey was the only 
Negro player in the loop. This year the Cleveland farm club has 
added Luke Easter and Artie Wilson. | 

Quite a crowd turned out for the league opener between San 
Diego and Hollywood. Easter, the tremendous power outfielder 
whom Cleveland will probably deck on first base in ‘50, slashed a 
brace of singles and knocked in one of San Diegos three runs. 
Wilson, the speedy shortstop to whom Bill Veeck beat out the 
Yankees, singled and stole a base in his debut performance. Ritchey, - 
less the stranger to California fans, looked particularly good on a 
rifle peg to second which nipped an attempted Hollywood steal. 
So much for the opener. : | 

A few days later, Easter connected for his first homerun against 
the same club. If the almost incredible rave reports on Luke's long- 
ball bat are accurate, you can bet his innaugural circuit smash was 
just the first of many, many more. I recollect his having hit over 
50 homers in the Negro league two seasons back. It must be for 


real. 


Veteran PCL managers and coaches are in unanimous praise 
of Easter’s drilling bat, and as impressed as they are for the mileage 
he gets on his pokes, so too do they enthuse about his uncanny 
“eye,” his refusal to put wood to any bad pitches. Should serve. 
Easter well when he moves up to the big time and the heady con- 
trol artists try getting around his power by serving up the tempting 


sucker-bait. ... 
* 


A NOTE FROM a Manhattan reader with whose sentiments 


most fight fans sincerely concur: 


“Dear Bill: 
“Benny Leonard, if he were alive, would have been 54 years 
old this week. I think our paper ought to make note of this man 
who died in the ring not so long ago because the promoters in the 
small fight clubs get away with murder by using one or two referees 
to handle the entire card from first prelim right to the last bout. 
Leonard so taxed himself that night working in such fashion, that 
he collapsed right there in the ring. 
“Leonard was in my estimation the greatest lightweight who 
ever lived. Of course I never saw them all, and I know what the 
oldtimers. say about Joe Gans, But I noticed, Bill, that in one of 
your Worker columns one such oldtimer, Dan Morgan, rated Leonard 
and Gans ‘even-up. That’s good enough for me. ) 
“There were few fighters who ever boasted greater 
thai? Leonard. And no need to elaborate here about the special 
pride which the oppressed Jewish peoples in our country, and. par- 
ticularly the East Side slums from where Leonard came, took in 
his. great ring accomplishments, © | 
“I just thought I'd put it on paper and send it along to you, 


“Comradely, 
“MILTON 3B” 


he 
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rippling Amendments Ahead 


— See Page 3 — 
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“Shostakovich 
Shostakovic 
The renowned Soviet composer presents the 
facts of Soviet culture, and his view of the 


role of the intellectual in the struggle of two 
artistic schools of thought. 


T Is Poisoning You 


Peter Stone sets forth the most desont in- 
formation about the widely heralded insecti- 


cide — and offers a program. \ 
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Official U. S. Government policy is one of aay 
Jimcrow discrimination. How the qual 


standard works. 


Karl Marx. 
~The man and his teaching — old facts given 


a new meaning by the mockery at Foley 
Square. As told by David Goldway. 


‘ 
‘ | 
e v=! te 
e £.'s 
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“Walk to the Moon,” by Philip Bonosky, 
complete in this issue. 

- * «Also columns by Ted Tinsley and others, pe 

‘comment on current theatrical and cultural de- Peres: 

‘yelopments, and a page for children and for pee tts i 
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NEW se Ree 


TRENTON. —One man—Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll—this 
week had power to-seve or destroy-.free elections in New 


Jersey. Blitz passage of the five Tumulty-Mehorter gag laws 


b 21-0 t te Monday® 
night edoubiet Deicide nice ‘the employed UE-CIO workers a5 


governor for outright veto: of the manding expanded unemployment 
witch-hunt package. : insurana? benefits in accordance 


~ Central in the protests was the| With Gov. Driscoll's pre-election 
demand - that re Sa hold oe promises. (See ys age 15.) 

h thl d. by bo 
ae eae BETES get the stage. fox 


the senate and.the assembly. ; ; 
perjury frameups against any in- 


‘Violence marked Monday ) 
_ night’s senate session when state|dependeat candidate who dares to 
sign required “loyalty . oaths 


lice tried -to eject citizens who}Sign : 
Prd ‘against the will of the NAM-domi- 


waited in the gallery through 

the long day-and-night senate ses- nated Republican and Democratic 
sion to demand a public hearing machines. Candidates in the 1949 
on the bills.. Lewis Moroze, Hud- elections who refuse to be intimi- 
dated into signing the affidavit 


Co Progressive Pa 
fonda cand manhandled “a will be “branded” by a statement 
next to their names on the ballot 


Senate President. Van Alstyne was n 
compelled to order the cops off. loyalty, they had not “pledged 


The senate, like the assembly 
before it, defied the more than} Teachers and wibser public em- 
300 ‘citizens from all walks of life ployes are also required to sign 
the: witch-hunt affidavits. 


who had journeyed to their state 
Slated for smooth and silent ac- 


capitol to ask to be heard on the! 
: tion by. the legislature after com- 


repressive legislation. — | 
The lawmakers’ arrogance—arid|plete bi-partisan agreement on the 
gags, the legislation struck a snag 


their desperation — was expressed | $ags 
by Sen: Edward J. -O’Mara, Ha 
‘Démocrat, who shouted: | “I'm. 
gusted and’ nauseated at po 3 
demanding a public hearing on 
these bills.” ~— 


public | 
‘Monday night was obviously cal- 
culated to jam the bills through 
; ‘before the gag laws came tumbling 

O'Mara tipped the two -party/down around the politicians’ ears 
machine’s war aims when he/|as more and more voters learned 


e 
linked the Tumulty-Mehorter gags/of their content: . 
_.Gov. Driscoll, who early ‘soloed 


with the signing ‘of the North At- 
the Tumulty-Mehorter scheme, 


lantic pact and said ‘it was’ “the 
first step in vigilant action against | ‘was taken aback last- week by the 
breadth of protests against the ban 


our enemies within and without.” 


Equally ignored by the senate}: 
was another delegation of 300. un-| .. (Continued on Page 15) 


Up’ n’Down J ersey 


STORY OF THE ra im New’ Jersey is ‘the heroic 

‘J battle mounted in a few short days by the plain people 

. against the. Tumulty- Mehorter witch-hunt package—in the 
face of the conspiracy of silence ‘worked out- by. commercial New 
Jersey papers to help the N AM-dominated poplicians ‘cripple free 

.. elections in this state. _, 

. ~ It's.a story of people on the méve, ginning to fight back . 

_. like the 3,500 Newarkers who braved. bOodlum: picket threats (and 
7 hoodlum - ‘headlines) to jam the Mosque - ‘Theater last week for 


om peace. ae oa i oe 
. ®~ 3 4. 


: IT’S A SPIRIT that’s growing in our state, reflected i in a hundred 
. different ways . . . no way more decisively, this department believes, 
.. than in the terrific response to the Communist Party's financial drive. 
‘Maybe you didn't know it—but the New Jersey Communist 
. Party has raised more per mémber, se pa searing total goal 
| than any other state in the Union . . .and more actual, cash than 
any other state except New York. 

It’s been put in the No. 1 spot hes pacemakers like the state’s 
farmers, who are leading the drive to the homestretch with Camden 
“and Essex close behind . ... while Passaic—tailing the whole state only | 
_ Fecently—spurts -into fourth place | and is still steaming. ens 


BUT THE REAL stort behind it is possible—people standing up 
_ against the warmakers and the idea-haters, matching the hysteria in 
the hoodlum press. with deep sacrifice and resourcefulness. 

Like the Patersen silk-weaver who celebrated his 70th birth- 
day by drawing $70 out of the bank (almost his last) and giving it . 
to the fund drive to free the 12. .. 

Like the General Motors worker who-on getting his layoff no- 
tice—immediately contribu md a week’s wages (“Better do it now be- 
fore my money runs out,” he said) . | 

. Like the Newark vet who just ‘got a job and advertised for a 
Joan of $50 to donate to the. drive—to be repaid at $10 a week out of 
_his new wages. | 

GF the Middlesex girl who didn’t have any money, but raised 
_ $30 knitting ties—matched by a Newark Youth Section member who 
‘dittoed with sox. 

: Or the Camden Negro husband and wife who are both out of a 
_job but ran a houseparty and raised $25 that way . . or the Essex . 
_ County housewife who went out on her New Jersey Worker routé 

‘and collected $150 from readers. . 
: Pisskdhe lnsidends and dimndreds ‘move. You ee 
“of them .. «you're probably one of them! 


_ MEMO to Tumulty and Mehorter: 
shananee. pon con't beat! ) 
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| PRINCETON EXPERT 


iment. . 


|democratic tradition. ... 


in: the storm. of em demanding 


on. public hearings. He told a| 


‘TOTALITARIAN,’ SAYS 


Prof. Max Radin, outstanding 
constitutional law ‘expert, Prince- 
ton ‘Institute for Advanced Study: 
“The matter is of the greatest. mo- 
. Creation of oaths of 
this. tvpe was a constant practice 
of totalitarian governments, and 


was used for the very purpose of 
inquisition and persecution. . .:. 


It is quite opposed to.our whole 
. 10° pass 


this legislation without the. fullest 
hearing is itself a. violation of the 
principles of legislation, and is in 
effect a derfial * the right of peti- 


om... - 


ACLU URGES ACTION: 


FOR OPEN HEARINGS 


The Rev. Harry A. Pine, New 
Jersey correspondent, American 
Civil Liberties Union: “The real 


roath is to give every countty pros- 


t Tal k 


ecutor a constant threat over any 
public officer, teacher or lawyer 
whose ideas are ‘non-conformist.’ 
In a period of owing hysteria, | 
a local jury could convict any non- 
conformist of. viqlation of his. oath. | ca 
This ‘would be encouraged by the 
fact, that‘the purpose of this: "oath! ny 
is to go..heyond loyalty—hecause} 
if, that were. the purpose. of 
legislation, the long standing oath} 
would be left unchanged: . 


|A bill which so” drastically ‘affects! party 


the civil liberties ‘of every citizen. 
of New Jersey should not be voted 
on until. after..a fully advertised 


public hearing.” 


‘TAFT-HARTLEY IN 
POLITICS’——_MAHAN 
Lawrence Mahan, - Communist 
‘eandidate for governor: “Commu- 
nists not only could, but ‘im: fact 


do subscribe to a policy in sup- 
port of democratic institutions and 


eo “he Legislature. 
© Couldn’t Take It 


real pu : of these bills is to 
outlaw all progressive,thought. .. . 
These bills’. are really an extension 
of the Taft-Hartley Law into poli- 

tics. They should be used to break 
progressive political parties and 

tes just_as Taft-Hartley is 
oa to break unions.” : 


DRISCOLL COMMITT EE 


the CONDEMNED ‘OATHS’ 


Gov. Driscoll’s: .Civil_ ‘Rights 
Committee, silent before -the two- 
blitz to enact the Tumulty- 
Mehorter bills, said the following 
about state “loyalty” oaths in its 
official report, April 22,» 1948: 

. A state government. . . dif- 
fers greatly from the federal gov- 
ernment. -The. former is not 
‘charged with international rela- 
tions nor with national defense. It 
has. few diplomatic or military 
secrets and very little security is 
involved. Your Committee sees 
no “need for wholesale pcasad 


reason for the (Tumulty-Mehorter) 


against force and violence.. The 


checks in New Jersey.” 


Coming... 


Two pages just aren't enough. 


That's the consensus up and | 

down Jersey as labor and the 
plain people begin to move into 
action against the stepped-up 
Big Business offensive. _ 
. So, starting May 1, there'll be 
a new, bigger. and—we hope— 
better New Jersey Worker to 
det organize the people’s bat- 
ties 

New. format will offer four 
pages of New Jersey news, with 
emphasis on grass-roots material 


munities .of all New Jersey's 
counties. 

This Sunday, April 10, there'll 
be a statewide conference in 
Newark to launch the new edi- 


right out of the shops and com- | 


tate lobby riding high after Con- 
gressional rent-increase legislation, 
the Driscoll administration this 
week began to renege on its prom- 
ise of state rent control. 

Indications were that the touted 
Armstrong bill, earlier pledged by 
Driscoll as a plug for federal con- 
trol loopholes, would be permitted 
to die a quiet death on the -state 
senate floor. 


Trumaii endorsement of the new 


both Democratic and Republicans 
in New Jersey an easy out to back 
down on previous promises of 
state rent control if Congress 


tion. Make sure your county is 
represented! — 


failed to act to sass: rent. oath) 
ings. 


Republican rent-increase law gave} 


-|DRISCOLL -RENEGES ON 
RENT CONTROL PROMISE 


TRENTON.—With the real es-7 


Tabernacle, Shamong, Wood- 
land, W + - hington and Bass 
River. 

Remember those names. 
They're ali in New Jersey,  _ 

They are the first five towns 
in the United States rent-con- | 
trolled by U. S. Housing Ex- | 
pediter Tigh E. Woods since 
Congress passed the new “dis- 
creationary decontrol” law last 
Wednesday. 3 

One hundred and fifty units 
were decontrolled in the five 
Burlington County townships. 
_ There'll be more, Woods said. 


TD 


“THE BALANCE OF "aneY JUSTICE 


‘Men’ S Praag . 


One Man’s Jeb 


TRENTON. - 


six innocent men, balanced in. the 
scale against the entire Mercer 
County Jimcrow ia and 
Volpe’s job. 

As the battle entered the high 
court, big guns moved into posi- 
tion to cover Volpe and the long- 
standing anti-Negro tradition that 
was climaxed in the flagrant rail- 
road job against the six defendants 
convicted of the murder of € William | 


mitted. At stake were the lives ‘of o— 


— The New Jersey Supreme Court this week began its Sonia! study of 
the frameup of the Trenton Six after Mario H. Volpe, Mercer County prosecutor, filed a 
150-page brief to justify death sentences against six Negroes‘for a murder they never com- 


Horner in spite of airtight evidence 
proving they were nowhere near 
the scene of the crime. 


The Trenton Times last Sunday 


devoted more than half its edi- 
torial page to a “Negro spread,” in- 
cluding a long article by Walter 
White, NAACP executive secre-; 
tary, and a two-column editorial 
defending Trenton’s Jimcrow rec- 
ord against charges by William L. 


MARTHA STON 


RACE; SUPPORTS JOHNSON 


NEWARK.—Close to 1,000 pe- 
titions this week placed Martha 
Stone, chairman of the New Jersey 

Commu- 
nist Party, in 
ithe city com- 
mission race 


after Elwood 


f. M. Dean, Es-| 


Py Commu- 
f4 nist chairman, 
fa withdrew in 
4 an effort to en- 

= able a unified 
campargn 
around a 

wil Negro candidate. Dean, who. 
ps hes as Miss Stone's cam- 
announced addi- 


MARTHA STONE 


‘manager, 
2 tional Picigtteel of Melvin B. mat 


‘the Communist Party are exactly 
“devoted to elimination of intoler- 


channels.’ They do not and cannot 


E IN NEWARK 


gards Dean’s ‘support as “a per- 
sonal — because I have de- 
voted my life to the elimimation of 
oneiios through existing dem- 
ocratic channels.” 

At the same-time Johnson bowed 
to current red-herring pressure 
with an added remark rapping 
— emanating from a foreign 


Said Miss Stone: “The ideals of | 


ance through ‘existing democratic 


emanate from a ‘foreign power, 
‘but from the needs: of the -Ameri-. 
can people. We believe support of 
Me. Johnson—which does not mean 
endorsement of his beliefs—will 
help achieve those aims by helping 


Patterson, natioral executive sec- 
retary of the Civil ney Con- 


gress. 
* 


THE CAMPAIGN was launched 
a few weeks ago with the shock- 
ing appointment of Volpe as hon- 
,orary chairman of the Trenton 
Council on Human Relations’ 
“Brotherhood Month” membership 
drive. Leading light on the coun- 
cil is Col. James Kerney, publisher 
lof the Fimes. 


The appointment — enabling 
Volpe to issue an impressive com- 
munique “denouncing” discrimina- 
tion — was followed up by a long 
story in the Trentonian lauding the 
prosecutor’ s record as “speedirig~ 
justice.” 

-Both papers hele alternately de- 
fended the Horner verdict and. de- 
cried the mass movement to  re- 
verse the frameup as an improper 
attempt to “influence” the courts. 

Volpe himself, in addition to his 
job as county prosecutor, is also 
defense attorney for the sw 
Casa Lido, charged with violating 
the state’s civil rights statute. by 
barring Negro customers and in- 
sulting white customers who came 
in with Negroes. ~ 

In the murder two years ago of 
Harvey Haagland, 19- year - old 
Princeton Negro veteran, Volpe 
declined to move for a first-degree 
Conviction against a southern-born 


elect a Negro-to the city commis- | 
sion.” ta 


racist who admitted rape 


NEW "ded is dated 


‘Elwood _ 
DEAN: 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE of N ewark go into the final stage a 
the commission. campaign with ‘a: distinct disadvantage. There are 
candidates in the field. This condition sharply in- 
obstructions to Negro representation in -Newark’s 


oe 


Unity Around 1 Negro 
Candidate Is a Must in 
 Newark’s 


ron Fight 


qecteing sei A unified’ Negro community is the first’ require- 
; ' ment for a coalition including all allies for 


Negro freedom. 
It is my firm opinion that the unity that 


can be achieved around a single Negro candi- 


date is of even greater i 


rtance than the 


%4 candidate himself, for the candidate is but the 
©1 medium through which the interests of his people 
64 and their allies will be expressed. 
a For these reasons, I did not file my own 
F..-4 petitions for mondantion. : 


DEVELOPMENTS during the campaign 


‘until now have: shown that among the 
meee M. sean Negro candidates, Melvin B. Johnson is 


three 
is the 


most acceptable. There are certain questions upon which I do not 
agree with Mr. Johnson. These differences, however, become 
relatively So rmaaines when the major issue is placing a Negro 


m epee overnment. 


consider it an injustice to. the many hundreds of 


seat Gis dgusdbeabeohon pottbons ia my behalf, for me to 
have been a fourth Negro contestant. This would have further 


complicated an already complex and unfortunate situation. I am 
convinced that a wider coalition can be built around Mr. Johnson 
than around any Negro who was or is now in the field. 

* 


AT the earliest stages of the campaign, I opposed Mr. John- 
son’s candidacy and was active with others in seeking a Negro 


candidate who could rally wider support. Those efforts were 


fruitless. 


But now as then, the major problem is to eléct a Negro to 
the City Commission. I believe, despite some differences with him 
that Melvin Johnson offers the best opportunity toward that end. 


I urge all those who had sufficient confid 


ence in me to nom- 


inate me for- City Commissioner to support Mr. Johnson in the 
¥ 


interest of unity. . 


I DO NOT consider my- withdrawal a personal or a political 
sacrifice. It is a step in the best interest of all people fighting for 
Negro equality. I heartily thank the nearly one thousand people 


“who. nominat 


me .and express special 


atitude to those who 


‘accomplished the magnificent task--of ‘co lecting the signatures. 
- . My own participation in the remainder of the campaign will 
be as campaign manager for Martha Stone, state chairman of the 


Communist Party who will. conduct a campaign around the same 


issues that I. would have. In addition, we Commumists will lend 
support to Melvin B. Johnson, since we ‘believe his candidacy offers 
the most suitable circumstances for unifying the Negro community 


and all. its allies. 


| Electrical, ° 


| 700; Westinghouse Elevator, Jer- 


‘of District 4 had been laid off in 
|the past six months. The Federal 


ry, 


\As Lawmill Fails to Act 


TRENTON. — More than |7— 
300 unemployed workers, 
members of the CIO United 
Radio and Machine} 
Workers, jolted the Tumulty-Me- 
horter-bound state legislature. this 
week with a mass lobby for ex- 
panded unemployment compensa- 
tion. - 

The mass diknkonine day. the 


state senate was wrapped up in t 
problem of crippling free elections 
in New Jersey—was chaired by 


Corporation. pa 


thrown out on the streets when the 
mill closes its doors. 


the firm,. said the shutdown was 
made necessary by “over-produc- 
tion in the paperboard industry.” 


ST ORMS AHEAD: 2 More Plants Down 


BOGOTA. — The Robert Gair. employment when the Mays Land- 


More. than 200 workers will be 


F. C. Costello, vice-president of 


James McLeish, president of UE| 
District 4,. representing 50,000 
North Jersey members. 

After a meeting in the Hotel 
Hildebrecht, the unemployed. 
workers marched té the State 
House to demand that the Senate 


ple came-to church here last week 
than ever before in this town’s his- 


tory. 


300 textile workers whe face un- 


MAYS LANDING. —More peo- 


They came to pray he jobs for 


perboard mill- here | 
will shut Bons April 30 “for an 
indefinite period.” 


Cotton Mill, the town’s only 
dustrial plant, closes down. 
The Mays Landing Water Pow- 

er Co., which has operated the 
plant for 84 years, meanwhile con- 


‘tinued winding up the mill's af- 


fairs toward the impending shut- 
down. 

Said the Rev. W. F. Emory, Jr. 
of the mass: plea for jobs: “Of 
course this may not be the solu- 
tion and there may be a hitch, but 
I believe the Lord will answer our 
prayers.” 

Corporation officials said the 
shutdown was compelled by “mar- 
ket conditions.” 


act at once on Assembly Bills 517} 
and 518 to raise unemployment 
insurance and disability benefits 
from the present minimum of $9 
to $12 and from the present max- 
imum of $22 to $30. UE workers 
are also demanding other changes 
to end red-tape and abuses in the 
administration of UCC. 

‘UE is also calling for public 
works projects at union. rates for 
the state’s 110,000 jobless, as well 
as passage of measures to increase 
the -purchasing power of all the 
people to stop further unemploy- 
ment. 

A UE District 4 survey showed 
that more than 12,000 members 


Telephone & Radio Corp.,. Nutley, 
N. J.,: laid: off 2,000; Callite Tung- 
sten Corp., Union City, laid ‘off 


sey ‘City, 400; Phelps Dodge laid 
off 10 percent-of its: workers; So- 
lar “_ — ss Bayonne, laid off 


Wanted: 5-Cent Fare, Better 
Busses, More Negro Drivers — 


By Lawrence Mahan ) 
Last year George B. Blake, sees of Public Service 

Coordinated Transport, came before the Public Utilities 

Commission and stated that a continuance of the five- “cent 


fare would be “inviting bank-© 
ruptcy for Public Service. He de- 
manded a 40. percent increase in 
transportation fares. The Public 
Utilities Commission — obligingly 
granted this increase. | 


Subsequent events have borne 
out the charge of the Communist 
Party and other progressive organi- 


gations that this fare boost was an 


unwarranted piece. of. profiteering 
by. the Public Service monopoly. 


Total gross revenues of the two 
companies rose from $22,000,000 
for the July-to-December period in 
1947, to $27,000,000 for the same 
period in 1948. In other words, 
the. passengers were paying 40 
percent more out of their pockets 
to put an extra $8,000,000 a year 
into the pockets of.this huge trans- 
portation trust. 

In addition, Public Service cal- 
lously- acknowledged that not all 
of its riders were able to pay the 
increased fares, During this period 
of fast profits for Public Sirvioe, 
50,000,000 less passengers used its 
transportation facilities. The poor- 
est and most needy of our citizens 
were forced to walk so that the 


‘are bein 


- Se 


wealthiest and most powerful could 
make even more than the net profit 
of $24,000,000 reported for 1946. 
Instead of serving the people, Pub- 
lic. Service serves only itself. It is 
not. “public service,” but private 
profit which interests the board of 


directors on Park Place. 
x 


PUBLIC SERVICE has a virtual | 


monopoly of surface transportaion 
in this state. This gives the people 
no choice. They are forced to pa 

whatever fare the Public Utilities 
Commission and Public Service so 
amiably: agree on. 

And at the same time a great 
segment of our population, the 
Negro people, are denied all but 
the most fractional employment on 
the very transportation limes which 
levy their fares. 

There are only about 10 Negro 
bus drivers in the whole state of 
New Jersey. Thus, while being 
forced to pay fares to Public Serv- 
ice, Negro drivers who qualified 
as among the most skilled and re- 
liable drivers in the service of 
their ag 3 during the last war, 

enied employment as 
drivers of these = 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


itherefore demands: 


-  J—That Public Service profiteer- 
ing be stopped at once, and the 
fare returned to 5c by the Public 
Utilities Commission. 

2—That Public Service be di- 
reeted te correct. conditions of 


: its tion 
cle ama es 


7 


By a Rutgers Correspon 


rector of the N. Y. State Commu- 
nist. Party, Harry Fleischman, na- 
tional secretary of the Socialist) 
Party, and Dr, 
professor of economics at Rutgers 
University, were guest speakers. 


ism on the grounds that, although 


it had certain flaws, it stimulated 
“bold creativeness.”. 
to poverty. is greater production, 
the said—ignoring mass layoffs in 
New Jersey due to oo 
tion. 


ing capitalism and depressions, Dr. 
Gideonse said the system is “prone 
to. periodic oscillations,” 
brought a roar of laughter from 
the audience. 


munist Party of the United States 
grew out of the economic and so- 
cial conditions of the 
States, and that the American peo- 
ple would find their way to so- 
cialism; It would.not be achieved, 


dent 
NEW BRUNSWICK. —A 


' Simon W. Gerson, legislative di-| 


Max' Gideonse, 


Dr. ‘Gideonse defended capital- 


The answer 


In reply to a question concern- 


which 


Gerson showed - that thé Com- 


United 


& : : : 7 facing the. U.S. was not. one of 


people favored it. 
He asserted the livemediate issue 


capitalism vs. socialism, but war 
vs. peace,-and that the Marshall 
Plan, the Atlantic Pact, the cur- 
rent political hysteria, and thectrial 
of the 11 Communist leaders rep- 
resented efforts to speed the drive 
toward war and to stifle those 
forces actively engaged in sup- 


he ‘said, until a majority of the|. 
| —Alfred Eisenberg, education di- 


\fares we are forced to pay will 


$-That the Public Utilities. 


LAWRENCE MAHAN, Com- 
munist Candidate for Governor 
of New Jersey 


porting world-wide peace. 


the program was: entirely atten- 
tive and orderly. 


Audience’ reaction throughout: 


Cominission insert in all franchises 
the provision that there be no dis- 
crimination in employment by the 
holder of the franchise. That this 
provision be implemented to insure 
jobs for Negro bus drivers. 
4—That the Public — Utilities 
Commission add: representatives of 
labor, and consumers to its staff, 
so that the commission will be 
more responsive to the needs of 
the people and less sensitive to 
the profit requirements of Public 
Service. 

5—That if the above program 
“mvites bankraptcy” fer Public 


and “Hot Lips” Page, noted jazz, 
virtuoso, were set to take part in | 
the Youth Salute to FDR F riday, 
night, April 8, at Bohemian Hall. 


President Roosevelt, is sponsored 
by Young Progressives of New 
Jersey. Program includes dramatic 
|skits, entertainment, 
dancing after the show to “Down 
Beat” Jackson - -and his band. 


NEWARK.—Mrs. Paul Robeson} 


The affair, a tribute to the late 


songs and 


RUTGERS FORUM DEBATES 
CAPITALISM, COMMUNISM 


capacity audience of about 


400 students filled the Engineering Auditorium at Rutgers 
University to participate in 2 forum on communism, sO- 


cialism and capitalism. The pro-* 


gtam’ was sponsored by the Hillel 
Foundation. 


School Offers 
Labor Courses 


NEWARK. — The New Jersey 
annex of the Jefferson School of 
Social Sciences will launch its. 
spring: term here next Saturday. 
night, April 16, with the opening ~ 
of a Newark Cultural Center at. 
129 Clinton Ave. The opener will . 
be a combined art exhibit and. 
dance, with a showing of paintings — 
by prominent New Jersey artists 
who will be present to answer 
questions about their work. 


Evening courses oftered in the 
school term, which begins April 
18, include: : 

“The National Question and the 
Negro  People”—instructor, Prof. 
Doxey Wilkerson, formerly associ- 
ate professor of education at How- 
ard University. | 

“Human History: From Primi- 
tive Communism to Scientific So- 
cialism”—Benjamin Paskoff, former 
CCNY history teacher. 

“Elements of Political Economy”: 


rector of the New Jersey..Commu- 
nist Party and formerly a Hudson 


‘County CIO leader. 


“Capitalism and the Class Senne: 
gle”—Sinch O’Har, Newark Annex 
director. 

“Problems of Labor Today”~— 
Ruth Siegel, education director of 
the IFLWU-CIO Hollander foint 
Board. (Day course.) 

“History of the Communist Par- 
ty of the Soviet Union”—Lou Mali- 
now, executive secretary of the Es- 


|sex County Communist’ Party. 


“Public Speaking and Parlia- 


Young Progressives |mentary Procedure’—Solomon Go- 


Hear Mrs. Robeson | 


jlat, Newark labor attorney. 


Courses in child psychology, 


{drama and acting are also sched- 


uled, as well as Friday night. cur- 
rent events forums. 


Prevent Speach 
CLEVELAND, O.-— The §éiron 
curtain of the State Department 
has prevented the Soviet com- 
poser, Dmitri Shostakovich, .from 
speaking in the Music Hall here- 


jon April 14. 


Service, the transportation facili-| —) 
ties of this state be turned over 
to- public ownership so that the 


return completely to the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities, 
rather than finding their way into 
the. pockets eg already: aronlty r 
men «? me iL. te ‘ L¢ eo 


delegation of prominent citizens 
a by the Rev. Harry Pine of 
Union, Prof. Frank Graham of 
Princeton, Mrs. Fred Freeman,| 


| viedprésident’ 'of the’ “A 


(Continued from Page 2) 


American . Civil Liberties 


SENATE VOTES JERSEY GAGS; URGE VET O 
Jewish Congress and the Rev. Ru- 


fus Cornelsen of New Brunswick 
that he would “convey” ‘their de- 
mand for hearints to the legisla- 
ture. 

_ This ,week. it was, up. to. Driscoll 


-~ *# o . ‘ Py , 
- - 
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_what he’s shown in spring exhibitions it looks like he may get it too. 


Paige Aiming at Starter's Berth 


ee) so 6°04 
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his incredible old arm while 
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~ Chisox 


~ Bound Again? 


(This is the last of a United Press series appraising the 1949 
chances of the 16 major league clubs.) | 
_ Of all the new major league managers, none has a harder 
task than Jack Onslow of the Chicago White Sox. His material 
is pretty thin and to make matters worse there aré reports 
of dissension among the White Sox® 


players because of the iron hand 
with which Onslow rules the club. 
Those two factors lead most 
baseball men to believe that the 
White Sox are doomed to finish in 
_ the cellar again. In 1948 they were 
buried in last place, 44% games 
off the pace. 
Starting in the front office, the 
White Sox have embarked in a re- 


building campaign, but they do: 


not expect it to pay any dividends 
this year. Frank Lane was installed 
as general manager in place of 
Leslie O’Connor and Onslow, with 
a minor league background of ex- 
perience, was named to pilot the 
team. 

They have made changes in 
their playing talent and are work- 
ing with a group of rookies, but 
the club is still far short of first di- 
vision caliber. But they are trying, 


Cellar 


team with the spark it needs, Zer- 
nial, who hit .322 for Hollywood 
last year, and Dave Philley, a 
holdover, are the only outfielders 
who have won regular jobs. An- 
other rookie, Grover Bowers, a 
.346 hitter with Memphis in 1948, 
has the inside track for the other 
job with Pat Seerey and Herb 
Adams, another rookie, in reserve. 
Seerey never has lived up to his 
hitting promise, grounding into too 
many double plays and _ striking 
out too often to compensate for the 
long ball which he hits too infre- 
quently. 


Goldsberry, who hit. 289 at 
Memphis last year, will open at 
first, but the rest of the infield 
posts still are open. 

Despite, his 40-~years, Luke 
Appling appears to be the No. 1 
shortstop and Floyd Baker, who 
hit only .215 last year, has been 
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For Heavy Title 


The National Boxing Association 
‘ordered its version of the heavy- 
weight title “officially vacated” for 
the first time in 21 years today, 
but named three boxers as logical 
contenders for the crown that Joe 
Louis gave up. 


nize as champion the winner of 
the .Ezzard Charles-Jersey . Joe 
Walcott fight this summer, but in 


designated veteran Lee Savold as 
a logical contender. 


of France, champion; Tony Zale 


Fresno, Cal., logical. contenders. 


Irvington, N. J., and Frankie Fer- 
nandez of Honolulu, logical con- 
tenders. - 
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WASHINGTON, April 5 (UP).— 


The NBA said it would recog- 


its quarter-annual listings, -also 


Otherwise, the only~change in 
the eight weight categories was 
reinstating Willie Pep as feather- 
weight champion and _listin 
Sandy Saddler as the only haiti 
contender. . 

The other champions and _Jog- 
ica] contenders listed by the NBA 
were: 

Light Heavyweight — Freddie 


Mills of England, champion; Gus} 


Lesnevich of Cliffside, N. J., and 
Archie Moore of St. Louis, logical 
contenders. 


Middleweight — Marcel Cerdan 


of Gary, Ind., Steve Belloise of 
New York and Bert Lytell, of 


Welterweight—Ray Robinson of 
New York, chaimpion; Kid Gavi- 
lan of Cuba, Charles Fusari of 


Lightweight — Ike Williams of 


In This — 
_ Corner... 
By Bill Marde 


Weekend Wash—To All Fields _ 


HITTING THE KEYBOARD to all fields with an- 
other big bundle of weekend wash: What's holding up 
the bigtime bow of Frankie Fernandez, the much touted 
welterweight whom the NBA ranks right up there but who cant 
seem to get any matches from the powers that be. ... 

Early limb dep’t: Bob Feller coming back to the extent of '25 
wins. There, I said it and I’m glad! . .. Marcel Cerdan will have 
to meet Ray Robinson before the year 49 lets out. Once past Tony 
Zale in June, Cerdan won't have an opponent whom he figures to 
draw with unless its Robinson. ... 

J. G. Taylor Spink is the Sporting News editor who last season 
insisted Satchel Paige was too old to do the Indians any good‘ and 
was just being brought up as a gate attraction. . After Paige helped 
pitch Cleveland into the World Series with sit vital wins, Spink 
still insisted it proved not a thing, that Satchel only did well against 
the league’s limper bats like the Browns and. White Sox. : Paige 
was asked to comment on this last week while the club was covering 
the exhibition circuit in San Francisco. 

“Some people believe what they want to believe,” Satchel 
said. “But the record shows the Yankees couldn't score against me. 
And I did all right against Boston. But suppose I had just pitched 
against St. Louis and Chicago? What team wouldnt be glad to 
have a pitcher who can beat the Browns and White Sox? It counts 
in the league standings, doesn’t it?” 

| *« 


LOU BOUDREAU, once as brilliant a performer with the 
Illinois basketball team as he is now on the baseball. diamonds of 
the American League, had some interesting things to say about 
his old cage love the other afternoon. Lou feels strongly that the 
old center jump after each goal should be reinstituted. 


“The variety of plays developed from the center jump are 
beautiful to watch when intelligently executed and .they give an 
openess and variety to the game which has been lacking the last 


few years.” 

But Boudreau has a more basic reason for wanting a return 
of the center jump rule. 

“I want basketball to flourish but I feel so strongly about it 
that 1 would refuse to let a youngster of mine play basketball. 
Think how bad the game is for kids racing wildly, without a sec- 
ond’s rest, from one end of the floor to the other. Dont tell me it 
won't affect their hearts. The center jump gave them time to catch 
their bréath, but today it’s a mad breakneck rush back and forth 
from one end of the floor to. the other. 

“The health of.the youngsters is what should concern us,” 
Boudreau concluded, “and it’s high time the coaches and rule. mak- 


ers did something about it.”. - | | 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST in this season’s Pacific Coast 
League doings, and much of it stems from the San Diego Padres 
having wedged coast Jimcrow with three Negro stars in the lineup. 
Last season the young Padre catcher John Ritchey -was the only 
Negro player in the loop. This year the Cleveland farm club has 
added Luke Easter and Artie Wilson. 

ite a crowd turned out for the league opener between San 
Diego and Hollywood. Easter, the tremendous power outfielder 
whom Cleveland: will probably deck on first base in ‘50, slashed a 
— of singles and knocked in one of San Diego's three runs. 
ilson, the speedy shortstop to whom Bill Veeck beat out the 
Yankees, singled and stole a base in his debut performance. Ritchey, 
less the stranger to California fans, looked particularly good on a 
rifle peg to second which nipped an attempted Hollywood steal. 
So much for the opener. 

A few days later, Easter connected for his first homerun against 
the same club. If the almost incredible rave reports on Luke’s long- 
ball bat are accurate, you can bet his innaugural circuit smash was 
just the first of many, many more. I recollect his having hit over 
50 homers in the Negro league two seasons back. It must be for 


real. 


- 


| Veteran PCL managers and coaches are in unanimous praise 
of Easter’s drilling bat, and as impressed as they are for the mileage 
he gets on-his pokes, so too do they enthuse about his uncanny 
“eye,” his refusal to put wood to any bad pitches. Should serve 
Easter well when he moves up to the big time and the heady con- 
trol artists try getting around his power by serving up the tempting 


sucker-bait. eee ‘ 
* 


A NOTE FROM a Manhattan reader with whose sentiments 
most fight fans sincerely concur: 


“Dear Bill: | 
“Benny Leonard, if he were alive, would have been 54 years 


old this week. I think our paper ought to make note of this man 
who died in the ring not so long ago because the promoters in the 
small fight clubs get away with murder by using one er two referees 
to handle the entire card from first prelim right to the last bout. 
Leonard so taxed himself that night working in such fashion, that 


he collapsed right there in the ring. 


' “Leonard was in my estimation the greatest lightweight who 
ever lived. Of course I never saw them all; and I know what the 
oldtimers say about Joe Gans. But I noticed, Bill, that in one of 


Trenton, N. J., champion; Fred- 
die Dawson of Chicago and En- 
rique Bolanos of Los Angeles, log- 
ical contenders. 2 


your Worker columns one such-oldtimer, Dan Morgan, rated Leonard 
and Gans ‘even-up. That's good enough for me. 

“There were few fighters who ever boasted greater popularity 
than Leonard. And no need to elaborate here about the special 
pride which the oppressed Jewish peoples in our country, and par- 
ticularly the East Side slums from where Leonard came, took in 
his great ring accomplishments. ine 7 

send it along to you. 


drawing the third base assignment.: 
That leaves Don Kolloway ayd 
Cass Michaels for the second base 
job with the former sure of seeing 
regular service somewhere in the 
inner defense. Steve Souchock, a 
is better than generally rated. He| Yankee castoff, will be retained to 
looking to two rookies, outfielder|take over at first if Goldsberry duties with two 
t f; bile 


Yt Wd dana RS 


es shown by the fact that of the 
players who reported for spring. 
training, only 15 were with the 
ub last year, and some of them 
for only a short time. 
- ONSLOW BELIEVES. his team 


in 66 games last year, and Joe Tip- 
ton, obtained from Cleveland, 
probably will share the catching | | 
“I just thought I'd put it on paper and 
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By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 


CLEVELAND, O. — Suppose that you, a 

_ perfectly law abiding citizen; had happened by 

sheer accident to be the witness to an alleged 
crime. : 


@n © Suppose that, as a result, you were flung into county 
{ ition di f jail and denied the right to notify your employer, the right 


} to call a lawyer and the right to have visitors. 
: “ Suppose, despite your innocence—admitted by law 
| enforcement officers—you were held in that jail for 90 
| days with the result that you lost your job. | 


It caat happen, you say? . 
as , It's illegal, you claim? _ | | 
-Vol.. XIV, No. 15 — ie April 10, 1949s But it did happen in the city of Cleveland, county of 
IN 2 SECTIONS, SECTION 1 28 Pagés Price 10 cents CUY#h08s, state of Ohio. aie co 
oot : , | . | The victim was a Negro steel worker, Herman Wren, 
. employed at the National Tube Co. in Lorain. 

Wren. happened to be a witness to what police 
claimed was a killing in Cleveland. 

He was promptly taken into custody and held in- - 
communicado in the county jail by Sheriff Joseph M. 
Sweeney as a material witness. : 


90 DAYS INCOMMUNICADO 


It was not until 90 days had elapsed — during which 
time Wren was held with a denial of his right to communi- 
cate with anyone outside—that the case came to light. 


Released, he sought to return to his job at National 
Tube. . | 


| | A De 8 | 
fer | | But the officials of the U.S. Steel subsidiary told him 
‘N : | : : ee 
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he was “through” because he had failed to call the plant. 
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_ The outrage against Wren became a grievance of 
Local 1104, United Steelworkers of America, CIO. 
A committee composed of M. A. Melia, representative 
of the union, and Steve Caruso, grievance committeeman; 
Gray D. Hobby, manager, industrial relations, and P. F. 
Teets, superintendent, protection department, went to the 
sheriff's office to uncover the facts. 
| Although Sheriff Sweeney attempted to om up on 
el the treatment of Wren, these facts were established: 
See Page I-A © He was denied visitors although the man charged 
with the killing was permitted to have callers. 
icitenilecgsica . og © He was confined to his cell and: not permitted to 
= “* attend church services in the jail. 
He *S INNOCENT — Just ~~—> Sheriff Sweeney lamely told the investigating group 
| Sa / that Wren “could have sent out a message through an- 
Give. HiM Io DAYS: | other prisoner.” But Wren could only write his name. | 


It was also established that one Detective Pagle prom- 


$ 


— 


Y ised Wren that he would inform National Tube that he 
: Y 3 was being held. But Pagle “forgot.” 
( Y m_ Sheriff Sweeney claimed that Wren could have ob- 
tained release on a $500 bond, but both Wren and Thomas 
Broggsville, who attempted to visit him, said they were 
informed at the sheriff's office that no bond would be 
granted. | 
In the course of the investigation, one deputy ad-_ 
mitted that he had orders not to let Wren have any visitors. | 


VISITORS TURNED AWAY . 


Despite Sweeney's claim to the contary this was fur- 
ther proved when the sheriff was unable to produce any 
visitors cards. This was in the face of declarations by Zella 
Brooks and Elsie Williams that they had gone to the jail 
to see Wren and were turned away. 

But with the bringing forward of all these facts the 
gs ay Tube Co. has still refused to put Wren back on 

is job. | 

"This kind of treatment of a Negro is no new develop- | 
ment in the office of the sheriff. : 

It was Sweeney's office that participated in the il- 
legal scheme by the FBI and Cleveland police to turn Ira 
Costen, a Negro farmer from Carolina, over to a deputy 
from Dixieland. Costen, who had fled from Carolina to 
Lorain when he was threatened with a fake criminal charge 
and possible lynching, was turned over to the Carolina 
deputy in violation of the law. 

It was only at the last minute through a court order 
obtained in Cincinnati that he was snatched from the 
deputy as he was about to be transported across the Ohio — 
line. 

\. _ Costen has been completely cleared with a Cleveland 
court refusing to return him to the lynch community. 

This is the same Sheriff- Sweeney who has had his’ 
deputies tossing tear. gas in an attempt to break the strike 
of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
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WALLACE TO SPEAK IN” 
CLEVELAND ON PEACE - 


| CLEVELAND, O.—Henry A. Wallace and three members of 
European Parliaments will speak in Cleveland April 30 in the Music 


Hall of Public Auditorium. 


The three, who are accompanying Wallace on a nationwide 
tour; are Pierre Cot, Independent member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies; H. Lester Hutchinson, Labor Party member of the 
British House of Commons, and Michele Giua, left-Socialist mem- 


ber of the Italian Senate. 
“They are coming here,” 


Wallace diag 


“to indicate why in 


their considered judgment a positive alternate to the present political 
and ideological battle may be the most constructive path to peace. 
“They are convinced that conflict is not — that com- 


_Mmunism and capitalism can co-exist in peace.” 


Jobless ‘Cure’ 


s Speedup 


TOLEDO, O.—The complete bankruptcy of ideas on 
the part of the Toledo Labor-Management-Citizens Com- 
mittee here was demonstrated when a special panel made 


a report with proposals on how to¢ 


check rising ‘unemployment. 

Two conclusions’ were ed 
by: the committee. First, it decided, | 
there should be new fields of: busi- 
néss endeavor. This fantastic plan 
was put forward in the face of, 
growing bankruptcies on the part 
of small business «as ig pea 
press them to ‘the: wall. | 

Second, the committee- spoke of 
“improved production methods.” 

This phrases has only one mean- 
ing for Toledo shop workers. It 

is speed up. And experience has|* 
- shown that. much_ of — Toledo’s 
plight has. come from. spéedup 
and the consequent elimination. of 


jobs. 

' Top leaders of érganized labor 
in Toledo, such as Richard Gosser, 
international vice president of the 
United Auto Workers, CIO, are 
giving their full support to” the 
anti-labor campaign of the commit- 
tee. | : 
At the same time another blow 


against the working class was. be-|. 


ing readied by real..estate inter- 
ests elated over the rental victory 
in Congress with the cooperation 
of President. Truman. | 

Paul E. Decker, director of -To- 
ledo Area Rent Control, predicted | 
a gradual trend upward in rentals. 

Unquestionably pressure will be 
brought upon the Toledo city coun- 
_cil to adopt a_ resolution approv- 
ing decontrol. This resolution 
would require the approval of Gov- 
ernor Lausche. — | 


Banks Plot 
Transit Grab 


CLEVELAND, O.—Orie of the 
l biggest banking coups at the ex- 
pense of the public is being pre- 
pared here with Mayor Thomas 
Burke, the press and business in- 
terests combining to rush _ the 
scheme through. 


There has been a wilds splurge 
of publicity over the granting -of 

a $22,200,000 load by the Recon- 
struction ' Finance Corporation for 
néw rapid transit lines an modern- 
ization of the Cleveland transit 
system. | 

But there is a gimmick in the 
deal which has been well con- 
cealed from the public. 


The RFC, a government agency 
controlled by private banking in- 
terests, is insisting that it have 
complete control over the munici- 


pal transit board-for a long period, 


probably from 80 to 50 years. 

This. would mean that. the peo- 
ple of Cleveland would surrender 
all rights on fare control and the 
kind ‘of service provided. With the} . 
city heading into a depression, it 
is a certain conclusion that the 


bankers, as they have in the past, 


would ignore the needs of the car 
riders and squeeze every possible 


penny of profit out of the transit | 
glo well to heed‘ this demand raised 


system. De , 

It is clear that the scheme will 
be one of the central issues of the 
municipal election campaign. 


jcoal mines means a savage attack 


‘ments that’ have been developed, 


problem of safety is worse than 
ever before and continues to get 
worse. 


Here in Yorkville, near which 
the Y & O Coal Co. operates. its 
Dorothy mime, safety is the No. 1 
question which concerns the min- 


whole of their daily lives. 


mine laid off permanently 60 min- 
ers. Today, with a reduced work- 
ing force, the old’ production level 
is maintained and the tonnage out- 


reputed to brag openly ‘of its. in- 


tention to smash 


— many miners here to push | 
out the production by suggesting | 
layoffs and other “convincers. | 
To achieve ‘greater productivity} 
through s _ up, the coal oper-| 
ators are forcing disregard of safe-| 
ty regulations and standard safety} 
procedures. And speed up in the| 


on the very lives and limbs of the} 
miners. a 
Miners from the Wiieniad mine | 
near Martins Ferry, and from the} 
Powhaten mine in lower Belmont 
‘county, as well as others, express 
the. issue in this manner: 

“The big thing is safety. ‘We're 
going to have to fight like hell. to} - 
get the kind of safety conditions 
we need to make sure that we walk 
home after work under ‘our own| 
power instead of being delivered 
feet first.” - 

Increased seaDinttlon by: the in- 
dividual miner. plus the fact that 
for months most mines in this area 
have been working only three. and 
four days a week has’ placed the 
30-hour week at 40 hours pay on 
a par with the demand for im- 
proved safety conditions. 

With the technological improve- 


it would be possible if they were 


productivity of the industry by 
1,000 percent. — 

This would mean a . reduction! of 
the number of miners in thé ‘na- 
tion from approximately 450,000! 
down to about 50,000. —. 

The direction toward this pos- 
sibility has been showing itself in 
practically every Ohio Valley mine. 

The miners feel that among their 
first neéds insofar as trying to guar- 
antee some continued work is the} 
30-hour week. Already stickers are| 
appearing in thé mining communi- 
ties of thé Ohio Valley: with the| 
slogan “A six-hour day at eight 
hours’ pay.” | 
The miners have no _ illusions 
about how to’ gets the six-hour day. 


other demand we ever won we'll 
have to fight tooth and nail for 


this one, too.” 
Steelworkers in the Valle will 


by the miners instead of waiting 


until after their new contract 1s 
signed and then they are confront- 


ers in every discussion and in the! 


IN DECEMBER the Dorothy| 


put per miner has been increased. | 
The Y & O Coal Co., which is} 


e United Mine} 
Workers, has acces in intimi- 


placed in universal use to raise the} 


They are saying that “like every) 


JAMES ‘BOYD, divcchen of 


US Bureau of Mines. 


ed with mass layoffs and short 


work weeks, 

Some minérs are” raising ‘the 
question of more adequate senior- 
ity provisions in the new contract 
to guarantee a greater degree of 
job safety for*the older workers 
sand for militant fighters in the 
union. 

They feel that the miné’ opera- 
tors have ‘too much privilege in 
laying off and 

The post-war adie of big 
business, including the mine op- 
erators, is rapidly driving home to 
the miners the? necessity of strug- 


gling ‘not. only on the economic| 


field: but ‘the political. . 
The Taft-Hartley Act, the in- 
famous injunctions and fines that 
were levied against the UMW have 
shown the class character of the 
two old parties—the fact that Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, the 


‘Truman administration and _ the 


courts represent the-coal operators. 
In Ohio arid West Virginia this 
point is driven honie dramatically 
in the refusal of the Bureau of Un- 
lemployment Compensation to pay]. 
benefits to miners during the re- 
‘cent holiday, 

In these two states the governors 
were elected with large support 
from the mine workers. But both 
Governor Patteson of West Vir- 
ginia and Governor Lausche of 


Ohio have preferred to side with 


g 


the operators. 

The same determined spirit’ that 
won the welfare fund and pensions 
can construct an independent po- 
litical force. 


Ruling Hurts Vets 

TOLEDO, O.—Employers here 
will be able to use veterans on any 
sort of unskilled labor at virtually 
no pay under the Veterans Admin- 
istration ruling stopping the local | 
office from supervision of GI’s in 
job training. Two thousand, one 
hundred and sixty veterans are ef- 


fected .by the order. 


Pe YORKVILLE, O. _Ohio Valley coal miners are ie now a preparing for a long 
._|strike when their present contract expires with the seep coal operators on June 

a, Recently the miners concluded a two-week “holiday’*— 

as a memorial to honor the 55,000 dead and injured in the 
|| coal industry last year and to protest the appointment of 
|| James Boyd as director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Boyd's 


appointment has since been confirmed ve he Senate. 
The miners are saying that theo— 


———— 


Lorain Steel Locals 


Back Coal Miners | 
LORAIN, O.—The big local of 
the United . "Steelworkers of. Amere 
ica, CIO, at the National Tube 
plant of U.S. Steel here has adopt- 


ed a resolution pledging support 
to the United Mine Workers m_the 


|demand of the -coal miners for 


greater safety conditions. 

In a resolution adopted by the 
local and sent to President ‘Tru- 
man and John L. Lewis, president 


|of the UMW, the steel workers re- 


corded their indorsement cof efforts 
by the miners to secure “an effec- 
tive mine safety code.” | 

There is the conviction on the 
part of many workers here that 
the UMW will set the pace on 
wage negotiations this year, and 
may thereby force their reluctant 
president, Philip Murray, to bestir 


oe 


More Millions 


For woe 
Steel Corp. 


STEUBENVILLE, O.—A sigs 
at the record-breaking profit fig- 
ures of the Wheeling Steel Corp. 
has provided mill workers here 
with all the evidence necessary. to 
insist that their union wrest .some 
of. these riches from the . Great 


David McDonald, secretary: of 
the USA,CIO, had to concede’ the 
need for a wage increase in a@ re- 
cent at Lorain when he 
declared himself in favor of “sub- 
stantial” increases. 

But “substantial” “is not suffi- 
cient, according to workers in stich 
plants as Wheeling. They want & 
concrete figure established instead 
of-a vague expression. 

Profits of Wheeling Steel were 
‘far more than “substantial”. They 
were gigantic. Records for all time 


| corporation. -: 


iwere broken as the company eame- 


ed a net total of $15,050,045 for 
1948, an advance. of $3, 400, 000 
over 1947. 

In addition the major part of 


re-|@° $37,000,000 expansion program 


was carried out. The company has 
increased its capacity from 1,409,- 
000 to 1;536,000 net tons: and the 
corporation through the expansion 
has become self-contained - in its 
steel requirements. 

There was a hint of the shorter 
work week in the company report 
which admitted that there has been 
a slackening of demand for some 
fabricated products. Basic. steel, 
however, has not caught up with 
demand. 


indict Officials 


COLUMBUS, O.—County Com- 
missioners C. P. Lauderbaugh and 
Harry T. Vigor as well as former 
County commissioner George W. 
Matson have been indicted by a 
grand jury for failing to comply 
with laws regarding competitive 


| | bidding on veterans homes. 
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“This act shall not in any way prohibit any serbia 
_ employment agency or labor union from inquiring of 
any ee or applicant for employment or member- 


\ ship im 
_ member of a 
our Pre. by force. 


“If such 


a labor union whether he advocates or is a 
eparty which advocates the overthrow of 


rT made and there is no negative ar 


such A nt employment agency or trade union shall © 
discriminate 


be permitted to 
applicant. 
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Reaction Spreads from oly 
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History of the Election 


— 


Struggle at Fisher Body 


By Joe Brandt 


‘ 


‘CLEVELAND, O.—The smashing victory of 
the left-progressive forces in the recent elections 
at Fisher Body Local 45, UAW-CIO, underlines 
the growing dissatisfaction of the auto workers 
with the class collaborationist policies of the Reu- 
ther-Gosser-Mazey top leadership of this union. 

To appreciate the significance of the election at Local 
45, it is necessary to see the forces defeated in this contest. 


First of -all, the victory of the 


left-progressive forces was a de- = 


feat for the General Motors Corp. 
which worked overtime with the 
help of their agents in the labor 
movement, the local reactionary 
press and the ACTU to undermine 
the oe we traditiops of the Fish- 
er Body workers by trying to elim- 
inate the left-pregressives from the 
leadership. | : 

Secondly, it was a substantial 
defeat for the wage-cutting poli- 
cies and the class collaborationist 
program which Walter Reuther 
and his henchmen have been try- 
ing to impose upon the workers of 
this union. 

This victory follows up the ini- 
tiative taken by Local 45 last year 
to develop a movement against the 
escalator clause wage cut policy of 
the Reuther gang. 

In addition, the election was a 
defeat for the raiding and red- 
baiting policies ‘of the regional 
leader, Paul E. Miley. 


THE VICTORY over reaction 


must be seen in relation to the: 


role and: character that Local 45 
‘has played in the’ UAW in recent 
periods af well as from the early 
days of the: union. 

The workers of Fisher Body 
have. demonstrated ever since Dec. 


28, 1936, when they initiated the 


now historic. sitdowns, that they 
constitute the most progressive 
force of the working class in 
- Cleveland. In the many strike 
\struggles ‘forced upon this, group 
of workers they have always stood 


WALTER REUTHER 


actions by the left-progressive lead- 
ership, is able to boast of a higher 
wage rate than that existing in sis- 


‘ter plants in other places. Thus 


the wage rate in Fisker Body, 
Cleveland, compared to similar 
plants in Hamilton and Grand 
Rapids, is 5-10 and 15 cents higher 
per hour. The tool and die rates 
compare favorably with the high- 
est rates being paid in these de- 
partments in captive shops in De- 
troit. | 

But, above -all, what was out- 
standing in the wage struggle of 
Local 45 was the militant rejection 
and exposure by the top leadership 
of this local of the escalator clause 
wage cut of which Mr. Reuther 
is the architect. 


A year ago when Reuther and 


their ground and even under con-|his henchmen suddenly sprung this 


ditions when they were forced to 
-retreat they were able to do so 
with their union intact. ice 
This militancy of Fisher Body 
workers has expressed itself also 
in relation to the rest of the labor 


-corporation-inspired wage cutting 


policy, the leadership of Local 45 
had been oustanding in its opposi- 
tion and struggle against this pol- 
icy. It is a credit to this leadership 
that when their local union meet- 
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WORKER GIVES THE ANSWER 
LORAIN, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: | 
Two workers in the steel plant were reading 


The Worker one night after one of the gate dis- . 


tributions. One worker was asking the .other 
one: “Why do those people come down here and 
put out this paper?” 

The other worker replied: “These people real- 
ize that we are not getting the truth of what is 
happening and they know we can’t get it in any 
other paper. Therefore, they are good enough 
to take time to bring us this paper.” 

- A STEEL WORKER 

MORE ON MARRIED WOMEN 
~ CLEVELAND, O. 

Editor, Ohio. Edition: | 

The incident of the 35 married women volun- 
tarily giving up their jobs at the American Fork 
& Hoe Co. should be seriously considered. Now 
that the squeeze for jobs is on again many com- 
panies are raising the old question of married 
women working. We are beginning to hear 
rumblings in my shop although, as yet, there’s 
no layofts. | 

Now in my department more than half the 
workers are women. Of these over two-thirds 
are married and all are 30 years of age or over. 
I canvassed them this week and found only one 
married woman who felt that she could stop work- 
ing without seriously impairing the health and 
general living standards of her family. In many 
cases these women reported that the only security 
the children have is their income since the father 
and husband is: 

1. Hospitalized or too ill to work regularly 
on his job. 

2. A disabled vet who 
days a week. | 

3. Ufiemployed or part-time employed. 

4. This group is the largest. These women 
report ‘that what they earn pays hospital and 
doctor bills, dentist care, replaces worn out ap- 

liances, furnishes payments on insurance or the 
ome. 

One woman asked me angrily: “What about 
these men who hold down several jobs? Aren't 
they keeping people out of work?” 

So we are divided. These blind alleys lead 
to no solution. The struggle for a decent living 
standard and the elusive “sense of security, in- 
dependence,” etc., is driving our fellow workers 
to extra shift jobs, part-time work or week-end 
employment. 

Those who point to the exceptional casé of a 
married woman who works for luxuries, or for 
money to play the horses, we must educate as 
to the problem facing us. An attempt to solve 
the evils of unemployment by getting rid of mar- 


‘can work only a few 


- working conditions. 


ried women plays right into reactionary hands. 
It is just one step from the kind of thinking which 


‘says that the unemployed can find jobs “if they 


really want to work.” 

Our unions must come forward with a fight- 
ing program for increased take-home pay, short- 
ened work-week with 40-hours pay, elimination 
of speed-up and “incentive” plans—plus a nation- 
wide program to raise the standard of living of 
all American workers. ._. ; 

The real answer to all of this is increased 
production based on the needs of the people 
not on profits. . 3 
To this “Married Man” from Geneva, O., I 
say, action such as you report is short sighted 
and sets avery dangerous precedent. This is no 
time for a general stampede to the nearest exit. 
We certainly need all the cooperation we can get, 
but let it be rational and beneficial to the cause 
of all our fellow workers. 


WHITE SEWING WORKER 
STEELWORKER WIFE PROTESTS 
| LORAIN, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 7 
I've been reading the letters from the work- 
ers in the plants of Ohio and think they are fine, 
and as the wife of a steelworker I Would: like 
to add my voice. 
These letters have made me aware of things 


‘that go on in the plants that the men don’t seem 


to want to tak about—for instance, the dangerous 
Isn't there something we 
women can do except worry gr mourn in silence 
when disaster occurs? | 

We women worry a lot about these things and 
when you add on the way a lot of us have to 
live here it doesn’t help to.hear millworkers talked 
about as if they were so much scum. 

The business people dont seem to think of 
us as scum when pay day comes around. It burns 
me up to see their “specials” advertised for pay 


‘ day week-end. Every saloon and club in town 


celebrates with. “fish-fries,” clam bakes, ete., but 
I don't notice any of them trying to bring prices 
down to where we can eat good every day or 
building us nice homes we. can afford. 

They, spout about how we ought to have 
“civic pride.” TI’d like to know how anybody can 
have “civic pride” when as many as six to ten 
families have to live cooped up in a house intended 


for/two families—and all of them using the same 


bathroom and kitchen? 
We women don't enjoy seeing our husbands 


working for a bare living, always worried if some- . 


thing is going to happen, and I guess they don’t 
enjoy it anymore than we do always figuring out 
how to stretch their pay just to cover the neces- 
sities. _ , 

sities. STEELWORKER’S WIFE 
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and that already this escalator|ago between Fenster and Reuther 


forced into action by the workers. 
clause had placed not only tthe|the struggle against the speed up 


ing was held a year ago April on The best: example was found in 


movement in the city. Local 45 


has been and remains the back- 
bone of the Cleveland Auto Coun- 
cil, which serves as the unifying 
force of the rank and file in their 
struggles. | 
The role of Local 45 in the in- 
_ dependent political activities of la- 
bor was always outstanding by the 
fact that in every major city or 
county election there were Fisher 
Body workers running as candi- 


tes. 
Thus the fight conducted in the 
1949 local elections for a os abe 
gressive program is part of a pat- 
tern set 6 the traditional mili- 
of these workers, and makes 
the left-progressive victory in 1949 
@ significant lesson for the rest of 
the: labor movement; namely, that 
when a union leadership gives ef- 
fective direction to its members on 
all fronts such a union, despite the 
attempts by reaction, is destined to 
win the confidence of the rank and 


nag should also be recorded that 
the top leadership of this Idtal has 
‘remained ‘working in the plant. 
same pressure from 

they were able to 


“~The issues upon which this elec- 
tion was fought out were issues 
that had concerned the paper 
throughout the year. The soli 

— nents of the officers” had 
gone a long way to defeat the 


the endorsement of the °48 con- 
tract that Fenster, DeVito, Chaka, 
Foster and others warned the 
membership of the pitfalls of the 
escalator clause. And even while 
being in a minority on the accept- 
ance of this agreement they never- 
theless voted against it, made their 


position clear and registered it with 


the membership. , | 

On Feb. 13 at the. membership 
meeting of Local 45, on the initia- 
tive of Fenster and other local 
leaders, the membership proposed 
to the International that the March 
1 wage cut not be accepted and 
that the contract be re-negotiated. 
This was warmly received in auto 
shops throughout the country. 

Stung by the “stop the wage 
cut’ movement initiated by Fisher 
Body, the Reuther leadership at- 
tempted through regional confer- 
ences .to whitewash the GM con- 
tract. 

Reuther and his lieutenants tried 
to put-out the fire of protest but 
the more the escalator clause was 
discussed the brighter the blaze 
flared. The Cleveland regional con- 
ference was a hard blow to the in- 
ternational. When one of the dele- 
gates, Meyers of Sandusky, tried 


national, he was met with a cold 


reception. £ 3 
Fenster, s ing for Local 45, 

pointed out that while GM workers 

were tied to the wage cut through 


the escalator clause, the Ford and 


Sight wing atooges, | 
. Loh > $ 


hrysler workers had ng ; alterna, 
ve but to go for a wage increas 


, 


+ 


to defend the policy -of the inter- 


iacs we Fe ao Wale ee ‘ 
ohana cee reer ye ees seme ea 


Ford and Chrysler workers -at a 
disadvantage but all the auto 
workers in the country. 

Replying to the International’s 
claim that nothing could be done 
until 1950, DeVito, another Fisher 
Body leader, declared: “I’m sick 
and tired of hearing this ‘next 
year story. Every year the work- 


ers are given the same song by 
Reuther.” — 


Paul Miley, the regional di- 


rector, trying to ride on the Reu- 


ther bandwagon, threw in_ his 
feeble comment by saying: “It’s 
only a two-cent cut. The men 
won't feel it so much.” This was 
the same Miley who was voted ‘a 
$1,500 wage increase at the con- 
vention a few months before. 
This conference’ registered the 
initiative taken by the Local 45 
leadership and was an indication 
that the rank and file of this GM 
department was more in agree- 
ment with the _left-progressives 


than with the representatives of 


Reuther. | 
3 e 


ANOTHER important issue 


around which the Fisher election. 


was fought was that of speed up. 
Here, too, the left-progressive lead- 
ership of Local 45 had shown 
through year-round struggles that 
when a militant fight is waged it 
is possible to defeat the corpora- 
tion and at the same time strength- 
en the confidence of the member- 


ship. ri | 


is Behete hold 


le \ ~* 
-ATAS ges 
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In some time 
- 9 ems 


as 


a2 e Se 


was one of the main issues. Fen- 
ster nailed down Reuther aS one 
of the most energetic advocates of 
“increased productivity” (speed up) 
as a solution for the economic 
problems of the workers. In the 
course of last year hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed auto 
workers together with millions of 
other unemployed have given the 
lie t@ the Reuther “increase pro- 
ductivity” policy. Instead of solv- 
ing the problem it increased the 
misery. | : | 

In Local 45 the struggle against 
speed up was most effective in the 


trim department, press room de- 
partment and metal assembly. The 
trim department is composed in 
the main of womeh. 


t 
| 


the Pontiac GM plant nine months 
ago. | 
The standard rate of production 
per hour was 45 pieces in the 
foundry. Suddenly the corporation 
upped the standard to 51. The 
workers resisted and as a result 
seven were fired. A strike vote was 
taken. The international was forced 
to step in. They boasted of having 
a a victory for the rank and 

e. 

What was that victory? Like the 
typical Reuther victories of the 
past, the corporation took back 
only one of the seven fired and 
the workers continue with 51 
pieces per hour instead of 45. 


A KEY ISSUE in the recent 


During 1948 the corporation election centered around equal 


undertook to boost standards from 
5 to 20 percent on the 1949 mod- 
els. The workers rebelled against 


| 
| 


rights for Negroes. The left-pro- 
gressive leadership has been out- 


this terrific speed up and before ‘standing in demanding not only 
long a slow-down began to spread/|FEPC legislation but that Negroes 


rapidly to other departments. De- 
spite the threats: and the bluster 
of the GM representatives, Charles 
Beckman, the local president and 
committeeman in the trim depart- 
ment, stood his ground with the 
knowledge that he had the full 
support of the rank and file. *And 
after a period of battling, the com- 
pany was forced to agree to slash 
the new standard substantially. 
This kind of struggle and lead- 
ership against speed up should be 
compared to the shadow boxing 


engaged in Reuther when 


‘ “a « 
= Tei Pe eane 


i 


be given the right to work at Fish- 
er. 

There is a steady stream of Ne- 
gro workers, especially Negro 
women, coming to the local head- 
quarters to report refusal of man- 
agement to hire them and the 


leadership has taken up every case- 


lof a Negro refused a job. 


-The Local 45 officers were able 
to break down discriminatory prac- 
tices in practically all departments 

(This is the first of a series of 
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articles on Fisher Body. 
ond will be published next 
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Layoffs,  Speeda 
_ NEW ORLEANS (FP). — Vet- 
erans and Negroes are especially 
victimized by growing wnemaloy- 15 
‘ment in Louisiana, which is. : 
, fecting all types of industry. 

Total number of unemployed 
in the state rose from 34,200 in| 
December to 38,300 in January. 
Figures for Fe are not yet 
available, but_the monthly bulle- 
tins -of the State Employment De- 
partment peal % trend of ris- 
ing | The™ March 
I bulletin caaacaed. “1949 is to 
be a _ year of. downward adjust- 
ment.” | 

The local New Odhians bulletin 
noted that a-new factor must be 
taken into account— “technological 


of locally. industrial 
** |is accomplished in one get ee after | 


G25 
+ ee 
“¢ 


ppt that ‘elinelsaical unem- 
ee because an increasingly 
lem as simplification 


another,” it cited as an example 
the fact that techincal improve- 
ments in a local vegetable oil plant | 
“will make part of its operation 
automatic.” 

Of the unemployed, slightly 
more than $1 percent are veterans. 
The number of applications for 
unemployment insurance is rising 
steadily along. with the layoffs. 
+Compensation ranges from $5 to 
$25 a Lawwede, pavable for 20 weeks 


in any one year. Last year’s leg- 
‘islative restrictions provide, how- 


barred from unemployment bene- 
fits. 

The cold statistics of the official 
reports obscure the sharp feeling 
of - insecurity . spreading among 
workers. As one worker. 
this “writer interyiewed sqid: “If|man 
youre going to, write anything 
about unemployment, the word 
is: ‘Things are tough’!” 

Although New Orleans is the 
country’s second largest port, work 
is very slow in the shipyards and 
on the docks. Workers at the: 
two plants of the Avondale Marme 
Ways Inc. report that employment 
there has been cut to the bone. 
Unemplvyment is also serious at 
the ‘[Todd-Johnson Ship Repair 
Yard in Algiers. 


| this 


| 


~| said. he'd. work 
week and | y 19. hours: the week| 


displacement _ of labor.”. Empha- 


ever, that workers on strike are 


1 talked to some of the 6,000'I 


fast Losin a | ob: 


“? | ~ 
ge ue és 
a 


. Workers. 


ry _s Negro longshoremen of 


a morning shape- | 
ve S Sand them all worried 


about the scarcity of work. | 
gio like to. sig toca eral 
said’ -orie yo white 
ae Baran only. 23 hours this 
each: and about that number. last 
week.”: His budd standing nearby 
ed 23%4 -hours _ this 


before. ‘Ancthe ft: “commented. ‘that 
New Orleait ayasnt so bad off: as 
‘other. perts * because: it ‘teenies 
United ‘Fimit-Co, “freight; Havana; 
sugar and ‘South American coffee; 
The : Négro Jongshoremen_ are 
still. worse: oe? Here are’ typical} 


| 


adh anh. ee = al 
Ww on 
week. .. . Three hours this week. 7 
None last week. . . . Twelve hours © 
this week, but last week was vo e 
‘No work at all this week, and 4 
a day and four hours last week. © 
..- Nota thing now, and aothing 4 
last week either.” . 4 
In the field- of construction, the: 
Celotex. Corp. has cut its -work-& 
‘week “ty four. days. and further & 
‘cut “is reportedly in. prospect. # 
Smaller industries: arealso feeling®” 
the pinch. Fewer and fewer fur 
‘trappers, for example, are being” 
‘employed on~<company land bea 


replies from a orange fe of workers, 
some youn g, 0 
tamnttie® : to ee 


er and eid 


cause furs are a luxury item and ; 
trappers are ‘among the ‘first tor. 


oe 


THE FARMER WHO BEGAN WITH O NE GOOSE 


ota 


LOCKHART GADDY had 2 
80-year-old mother-in-law. 


She lov 


whe, 


Now a has thousands. Be 
to fish. Farmer Gaddy built 


se 


fore a had the goose, he had an 
a fish pond for Grandma, and for 


the rest of her life she sat, almost every day, often with her grandchildren and great-grandchildren, con- 
~ tentedly fishing on the banks of the little pond near Ansonville, N. C. Farmer Gaddy’s original geese 
“decoyed” nine Canadian geese to the pond in 1937. The next year 14 came; the third, 32, then 75, 


_ and now around 5,000:geese come to the enlarged lake each winter. 


Gaddy’s geese are the No. I 


point of interest in his section of North Carolina, People flock to the pond to watch the birds, and 
:. school ‘teachers march entire classes down to the banks at feeding time. The audiences, except chil- 


- ‘dren, pay 25 cents per person to watch the birds. 
within a half-mile of the pond has been declared a refuge. The geese are Gaddy’s friends. « 


This helps Gaddy pay for the feed. The area 


So every 


_year, late in March, there is the sweet sorrow of parting as the geese take wing for the North. 


Oklahoma Students Vote | 


Opposition to Jimcrew 


‘OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 1948 indicated that only 48.6 of feciive sirike of Langston students, 


Eighty. percent of the students at- 
tending the University of Okla- 
homa - -rejeet the state's Jimcrow 
“phdosaphy: in education, _ accord-| 
: ine to.-a a poll conducted on the} 
‘ tis bythe Equal Education 
Committee: during the w of | 
“March +18-25. The poll, ba%ed 
‘upon a” questionnaire filled. in by 
a cross-section of 1229. of the Uni- 
vetsity’s 12,000 students, indicates 
a startling gain of over 36 percent | . 
for _anti-Jimcrow sentiment _ at 
be ty 
"The pa Fa is inescapable,” 
the committee reported. in_ releas- 
ing the results the poll, “that| 
there has been an important and 
Denote change in student think- 
ing, and ‘that the overwhelming 
' ‘majority: of the student body fa- 
vots the: admission’ of ee to 
the. University.” 
. Of. the student ere 65.8 per- 
cent favors 1 gated _ educa- 
tion on the te level, while: 
‘only 13.7 percent voted for segre-| 
gated classes. 63.8 percent favors 
unsegregated classes for under-|. 
_ graduate students, while 15.2 per- 
cent prefer that these Stilt cling: be 
‘separate. Only 20.1. in to| 
ego schoo bi Ki oe : 


‘Jimcrow education. The success’ 


” ptivation ° of, wide anti-segregation 


the students favored Ne«ro admis- 
sion to the University under any 
conditions. The 1948 poll, which 


marked the beginning of the phe- 


nominal shift in student opinion, 
was taken: the week before the 
Supreme Court, acting in the Sipuel 
Case, ordered the State of Okla- 
homa:to provide equal facilities for 
Negro education as soon as for 
white students, | 


_ The: Equal Education Conunh: 
tee was organized ‘in September, 
1948, to counteract the pressure 
‘upon the studgnt: progressive 
forces to accept a’ legalistic, pas- 
| Sive: approach ‘to. segregation. - Be- 
cause of its: action program, the!. 
Committee: immediately gained the 
support. of the total student. body 
at . ‘Langston ~ University, Okla- 
homa’s Negro.. college. A joint 
eommittee, embracing the entire 
Langston cappes, = established 


; 


“ WORKING in ne ee era- 
tion, the two groups ws ne the 
Oklahoma Capitol building early, 
in January, demanding an end to 


tof the demonstration led to reac-} 
in the state. When a young 


spvernment professor 


supported by progressive groups all 
over the staie, forced his reinstate- 
ment. 

More than 200 delegates from 
campus, religious, labor and civic 
organizations met in Oklahoma 
City. in F ebruary .to plan coor- 
dinated action t6 defeat Jimerow | 
and to protect civil rights. 


y Vietor Saree 


; , 
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Negro Workers 
Send Invitation 
To Shostakovich 


FIREWORK. STATION, Ill.—A 
Negro laborer from this small com- 
munity of 2000 sent his“invitation 
to Dimitri Shostakovich, folléwing 
the invitation sent by the N.A.M. 
He invited the Russian composer. 
and other delegates to the World 
Peace Conference to visit his com- 
munity and talk over the issu~s of 
peace with him and his neighbors 
there. 

Pifty-searcld McKinley Bell, 
long-time resident of Centerville 
Township, works as a laborer for 
the Southern Railroad. A candidate 
for the office of Chief Supervisor 
in. Centreville Township in the 
elections coming up on April 5th, 
Mr. Bell is the first Negro ever to 
run for this office. Running on 
Progressive .Party ticket. 


the delegates. . 

Full text of the a ak is as 
follows: 

“Read in newspapers that the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. invited “you to visit th>rm. 
I work on a railroad gang. We-k- 
ing people of my township asked 
me to mvite you to visit us: 

“Here in Fireworks Station, Ili- 
‘nois, we are scared by war talk. 


We want.to talk peace with you. 


because you are not a politician. 


We know that. working people can | 


work out all the differences be- 


tween our countries. They are not 


NORFOLK, Va.—Protest against 


jimcrow bars set’ up by the Norfolk 
Plumbing Contractors Board “of 
Examiners’ brought results recent- 


ly when for the first time in Nor- 


folk’s history two Negro applicants 
were granted master plumber’s 
licenses. ‘The licenses were: granted 
to Louis. L. Hughes and Edward 
W. Carter both o whom have done 
plumbing work for many years but 
who’ previously had been refused 
master’s liéersés. ~~ 

Mr. Hughes:has been a ae 
<n 23 years,.and for 7_years taught | \ 


plumbing . in_ trade courses, but) 4 
“failed” examinations for his mas-|h 


Negroes Win Woolworth Jobs, 


Master. Plumber Licenses 


\these victories: ‘are 


dIso a plumber teicher and for 


many years a — icing plumber, 
had “failed” all previous annual 
examinations since 1940. - 


Action of the Plumbing Board 
is the second victory in the fight 
for job. rights for Negroes in Nor- 
folk in the past few months. A 
picket-line at Woolworth’s brought 
the’ first. vietory. inthe. hiring of 
several Negro. salesladies:  But:.the 
progressive forces. realize that 
a starf: in | 
the et direction; look for- 


to ‘@* growing eee 
t every: form. of job discrim 


| ter's licénces which he’ has: taken, Tily 


| After much diseussion among his | 
neighbors -McKinley Bell. invited 


| 
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“NEW ORLEANS.~A ‘group OF tia ‘atte For i, : 


pers Union recently came from: the woods-of several parishes F 
to picket the firm of Steinberg and Co., wholesale fur dealers. ¥ 


© Ten of them had been fired in 


1946 for joining the union, and the & 
local National Labor. Rélations § 
Board representatives had ‘tiled & 
that the men should be reinstated © 
and given their back pay. Morris © 
Steinberg,’who owns the land on 
which, his ‘trappers work,: refused 
to heed the NLRB- ruling. Last 
summer the NLRB appeals board 
in Washington, D. C., reviewed .the 
case-and reaffirmed the decision of 3 
the local board, but Boss Stein- @ 
berg still ignored | their ruling. 3 

When no action had been taken @ 
this winter, the fourth winter since @ 
the arbitrary firing of the tén men, & 
the trappers decided. to picket. # 
They had to converge on New Or- 
leans by car, bus and railroad in 
order to do it, but they carried out 
at least a symbolic picket line today 
from ten in the morning until two 
in the afternoon, carrying placards @ 
and handing out leaflets to pass- @& 
ersby. 


One of the ten fired trappers 
among the picketers was bronzed, 
wiry Gustave Rulf, who looked 
grimly up at the four story white 
brick building before which he 
marched. He pointed eut to this % 
reporter how Julian Steinberg, son @& 
of the head of the firm and. its legal & 
representative, came out. of the of- 
fice two or three times to scrutinize 
the faces of the picketers. .“He 
knows me, all right,” Rulf said, 
with a stern smile. fees 

“I trapped for Steiberg for six 
years before he fired me,” he. said, 

“on his land in Jefferson parish. 
He owns land all over, en 
you want to go.” 


Rulf's wife used to help’ him 
trap, And his five kids, all: of 
school age, used to help him dry 
the skins of the mink and muskrat 
which are the chief fur-bearing ani- | 
mals the trappers catch, although 
they also get cheap furs like the 
coon and oppossum,-and now and 
jthen a rare but much-prized otter. 

‘Rulf can’t read or write, but he | 
explained with pride that ‘his two 


rd 


|| oldest children are now int high 


school. 

. It's hard times now, he said try- 
ing to support a family. The trap- 
ping work used to ease.-things over: 
with the income from the two-and- 

a-half ‘momths winter trapping § 
bens tae Boss Steinberg says that 
if you join a union, you can’t work 
for him, no matter what the NEF 
rules. 

The Southern Fur Trappers ¢ on 
stitute.1_déal 6-of the Internationally 
-Fur and. Leather: Workers_ Unior 

R.: Means, in 
ternational. -Zepresentative, is 
organizer. : 

——— Moone says that: this. 0 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE FORD LOCAL ELECTION 


Orenalaee, Dearborn Section, Communist Party 


a gio 
drive of the Ford 


- leadership of Local 600 UAWs © 
CIO by a coalition of fighting pro- 


gtesisve. 


—What started as a rank and file resistance struggle to the speed-up || 
tor Co. in the face of the 
Reuther ‘edimnidliitration of the Local, atts Ae eh in five mon 


“do nothin 


ont 


policies of the Thompson- 
into a serious challenge fori 


This inilitant rank and file a . 


movement, which took form in 
less than four months, put forward 


independent slates in 10 of the 16) 


Building units plus. a local-wide 
scale.: The: Local slate of Progres- 


sives received ‘approximately 15,-|- . 


000 votes for its candidates out of| [© 


40,260 votes cast 

In the Building elections, the 
slates of * Progressive candidates 
won in Axle Building, 
' tenance, -Casting ‘Machine’ shop; 
the office of President _ in - the 


Main- |" &3.2 


Plastics Building (with a runoff for | - . 
vice president and guide), the of-| ae 


fice of financial secretary in the 
Production foundry (with runoffs 
for president and vice-president). 


In addition to the production | 


foundry, progressive’ candidates 
will be in the runoffs in the Motor 


Building, the’ Jobbing Foundry and | 


the “B” Building. 
Also, two progressive candidates 


on the Leeal-wide ticket won nom-|_ 


ination and will appear in the run- 


off election—Red Carr for guide: 


and Broches Godfrey for. Trustee. 
The Progressive suffered an up- 
set in the Tool and Die Building 


where all but one position was lost 


to'the Right wing. However, Pro- 
gressives still control a majority of 
the unit executive board. 


‘THIS ELECTION | “struggle 
brought out the largest vote in the 
history elections for union office of 
Local 600._° This unprecedented 
outpouring of workers is first’ of | 
all a testament and tribute, to the 
effectiveness. of the campaign of 
the progressives in sharply placing 
the. issue, awakening new. thov-: 
sands. of workers to active. debate | 
and in a few instances militant 
forms of struggle on these issues. 


The. disquieting fact now con-} _ 


fronting the “victorious” 4th term 


Thompson administration _ is the |. 
demonstrated presence of a rank] 


and file movement some 15,000 
strong which “has just begun ‘to: 


fight” in the defense of their union | 


against the encroachments of the 


company, their jobs against Jay-|_ 
offs, their wages and working. con- | . 

ditions. against speedup. They. are} . 
ting too for using the strength | 


fi 
of; their great ‘Local. union. in. the 


arena. of labor and the people’s | 


struggle in defense of the Bill of 


Rights and the democratic heritage|. & 
against the fascist attacks. upon} § 


_.civil rights, against the war pol- 
icies of the Truman administration, 
in support of the struggle of the 
Negro people for equal rights and 
liberation - from _disfranc' 


nomic security, against bearing the 


burdens of threatening economic | ; 


- Crisis, - 


In -their. campaigning the he 
gressives made clear these basic 


| 


| 


hisement |. 
and tyranny in: the South, for eco- | 


JAMES E. JACKSON | 


questions were the issues at stake: 
© For a_ policy of _ militant 
struggle to deal with the issues of 
speedup and layoff, as opposed to 
the present policies of compromise, 
retreat and conciliation on_ these 
grievances. 


© For.a wage sailiiens baided upon 
the principle _ of ‘improving — the 


living standards of the workers at 


the expense of the bosses’ profits, 


limited | only by the strength of 


the workers’ unity and militancy. 
For the rejection of all phony 


‘schemes ‘of cost-sharing pensions; 
wage ong eee zane paintess to the 
ecenpany, ete » € 

© For the freedom of political 
‘choice ‘of all workers. For a re- 
jection of anti-Communism as a 
criterion of union loyalty. 


A point to note .m estimating the 


FORD WORKERS on the sisi line at River Rouge. | 


election. results - is ® ‘that those can 
didates among the progressives} 
who -miade- the strongest runs were | 
those:who.had béen most. active in 
leading job action struggles. of the 


workers. 


is 


Plastics, the s 


success of the’ Boatin-Gates-Gallo 
slate in Motor Building illustrate 


and ACTU: fortes against them, in 
face of the most vicious Red-bait- 
ing, the workers gave them great 
votes of confidence. The progres- 
sives who: fell .before the  right- 


those leaders who really lead the} 
workers in mass struggles. will be} 


demagogues and machine pressure 


men. 
This election struggle has been | 


must be a contjnuing. struggle. of | 


that’-Local 600 may again become 
a bulwark ‘of- progressive strength 
for labor and the people's struggle 
against the forces of reaction, fas- 
cism and war. The next round of 
economic struggle will’ be to in- 


of ‘the - wage-contact: negotiations; 
area of. political, struggle. against } 
the outrages. being perpetrated | 


against ‘the rights of Conimunists 
and < other progressives, the dan- 


danger, the betrayal of the Civil 
Rights promises to the Negro peo-+ 


law, etc., 


Fighting. Progressives. 


The ‘victory | of ‘Ed Lock in| < f, 
for McPhail in: "Press. Steel; - the} $ 


this point. In spite of the concen- | 
tration. of the Thompson-Reuther | 


wing ‘onslaught in Tool and Die} 
must take heed of the fact that only fy 


. percent increase in 
able to overcome and defeat the} 


the high point thus far, in what }- 


the rank and file:movement: to se- | 
cure their contro] over the union sd} - 


the auto barons have the’ nerve to 


fluence ‘the character and content’ 13 S* 


ee 
. 
ee 


In the meantime the whole board: 


|gerotis. deyelopment .of the war! 


ple, the betrayal of-labor in the |. 
failure to wipe out: the Taft-Hartley |' = I take the rest. 
constitute urgent chal-| out for his own moneybags -And may, the devi take the res 


lenges for action from the Vat | guessed it. It’s the Reuther administration of the UAW by its ‘ac-. 


|i ceptance of the Genéral Motors wa 
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whee] Bosses Get 
Go-Ahead Signal 
To Cut Petes. 


ST Bouse 


i ing economists tell us that it piel be good. if 


prices were cut, wages boosted and profits decreased, 
‘Shire i it would be good—but if the pepe ahaha ever did this, 


strangely indeed for 


. Party in 
| full’ b 


| either directly or through their own: government, they'd be acting 
fit-hungry capitalists. 
In real life the eaplove are doing the opposite. The auto barons, | 
or. example, are taking full. advantage of the political. hysteria- they 
pore created, the “cold. War,” the efforts to illegalize the Communist 
| the case of the 12, etc:, 
en of an unfolding economic crisis on 


to shove the 


the backs. of the workers. That’s the real story 


behind 1 


Car 


about 


e limited cuts | in auto prices today. 
hie SAME mm that Kaiser-Frazer cuts 


10 percent: (from their highly in- 


prices 
flated levels). they announce the “planning of eco- 


f= nomic measures. ” Ask any auto worker what a. 
&.. company “economy measure” is. Hell tell you it's 


NAT GANLEY 


: usually.a fancy. name for back-breaking speedup. 
Henry Ford Il has already come out with the 


edict of no wage increase, no company-paid- for-pension and for a.22 


up. It’s not out of the question that Ford 
may also ask for a wage cut, because he expects “automobile prices 


to drop slightly this year.” 


: And brother, af you think Hank the Second is too much of a 
“human engineer to do it, then take a glance at Continental Motors 


in Muskegon and Midland Steel in 


Detroit. Continental openly brags 


that they are forced to. cut their prices 12 percent and that it has 
‘to céme out of the hides of their workers throughout a 4 percent wage 


cut-speedup drive. And so ‘it ‘goes 
line. 


‘eut; increased speedup and. the undermining of seniority rights. Mid. ~ 
land Steel joins this hit-the-workers parade with a combined wage. 


down the whole auto ee pre 5 


_ There's. something new here, hows For the first tht in 12 years 


openly Gemand wage cuts. 


“THAT'S WHAT the ‘auto: barns: mean sedi: they say the® 
: “honeymoon:i is over’: the industry. is changed from a backlog order 
“inarket to a buyers’ market; there's sagging prices on .used cars and. 
‘Jaggmg. sales of new cars. Wagé cuts and .less, workers s 


dup te | 


turnout all. the cars they need Lak ‘the’ lagging sales—that keeps 


_ profits relatively. high- 
This hastens the: unfolding economic crisis "pecan less workers 


+ 


having less. purchasing. ‘power can 


’t-buy. back the>February. inven- : 


tories of over. $15 billion in durable goods. (including automotive 
products) and-over $16 billion in non-durable goods. But this doesn’t 
bother the ‘employers: one ‘bit. Each trust, each employer just looks 


And who. helps hasten the. unfolding economic. crisis? You 


ge cutting contract and its knitting 


of thé 30-cent wage increase ‘demand this year. 


Henry the Second now tells newspapermen that he slipped last 
January ‘when he said fourth,csound wage increases were inevitable - 


Ds e _ |; make the same slip. C. E. kngws 


ew just-what the wage rota ibe: secnpator freeze ‘would do: ta | 


colieetive bargaining i in bat, ae 


THE AUTO BARONS meh t dare to talk of o 


_|i- this year. Sure he slipped. He“underestimated the fine job which the 
| Reuther . leadership would perform in agreeing to a wage-cutting 
' pattern for the auto industry. You see, GM’s C. E. Wilson didnt 


his Walter P. much better. He ' 


° Hs; 


n and direct 


aa} wage cuts this year if the auto workers answered red-baiting on the 


offensive, if they spoke up for peace. and democracy and against the 
= | drive to bring on war and fascism. Remember: It was during the je- 
| riod’ 1936: to: 1941 that. the auto 


|’ achievements in economic and union gains. 


workers recorded. their. eréatest 


It’s.also cleat that the UAW locals should start ongenizing theiz 
own unemployed, to fight for work or wages, for increased MUCC | 


| ‘benefits, especially for jobs for the. Negro workers and the youth _ 
1! who. are the hardest hit by: unemployment. United struggles of .em- ,” 
‘ployed and ‘unemployed, Negro and white, youth and adult is the 

_ only way to make the trusts pay for the unfolding economic crisis. 


ri * 


Another thing stands out.“ All strikes that hit back against come, 


| pany wage cuts, speedup and the firing of workers who fight these 
évils, deserves the support of the workers regardless of wher 
e company-security red tape rules or not.. 


. they have followed all 


‘ 
; 
’ 


control of the 1,000 ,000-strong. 
UAW-CIO by the powerful Wal- 
ter Reuther machine is less secure 
this’ yéar than in 1948, 


Returns from’ elections in 59 
local unions, while showing an 
edge in favor of the anti-Reuther. 


ad i 


|Reuther .column are not yet 


THESE RETURNS include 
Ford Local 600, where the in- 
cumbent Thompson-Reuther 
forces took all local posts, except 
two, in the primary. The Reuther 
camp took seven buildings in unit 
officer elections with 212 votes, 
the anti-Reuther slate took four 
buildings with-130 votes and five 
buildings with 160 votes were 
thrown into run-off - elections at 
Ford's. * 

The* 31 loves in the anti- 


merged into a single national pro- 
gressive caucus. Also, the voting 
strength of the most recent: UAW 


convention: will be greater in the 
9|next convention for both Reuther |. 
|and anti-Reuther locals. 


The Reuther machine, which |! 
aimed at Ng progressive 


control in all UAW locals’ this 


year, succeeded in defeatirig anti- | 


Reuther. administrations in‘ four 
locals and two. buildings with 247 
votes, while anti-Reuther’ forces 
upset Reuther control in 10 locals 
with 382 votes. 

Cleveland Amangamated Local 
217 joined the Reuther upset col- 
umn when Louis Ejiben, progres- 
sive, defeated the incumbent 
right-wing prexy Ed Chervany by 
467 votes to 178. A. E. Steven- 
son, ousted as Cleveland CIO 
Council leader by a right-win 
purge,-.was- elected Local O17 
delegate to the Council with 401 
votes out of 761. cast. : 


ANTI - REUTHER administra- 


jeight out of 10 on ‘the :commit-| 


we Die yaaa ea in | 


land Died 


Local Elections ‘eieah Reuther’s Grip on the UA 


DETROIT.—The continued | 


Park Drop Forge Lecal 776. Lae 
With the exception of one post, 
anti-Gosser forces retained the 
leadership. of Toledo Local 14. 
Richard Gosser is Reuther’s inter- 
national vice-prexy. In the large} 
Amalgamated Local 12, Gosser 
retained over-all control. In the 
Auto-Lite unit, anti-Gosser forces 
took 12 of the 15 committee posts, 
defeating seven’: Gosser incum- 
bents. In Willys-Overland Gos- 
ser control was retained. 

In - Spicer, ‘with employment 
g | dropping from 4,000 to 1,000, an 
upset of. Bays was re- 
corded. e -anti-Gosser® forces 
held their own in DeVilbis with 


tee. eaten added : one bmore 


, (Ry . 
ym out’ o 


Inathe same Ohio regian, een 
750,. Marion, and Local 106 in! 
Lima recorded pro-Gosser results, 

The: upsets favoring the Reu-: 
‘ther machine were in Fleetwood | 
Local 15, Cadillac Local 22, Buick 
Ppa 3 599. and in. the Tool and 
Die and Miscellaneous units of - 
Ford Local 600. 


. Upsets of Reuther control were. 
recorded in Dodge Local 3, Cal, 
Local 406, Federal Mogul Local 
202, Kaiser-Frazer 14%, Fisher 
Local 581, Detroit Steel Local 351, 
Harvester Lock 6, Seaman Body 
Local 75; Bendix Local 9 and 
Cleveland Local 217. ° 


The Plymouth Local 51 ppsts. 
were split 5 to 5, with control te 


) 
eo normapttpe, | 


Ss 
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By Jean Krchmarek 


| is § NOT just the newspapers and radio that are . promot- 
g the game of the State Department and Wall Street 


iA labele with | 
‘the Union Label 


TOLEDO, O.—Stand aside, Willie Green! Make way, Mattie Woll! Let the expert 
from Toledo, Richard Greene, demonstrate the newest method of bowing before the boss 
and betraying the workers’ interests. Gosser, labor dictator in this Lake Erie city and vice- 
president of the United Auto work-@—— 


since = Murray Po licy Not 
Backed by Election 


AFL leadership as out of date as a 
By Andrew Onda 


Model T Ford. 
‘His expressions, published in the 
PITTSBURGH.—An indication that Philip Murray and his col- | 
leagues do not have the membership of the CIO Steelworkers in 


ough bend and deceit. 
One of the worst offenders is the Telenews theater in. 
Cleveland where red-baiting and distortion have so dis- 
ee 4s gusted many persons that they have quit 
[a = viewing the newsreels. 


- In a recent ad, Telenews said this: 

m “REDS INVADE CULTURE MEET- 

m™ ING. The reference was to the New York 
be conference where Communists as well as 
| other distinguished cultural leaders were 
ee honored guests. 


» a 


Toledo Union Journal, represent a 
complete departure from the day 

when the UAW, responsive to the 

needs of the membership, set the 

pace as the most militant union in 
' Ohio. 


i MULLINS in Warren was laying off. 
JEAN KECHMAREK But there has been a return to work. The 
company is making shells. For peace, no doubt. 
AND THE arsenal at Ravenna is adding to its force. 
2 ° : | 


Gosser’s kow-towing to industry 
would be viewed with laughter if 
it were not for the tact that he has 
been able in great measure to put 
over his ideas and thereby 'reduce 
the living standards of the worker. 
in the auto shops. + 


Even the most backward indi- 
vidual admit that one of the pri- 
mary purposes of.a trade union is 
to raise wages. Not so with Gosser 
who wrote: . 


the time is coming when 
collective bargaining and contrac- 
tural demands will be quite dif- 


ferent that in the past or present. 


“It is true that wage increases 
eventually will have to stop some- 
where.” 

Not a word in the column about 
restraint on profits. No, in the 
-Janguage of the Chambers of 
Commerce, wage £03 ba must 
be halted. 

And not-for just one year. 

“Perhaps this may be the last 
general wage increase for a long 
time,” Gosser predicted. 

But Gosser is not unhappy. 

“I believe that for the most part 
management has. accepted organ- 
ized labor,” he declared. He might 
have added that he and his asso- 
ciates work along the line that they 
- will control the workers while the 
corporations agree that the flow of 
dues can continue. 

The UAW vice president be- 
Jieves that with the wage question 
abandoned there will be three 
major issues: security, 
conditions, ‘and bonus or. profit- 
sharing. 

Then Gosser declares that othe 
second point will draw more em- 
phasis and adds: 
| . it will pay off beneficially to 
_ the worker in terms of increased 
production and profits. . 
production and profits will mean 
‘prosperity to the worker... .” 

After discarding the wage ques- 
tion Gosser now. adopts the speed- 
up. 


But wait—there is a delightful/ 
surprise in store~ for the auto 


worker. , 

Gosser proposes that the color 
scheme be charged nside the fac- 
tories. 

“, « » management will go on a 
factory redecorating spree, recog- 
- nizing the science of colors in pro- 
viding a pleasant™background. Al- 
ready, I personally know of three 
people who are sold on this idea, 
_ right here in Toledo factories.” 


Possible there could be elaborate 


their vest pockets was revealed by the extremely low vote cast 


working | 


. increased | 


A total of only 1,080 ballots 


ing and iron ore locals. 


in the Feb. 8 International wide “vote of confidence” elections: 


were cast by the membership of 


15 union locals, numbering more than 98,000. 

These 15 locals, spread from Sparrows Point, Maryland, to 
South Chicago, are a fair barometer of the voting for all the basic 
steel locals and will not be far off in indicating the trend in fabricat- 


The vote cast, showing the local represented, and its actual. 
membership, breaks down as follows. 


The Local 
Homestead 
J & L, South Side 
Youngstown, 1307 
Youngstown, 1330 
Youngstown, 1331 
Youngstown, 1418 
Warren, Republic 
Lorain ‘ 
Steubenville 
South Chicago, 65 
South Chicago, Republic 
Gary, 1010 
Sparrows Point, 2 locals 


Members ‘ Votes Cast 


| ‘This low vote cast in the Feb. 8 election is still a secret to the 
mass of steelworkers, the labor and progressive movement generally. 


Six weeks after the balloting there is still no official report from the 


Murray Office. 


Steelworkers, all labor and’ progressives should give widespread 
“*publicity to this vote record and _ initiate widespread discussion 
around this in all labor circles, labor press, in local unions, shops 


and departments and all progressive circles and their press and 


periodicals. 


. 


The low vote is the fruit of the failure of the leadershi 


involve the membership’ in democratic discussion on wage. policy, 
their betrayals of the fight against the speed-up, their failure to or- 


ganize an effective grievance machinery and to really go to bat for 


the settlement of grievances. It is the result of their failure to meet 
the new drive by the steel companies to demote Negroes, and gen- 


erally violate the seniority clause 
be upgraded. 


* 


ing moods for struggle amBng the 


when Negroes have a chance to 


The low vote, in a passive, negative way, indicates the grow- 


steelworkers, and a corresponding 


lessening of enthusiasm for the leadership and policies now dom- 


nating the union, 


The low vote, while it indicates a growing dissatisfaction among 


the membership with the policy and leadership of the union, cannot 
be interpreted as a rejection of union policy and leadership. 


What is indicated is the ‘very broad base for the left-progres- 


Sives to initiate campaigns and partial struggles on burning issues. 


murals depicting homes that can’t: 
be purchased or steaks that are 
priced tov high. 

Gosser has little to offer on profit 


sharing plins. He admits that “two 
or three industrialists have found 
them to be ultra-successful” but 
adds a touch of his rich philosophy 
by musing “however, this is like a 
number of other things.” 

He neglected to make any defi- 
nite en “security.” There is no 
figure offered on pensions. 

After giving birth to this “pro- 
gram Gosser closes on a note of 


modesty, 


“Of course, no one has to agree 


with these thoughts. They are just} 


my personal ideas. However, we 
shall see_what we shall see.” 

That, of course, wiil be determ- 
ined by the auto workers of Tolede 
where unemployment has_ passed 
the 20,000 mark. 


Condemn Gas Bombs 
CLEVELAND, O.—The :Cleve- 
land Chapter of the National Law- 


yers Guild has condemned the use 
of tear gas by police in the Fa- 
wick Airflex strike by Local 735, 
United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, CIO. 


IT TOOK exactly 15 years before the residents were 
able to force the Baltimore & Railroad to put up 
flasher lights at the Route 6 meee Last year alone there 


were two deaths. 


THE FREE enterprise system has caused _the loss of 
jobs about 900 employes of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. of Cleveland. The firm moved awav to Utica, N. Y. 

* * cd 


THE CALL AND POST in Cleveland is hardly doing 
a service to the Negro people by giving its readers the im- 
pression that the FEPC bill as passed by the Hoisse rep- 
resents a gr eat victory. 

As the bill now stands, discriminaton can continue in 


the same old way. 


* . * 


GIVE AN assist to the Cleveland News for helping 
bring about the re-election of A..E. Stevenson as a delegate ~ 
to the local CIO Council. The anti-labor. newspaper ealled 


_ for Stevenson’s defeat so the workers at Amalgamated Lo- 
‘cal 217 obliged by returning him-to the post by a large 


majority. 


* * * 


IMMEDIATELY after the war there was a lot of pub- 
licity over the hiring of handicapped. workers. This included 
veterans. | 

The story is different now. There ne een a 22 per- 
cent drop in the employment of the handicapped. Of 11,318 
in the state who lost their jobs, 5,900 were veterans. 


MILITANCY of the Goodrich sailien in Akron con- 
tinues to mount. Two hundred and fifty quit work when a 
man in the calendar room was suspended. The company 
then sent 12,000 home, an act described as a lockout by 
President George Bass of Local 5. 

The BIG vegetable growers, who are among the larg- 
est employers of farm lebor, plotted in Cleveland on how 
they could prevent the enactment of a 75-cent an hour 
minimum wage by Congress. 

_ They expressed confidence that they could win with 
the end of the Republican-southera Democratic coalition 
and, of course, Harry is not viewed as any great threat. 


Vote on Merger 
CLEVELAND, O. — David “B. 
Robertson, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen,. has. announced his 
support of the proposed merger of 


his union with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

Alvanley Johnson, head of the 
engineers, declared that he would 
“remain silent” while the referen- 
dum is being taken. The merger 
would be one of the biggest amal- 
gamations in the history of the la- 


bor movement. 


Toledo’s Answer 


TOLEDO, O.—At the same time 
when the Progressive Party urged 
the city administration to set-up 
— work projects for the 
unemployed, ‘the administration 
dropped more than 100 employees 
from the payroll, 


Prevent -Speach 

CLEVELAND, O.—The iron 
curtain of the State Department 
has prevented the Soviet com- 
poser, Dmitri Shostakovich, from 
speaking in the Music Hall here 
on April 14. 


(a “WANT TO APPLY 
FOR RELIEF 


BUCKEYE JOE 


_ 


ARE SOME MORE. 


(nen YOU FINISH 7 lca 
THOSE. QUESTIONS — HERE 


NOW, ARE YOU SURE 
NEED RELIEF 2? 


23% 


_ Militant Struggles Erupting in Auto Plants 


DETROIT. — Auto workers here and in 
Flint were moving into militant mass forms 
Of struggles against speedup this week. 


In Chevrolet GM plant in Flint a mem- ° 


bership meeting voted unanimously to take 
a strike vote April 5-6, against a 20 percent 
ecntee ie production boost. 

At the Hudson plant here, departmental 
meetings last week voted overwhelmingly to 
walk: out and parade in front of the com- 

any s offices the next time the workers were 
ocked out. 

At Murra Body 6,000 workers ialeid 
- Out when a thes mate was fired for defend- 


ing himself from a foreman’s provocations. 

© at the U.S. Rubber plant here, 5,700 CIO 
workers were locked out for resisting com- 
pany speedup demands. , 

At Fisher in Flint,,GM jacked up produc- 
tion two jobs an hour with resistance mount- 
ing in the departments and outright refusal 
to accept the speedup. 

At Fisher 2 in Flint, a strike vote was 
taken March 16 with only five dissenting 
votes. 
to 61 and now wants 63, William Connelly, 
Shop Chairman was bodily ejected and fired 
from the shop when studying a speedup beef. 


The company boosted jobs from 57 . 


The workers gave the company a time limit 
to return him or the plant would go down. - 
They returned him. 

Last week similar mass _ resistance 
struggles were engaged in by Dodge Chrys- 
ler workers, Midland Steel, Briggs Meldrum, 
Chrysler Kercheval andyin lunch hour dem- 
onstrations of two thousand workers at 

Ford's Press-Steel and Motor Buildings. 

This is the answer of the auto workers 
down in the departments to the employers 
speedup drive and refusal to grant wage in- 
creases as the time for negotiation rolls 
around. (See stories inside.) | 
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JAMES JACKSON WRITES: 


An Analysis of the 
Ford Local Election 


_—See Page 2-A 
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DETROIT. — “Defend Democracy and the 
Rights of the People” was the theme of a state civil 
rights conference held here last weekend attended 
‘by several hundred delegates, commemorating 14 
years of activity of the Michigan Civil Rights 
Congress. 


Labor, farmers, Negroes, veterans, representatives of 
political parties, women and youth made up the active and 
vigorous representatives who opened their sessions with a 
mass rally at Detroit’s Music Hall last Friday night. 


Addressing the meeting were J. Finley Wilson, na- 
tionally known Elk Negro leader; Maurice Sugar, consulting 
attorney for the 12 Communist leaders, and William Patter- 
son, secretary of the National Civil Rights Congress. 

Chairman of the meeting was State Rep. Tracy M. Doll, 


Detroit Democrat and veteran labor leader. 


Finley Wilson, known to hundreds of thousands of 
Negro people in America, took his stand against the stran- 
gling of the civil and human rights of the people, dramatized 
by the scuttling of the civil rights program in Washington. 

“Why should we talk of an iron curtain that supposedly 
exists somewhere beyond our shores, when we have a 
Georgia, a Mississippi and an Alabama? That kind of talk 
is only to cover up the lynch rope, the closed ballot box, 
segregation and discrimination, he said. 

He rapped the red- baiters who seek “to scare us away 

from attending conferences for protection of civil rights” 
with their cries that “Communists will be there.” 

Maurice Sugar spoke with great earnestness on the 
need for “letting the people of America know what is hap- 
pening to their civil rights in that court room in New York.” 

William Patterson showed how the drive against the 
people's liberties is tied up with the war drive. His moving. 
tale of the frame-up and death sentence imposed on six 
Negroes of Trenton, N. J., was answered by the audience 
in generous donations to the collection. 

A scroll signed by many prominent union leaders ad- 
dressed to President Truman called for the dropping of 
the indictments against the 12 Communist leaders. : 
- Carl Winter, one of the 12 and state chairman of the. 
Communist Party, addressed the Saturday sessions. 


(For further details, see: page 1A) 
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“oun ncil Prexy Edward 
~ To Klan-Minded “a aunt 


By William Allan — 
DETROIT. 


“MICHIGAN 


~The Courtville District Improvement Association, which. has a program reeking of Ku Klux Klan wid : 


Black Legion bigotry, advertised in a leaflet that City Councilmen George Edwards, Charles Shisoconlie and Ed Connor. 
would speak at its meting ¢ on ven boa march 27, at the Courville School. Edgecombe spoke at the meeting but Edwards a 


Connor failed to show up. 
Tris newspaper on March 14, 
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© A plan tol] | 4 fe 


Pee establish 
wear “aroused fight- 

Bose eee , Ee 
ie ing units 

(@™@e which would 


ft eg “run out of 
—busiivss any. real’ estate operator 
bringing in colored to a_ white 
neighborhood. 

“The bank or finance* company 
supporting the sale and purchase, 
the moving van outfit and the 
white party to the sale would 
‘ have his picture, new address, 
place of work, etc., 
make it unsafe for him to continue 


in Detroit.” 


¢Anti-Negro incitement of vet- 
erans who are told to “get in there 
and pitch for... . the protection of 
your women.” ; 


eA conspiracy to enforce un- 
American racial] restrictions on the 
purchase or rental of property “on 
such streets as McDougall, Mitc- 
hell, Fleming, etc., between Ne- 
vada and Six Mile” and other des- 
‘ignated neighborhoods. 

*QObjections to the presence of 
Negroes in neighborhood movies, 
_ stores and even churches. 


Edwards, Edgecombe and Con-| 


nor are the so-called “labor bloc” 
in City Council. All are members 
of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
_ tion. | 

At City Hall, Ed 
ted speaking at the meeting at- 
tended by some 20 people. He 
said that he asked Edwards about 
the ‘meeting and Edwards claimed 
he did not authorize the Courville 


combe admit- 


advertised to ig 3 


o. “ A*. ote” 
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‘BURL IVES, popular singer of folk songs aa ballads who 


will appear at Detroit’ s Art Institute Saturday, April 16, at 8:30 p.m. 


outfit to put his name on a leaflet. 
That statement was made several 
(days before Sunday meeting at 
Courville . School, . but. . Edwards 
made no effort to expose the fraud 

Last March a delegation _ of 
Michigan Communist leaders met 
with Edwards, showed him photo- 
static copies of the Courville Dis- 
trict Improvement — Association's 


ibigoted literature and asked if he 


would «do. something about such 
incitement. 


- Edwards said he didn’t need the 


|photostats as he had all that stuff 


and he had turned it over to Po- 
lice Commissioner Toy to investi- 
gate. Evidently Toys “investiga- 
tion” must have convinced Edwards 


that the Courville Association was 
'O.K. A telephone inquiry to Ed- 


ward's office unt his name on the 


leaflet brought no reply. 

On December 8, .1948 another 
KKK loving outfit, the Palmyra 
Home Owners Protective Asso- 
ciation called a meeting in Bagley 
School, Detroit. The featured 
speaker there also was to be 
Councilman George Edwards. This 
meeting was around the KKK pro- 
gram of keeping the neighborhood 


restricted to “members of the Cau- 
casian race.” After the Worker. 


m |in Detroit. 


‘Labor’ Councilman Ed Connor — 


Proposes Payroll Tax on Labor 


DETROIT.—So-called’ “lick of | 


\funds. for public improvements’ 
|was made the reason. by. a group 


of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion members in the City Council, 
to propose study of a payroll tax 


Only last veel ay same City 
Council lent 4 symipathetic ear to 
granting private utilities the right 
to increase rates by $47,000,000 ‘a 


year for electric, gas and _ tele- 


The same City Council also 
granted the Detroit police depart- 
ment an additional million dollars. 
for extra cops. 

Ed Connor, backed by the ADA 
in the last election, made the pro- — 
posal for “study” of the payroll 
tax, something that organized Ja- 
bor has bitterly fought and pre- 
vented for many years. 

Connor was the personal choice | 
of Michigan CIO prexy Gus- 
Scholle for the City Council. | 


NO HEADLINES were given 
‘to the fact Senator Glenn Taylor 
was fined fifty dollars by a Birm- 
ingham: court: for defying segrega- 
tion and in addition sentenced to 
180 days hard labor,: In Alabama 
this means the chain gang. 

He will anger the authorities 
even more if he doesn’t take time 
to. write a hook exposing slave la- 
‘bor: in Russia. a 


- = 
BOOKS are now on trial in the 
jcase Of the indicted Communists 


* e - 


called: Edwards on this he can-j 55g ‘the whole’ thing becomes* a 


celled his appearance. 
Edwards is a candidate for Ma- 


yor in the coming City elections. 
He makes plenty of speeches 


about fighting against discrimina- books 


tion but when the chips are down 
refuses to intréduce a resolution 
peers. for an anti-discrimination’ 
ordinance with teeth in it... <: 


Labor Sets Pace in CRC Parle Vi 
Maps Fight to Defend Rights - 


DETROIT.—A _ counteroffensive 
to beat back attacks against civil 
rights of organized labor, racial 
and political minorities, the foreign 
. born, students and instructors, was 
mapped last weekend by 278 del- 


egates at a statewide Civil Rights’ 


Conference. 

The all-day session at the Jew- 
ish Cultural Center included 123 
union .members from 28 locals, 
and delegates representing 21 In- 
ternational Workers Order branch- 
es, 18 fraternal groups, ten church 
organizations, five women’s clubs, 
five youth groups, a veterans’ or- 
ganization, two political parties, 
two tenants’ councils and nine civil 
rights groups. Out-of-town dele- 
gates numbered 38 


Labor delegates ¢ emphasized that 
the struggle for peace, Negro lib- 


eration and - semgme minority rights | full 


is no-less their struggle than the 
campaigns for ta of the 
Bonine-Trip, Hutchinson and Taft- 
or Acts, and stresigthening of 
Wagner Act. 

the trial of the 12 

Communist leaders in New York as 
political persecution, delegates 
called upon President Truman to 
dismiss the indictments and “re- 


Los Angeles and Denver, they said, 
and halt the use of the Grand Jury 
as a weapon to destroy constitu- 
tional rights. 

Attorney Maurice’ Sugar and 
Michigan Communist Party chair- 
man Carl Winter, giving first-hand 
reports of the New York trial, em- 
|phasized the degree to which busi- 
ness interests have taken control in 
selection of Federal jurists. 

Winter stressed that the struggle 
for civil rights is a struggle to pre- 
serve gains of the past and-go for- 
ward—not some “primitive notion” 
to guarantee free rein to any and 
every group, including fascists and 
war-mongers. 

Of Congress, delegates asked 
abolition of the House Committee 
on U erican Activities, denial 
of appropriations in the meantime, 


Committee victims, and defeat of 
all measures ‘similar to the Mundt- 
Nixon Bill. 

Tagging Executive Order 9835— 
| supposedly to remove disloyal em- 
ployes' from Federal service—as 

“fascist thought-control,” they call- 
ed for President Truman to revoke 
it immediately.- : 

A Federal anti-lynch law, FEPC 
"Jand anti poll-tax ion are 
neeiled immediately, delegates de- 
clared, besides outlawing of the 
all other terro 


Jimcrow, in W WashoatonDn hele, 


support to the defense of .all| « 


ed forces. 


ceedings ‘against foreign - born 
Americans was demanded of. the 
Justice. . Départment. 


opinion. 


visit Michigan State College presi- 
dent Hannah to demand imme- 
diate reinstatement of James Za- 
richny and abolition. of the new 
MSC “attitude tests,” they called 


for passage of the Doll-Blondy Bill |] 


to end educational institutions’ dis- 
criminatory hiring and admissions 


practices. 


Send all material, advertise- 
ments, and subscriptions for the 
Michigan Edition to 2419 W. 
Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Phone: CA. 1287 

Editor: Nat Ganley 


Mitchell. 


T oacciyagy Mamager: Phil 


government services and the arm-} 


Cancellation of deportation pro-|. 


) Delegates |}} 
‘asked Congress to repeal all pro- He 


farce. The prosecution has chosen 
its most appropriate: witness in 
Louis Budenz, 

Except they aren’t trying comic 


Oe _* 


Me I a= before, “They laughed 


when Budenz sat down. esi 


_s 


“They. ‘didn’ t. ae “ea was his 
own stool,” 


* ° 


THE CAMPAIGN to artificially’ 
color oleo was rather interesting in 
some ways. Still the Atlantic, Pact, 

oses another problem around the 


use of substitutes for butter. 
Should guns be colored yellow? 


© o 


IN RECENT a HES | 
which didn’t include © the < Paris: 
working class, the Communist 
Party of France won more votes 
than anv other party although. the 
rest combined to keep many Com- 
munist candidates out of office. 


The press now tells us Commu- 
nists suffered a defeat. 

Ha, a few more such defeats 
and Charlie DeGaulle will be over 
here with Churchill. | 


* . 
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OF THE FORD LOCAL ELECTION 


te Program 


Organizer, Dearborn Section, Communist Party 


DEARBORN.—What started as a rank and file resistance struggle to- 
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the speed-up 


drive of the Ford Motor Co. in the face of the “do nothing” policies of the Thompson- 
Reuther administration of the Local 


CIO by a coalition of fighting pro- 
gresisve. 

-- This militant rank and _ file 
movement, which took form _ in 
less than four months, put forward 
independent slates in 10 of the 16 
Building units plus a local-wide 
scale. The Local slate of Progres- 


- gives received approximately 15,-| a 


000 votes for its candidates out of 
_ 40,260. votes cast. 

In the Building elections, the 
slates’ of Progressive candidates 
won in Axle Building, Main- 


tenance, Casting Machine shop, | 


the office of President in the 
Plastics Building (with a runoéf for 
vice president and guide), the of- 
fice of financial secretary én the 
Production foundry (with runoffs 
for president and vice-president). 
In addition to the production 
foundry,. progressive candidates 
will be in the runoffs in the Motor 
Building, the Jobbing Foundry and 
the “B” Building. 
- Also, two progressive candidates 
on the Local-wide ticket won nom- 
ination and will appear in the run- 
off election—Red Carr for guide 
and Broches Godfrey for Trustee. 
The Progressive suffered an up- 
_ get in the Tool and Die Building 
where all but one position was lost 
to the Right wing. However, Pro- 
gressives still control a majority of 
the unit executive board. 


THIS ELECTION _ struggle 
‘brought out the largest vote in the 


history elections for union office of. 


Local 600. This unprecedented 
outpouring of workers is first of 
all a testament and tribute to the 
effectiveness of the campaign of 
the progressives in sharply placing 
the issue, awakening new thou- 
‘sands of workers to active debate 
and in a few instances militant 
forms of struggle on these issues. 

The disquieting fact now con- 
fronting .the “victorious” 4th term 
Thompson administration is the 
demonstrated presence of a rank 
and file movement some 15,000 
strong which “has just begun to 
fight” in the defense of their union 
against the encroachments of the 
company, their jobs against lay- 
offs, their wages and working con- 
_ ditions against speedup. They are 
fighting too for using the strength 
of their great Local. union in the 
arena of labor and the people’s 
struggle in defense of the Bill of 
Rights and the democratic heritage 
against the fascist attacks upon 


civil rights, against the war pol-| 


icies of the Truman administration, 
in support of the struggle of the 
Negro people for equal rights and 
liberation from  disfranchisement 
and tyranny in the South, for eco- 


nomic security, against bearing the| 


burdens of threatening economic 
crisis. - | 

In their campaigning the Pro- 
ives made clear these basic 


questions were the issues at stake: 

®©°For a policy of militant 
struggle to deal with the issues of 
speedup and layoff, as opposed to 
the present policies of compromise, 
retreat and conciliation on _ these 
grievances. | 


® For a wage policy based upon 


the principle of improving ‘the. 


living standards of the workers at 


‘the expense of the bosses’ profits, 


limited. only by the strength of 
the workers’ unity and militancy. 
For the rejection of all phony 


schemes of cost-sharing pensions; 
wage “adjustments” painless to the 
company, etc. 


. © For the freedom of political 
choice of all workers. For a re- 
jection of enti-Communism as a 
criterion of union loyalty. 
A point to note in estimating the 


PO RS 


FORD 


failure to wipe out the Taft-Hartley 


WORKERS on the assembly line at Rivor Rauea, 


election results is that those can- 
didates among the _ progressives 
who made the strongest runs were 
those who had been most active in 
leading job action struggles of the 
workers. . 

The victory of Ed Lock in 
Plastics, the surprisingly large vote 
for McPhail in Press Steel, the 
success of the Boatin-Gates-Gallo 
slate_in Motor Building illustrate 
this point. In spite of the concen- 
tration of the Thompson-Reuther | 
and ACTU forces against them, in 
face of the most vicious Red-bait- 


gle 


of Stru 
GANLEY 


IBERAL economists tell 


have created, the 


Where Bosses Get 
Go-Ahead Signal 
To Cut Wages 


us. that it would be good if 


prices were cut, wages boosted and profits decreased. 


Sure it would be good—but if the employers ever did this, 
either directly.or through their own government, they'd be acting 
strangely indeed for profit-hungry capitalists. 

In real life the employers are doing the opposite. The auto barons, 
for example, are taking full advantage of the political hysteria they 
“cold war,” the efforts to illegalize the Communist 
Party in the case of the 12, etc., to shove the 


full burden of an unfolding economic crisis on 
the backs of the workers. That’s the real story 
behind the limited cuts in auto prices today. 


oa uo 2 


- AT THE SAME TIME that. Kaiser-Frazer cuts 


ing, the workers gave them great —5jgs 7) sas 


votes of confidence. The progres- 
sives who fell before the right- 
wing onslaught in Tool: and wie 
must take heed of the fact that only 
those leaders who really lead the 
workers in mass struggles will be 
able to overcome and defeat the 
demagogues and machine pressure 
men. 

This election struggle has been 
the high point thus far, in what 
must be a continuing struggle of 
the rank and file movement to se- 
cure their control over the union so 
that Local 600 may again become 
a bulwark of progressive strength 
for labor and the people’s struggle 
against the forces of reaction, fas- 
cism and war. The next round of 
economic struggle will be to in- 
fluence the character and content 
of the wage-contact negotiations. 
In the meantime the whole board 
area of political struggle against 
the outrages being perpetrated 
against the rights of Communists 
and other progressives, the dan- 
gerous development of the war 
danger, the betrayal of the Civil 
Rights promises to the Negro peo- 
ple, the betrayal of labor in the 


law, etc., constitute urgent chal- 
lenges for action from the United 
Fighting Progressives. 


SOOO 's's” 


NAT GANLEY 


-Henry Ford II has already come out with the 


edict of no wage increase,.no company-paid-for-pension and fer a 22 
percent increase in speedup. It’s not out of the question that Ford 
may also ask for a wage cut, because he expects “automobile prices 


to drop slightly this year,” 


And brother, if you think Hank ‘ke Second is too much of a 
“human engineer to do it, then-take a glance at Continental Motors 
in Muskegon and Midland Steel in Detroit. Continental openly brags 
that they are forced to cut their prices 12 percent and that it has 
to come out of the hides of their workers throughout a 4 percent wage 
cut, increased speedup and the undermining of seniority rights. Mid- 
land Steel joins this hit-the-workers parade with a combined wage 
cut-speedup drive. And so it goes down the whole auto production 


line. 


There’s something new here, boys. For the first time in 12 years 
the auto barons have the nerve to openly demand wage cuts. 


* 


_THAT’S WHAT the auto barons mean when they say the 
“honeymoon is over”: the industry is changed from a backlog order 


market to a buyers’ market, there’s sagging prices on used cars and 
lagging sales of new cars. Wage cuts and less workers speeded up to 


turn out all the cars they. need 


| profits relatively high-. 


for the lagging sales—that keeps 


This hastens the unfolding economic crisis because less workers 
having less purchasing power can’t buy back the February inven- 
tories of over $15 billion in durable goods (including automotive 
products) and over $16 billion.in non-durable goods. But this doesn't | 
bother the employers orie bit. Each trust, each employer just looks 
out for his own moneybags—And may the devil take the rest, 

And who helps hasten the unfolding economic crisis? You 
guessed it. It’s the Reuther administration of the UAW by its ac- 
ceptance of the General Motors wage cutting contract and its knifing 
of the 30-cent wage increase demand this vear. 


Henry the Second now tells newspapermen that he slipped last 
January when he said fourth round wage increases were inevitable 
this year. Sure he slipped. He underestimated the fine job which the 
Reuther leadership would perform in agreeing to a wage-cuttin 
pattern for the auto industry. You see, GM’s C. E. Wilson didnt 
make the same slip. C. E. knows his Walter P. much better. He 
knew just what the wage cutting 2-year escalator freeze.would do to 


collective bargaining in 1949 


+ 
THE AUTO BARONS wouldn’t dare to talk of open and direct 


wage cuts. this year if the auto workers answered red-baiting on the 
offensive, if they spoke up for peace and democracy and against the 


drive to bring on war and fascism. 


Remember: It was during the pe- 


riod 1936 to 1941 that the auto workers. recorded their’ greatest 
achievements in economic and union gains. 

It’s also clear that the UAW locals should start organizing. their 
own unemployed, to fight for work or wages, for increased MUCC 
benefits, especially for jobs for the Negro workers #nd the youth 
who are the hardest hit by unemployment. United struggles of em- 
ployed and unemployed, Negro and white, youth and adult is the 
only way to make the trusts pay for the unfolding economic crisis. — 

Another thing stands out. All strikes that hit back against com- 
pany wage cuts, speedup and the firing of workers who fight these 
evils, deserves the support of the workers wegardless of whether 


they have followed all the company-security red tape rules ‘or not. 


DETROIT.—The continued 
control of the 1,000,000-strong 
UAW-CIO by the powerful Wal- 
ter Reuther machine is less secure 
this year than in 1948. 

Returns from elections in 59 
local ,unions, while showing an 
edge in favor of the anti-Reuther 
camp, are. offset by unreported 
smaller locals throughout the 
country remaining in the Reuther 


. : 


* column. 


* 


and units which cast 2,374 votes 
in the most recent UAW conven- 
tion were in the Reuther column, 
1 locals and units with 2,419 

e in the anti-Reuther 


ing. titel 


aimed 


Local Elections Loosen Reuth 


THESE RETURNS _ include 
Ford Local 600;~where the in- 
cumbent_  Thompson-Reuther 
forces took all local posts, except 
two, in the primary. The Reuyther 
camp took seven buildings in unit 
officer elections with 212 votes, 
the anti-Reuther slate took four 
buildings with 130 votes and five 
buildings with 160.votes were 
thrown into run-off elections at 
Ford's. 

The $1 loca’ in the anti- 
Reuther column are not yet 
merged into a single national pro- 
gressive caucus. Also, the voting 
strength of the most recenf UAW 
convention will be greater in the 
next convention for both Reuther 
and anti-Reuther locals. 


at eliminating progressive 


‘tmkithine,{ which |tions wéteialsd reelectdd in Cleve- 


| \ 
control in all UAW locals this 
year, succeeded in defeating anti- 
Reuther administrations in four 
locals and two buildings with 247 
votes, while anti-Reuther forces 
upset Reuther control in 10 locals 
with 382 votes.. _—. 

Cleveland Amangamated Local 
217 joined the Reuther upset col- 
umn when Louis Eiben, progres- 
sive, defeated the incumbent 
right-wing prexy Ed Chervany by 
467 votes to 178. A. E. Steven- 
son, ousted as Cleveland’ CIO 
Council leader by a right-wing 
purge, was elected Local 217 
delegate to the Council with 401 
votes out of 761 cast. 

s 


_ANTI-REUTHER administra- 


land Diesel Local 207 and in 


a 


er’s Grip on the UAW 


ae the same Ohio region, Local 


Park Drop. Forge Local 776. 
With the exception of one post, 
anti-Gosser forces retained the 


leadership of Toledo Local 14.| 


Richard Gosser is Reuther’s inter- 
national vice-prexy. In the large 
Amalgamated Local 12, Gosser 
retained over-all control. In the 
Auto-Lite unit, anti-Gosser forces 
took 12 of the 15 committee posts, 
defeating seven Gosser incum- 
bents. In Willys-Overland Gos- 
ser control was retained. 

In Spicer, with efnployment 
dropping from 4,000 to 1,000, an 
upset of progressives was - re- 
corded. The anti-Gosser forces 
held their own in DeVilbis with 
eight out of 10 on the comfnit- 
tee. Champion . one more 
progressive ‘‘on e  committ 
making-it'twe out of nine, **’’ nee 


750, Marion, and Local 106 in 
Lima recorded pro-Gosser results. 
The upsets favoring the Reu- 


ther machine were in Fleetwood | 


Local 15, Cadillac Local 22, Buick 
Local 599, and in the Tool and 


Die and Miscellaneous units of 
Ford Local 600. 


Upsets of Reuther control were 
recorded in Dodge Local 3, Cal. 
Local. 406, Federal Mogul Local 
202, Kaiser-Frazer 142, Fisher 
Local 581, Detroit Steel Local 351, 
Harvester Local 6, Seaman Body 
Local 75, Bendix Local 9 and 
Cleveland Local 217, | 


The Plymouth Local 51 posts . 


were split 5 to 5, with control to 
be determined by shop committee 
Lehi 


219509 


at 
7 : 
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NEW ORLEANS (F P). _ Vet: 
erans and Negroes are especially 
victimized by growing unemploy- 
ment in Louisiana, which is 
fecting all ‘types of industry. , 
_ Total number of unemployed 
in the state rose from 34;200 m 
December to 38,300 in January. 
Figures for F ebruary are not yet 
available, but the monthly bulle- 
tins of the State Employment De- 
partnient indicate a trend of ris- 
jing unemployment. - The - March 
I builetin stclicted: “1949 is to 
be a. year . of downward adjust- 
ment.” 

The local Mer Orleans bulletin 
noted that a new factor must be 
taken into account— ‘technological 


- 


= om 


Veterans ‘ast: 


Workers 


ty 


“technological unem- 
| ployment because .an increasingly 
serious problem as_ simplifieation 
of locaily used industrial processes 
is accomplished ‘in one t after 
another,” it cited .as an example 
the .fact that techincal ‘improve- 
ments in a local vegetable oil plant 
“will make part of its operation 


automatic.” 
Of the unemployed, ‘slightly | 


more than 31 percent are. veterans. 
The number of. applications for| 


unempleyment insurance is rising 
steadily ‘along with the layoffs. 
| Compensation -ranges from $5 to 
$25 a week, payable for 20 weeks | 
in any one year. Last year’s leg- 
islative restrictions provide, how- 


| displacement of labor.” Empha- 


ever, 


that workers on strike are} 


Among ‘Peuisiana 


barred from eves bene- 
fits. 

The cold statisties of the official 
reports obscure the sharp feeling 
of insecurity spreading among 
workers. As one worker whom 
this writer interviewed said: “If 
youre going to write anything 
about unemployment, the word 
is; ‘Things are tough!” 


Although ‘New Orleans is the | we 


|country’s second largest port, work 


is very slow in the shipyards and 


on the -docks. Workers at the 


two plants of the Avondale Marine ind ea] 


Ways Inc. report that employment 
there has been cut to the bone. 
Unemployment is also serious at 
the ‘Todd-Johnson Ship Repair 
Yard in Algiers. 

1 talked to some of the 6,000 ‘f 


ale 


white and Negro longshoremen of 
this port during a morning 

, and found: them all worried | 

abgat th the. scareity. of .work. . 

“Td bike to swork more hours, 
ong. ‘white longshore- 
ket only 23 hours this 
abou eee last 

- stagding nearby 
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still worse oe Hoe pric typi 
replies from a: gies lier rkers, 
some young, others sed and ‘with: 
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“JT haven’t made an hour this 
| week, and only 4% hours last: 
week. . . . Three hours.this week. 
None last week. . . . Twelve hours 


"tthis week, but last week was okay. 


No work at all this week, and: only 
a day and four hours last week, 
oe, Nota thing 1 now, and rns 
ilast week either.” ’ 


In the field of + ROO ae the 


“és ‘| Celotex. Corp, ‘has: cut its- - work- 


tweek - to~four days and a further 


cut . is-xeportedly | in - < rbepect 
 féeling 

“Fewer: and ‘fewer fur 
Fok: -example, : are: being 


all én eet on company land be- 


cause furs-are a luxury. item and 
feel de are amouss the: first to 


THE FARMER WHO BEGAN WITH ONE GOOSE 


ae ‘ 
A 


oO 


kia, On ee jolene ccna ee — 
' f : ‘ate ‘ le < “2 fone “ ae “. . - ate 


— omeerp GADDY had a goose. Now he nae Saad Before he had the goose, he had an 


80-year-old mother-in-law. 


She loved to fish. Farmer Gaddy built a fish pond for Grandma, and for 


the rest of her life she sat, almost every day, often with her grandchildren and great-grandchildren, con- 
tentedly fishing on the banks of the little ‘pond near Ansonville, N. C. Farmer Gaddy’s original geese 


“decoyed” nine Canadian geese to the pond in 1937, 
‘and now around 5,000 geese come to the enlarged lake each winter. 


The next year 


14 came; the third, 32, then 75, 
Gaddy’ Ss geese are the No. 1 


‘point of interest in his section of North Carolina. People flock to the pond to watch the birds, and 


‘school teachers march entire classes down to the banks at feeding time. 


The audiences, except chil- 


‘dren, pay 25 cents per person to watch the birds. This helps Gaddy pay for the feed. The area 
within a half-mile of the pond has been declared a- refuge. The geese are Gaddy’s friends. So every 
_year, late in March, there is the sweet Sorrow of parting as the geese take wing for the North. 


Oklahoma Students Vote — 
Opposition to Jimcrow 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 
Eighty. percent of the students at- 
tending the Univesity of, Okla- 
' homa - reject the state’s Jimcrow 

shildseophy in education, accord- 

ba: ‘to a poll ‘conducted on the 
campus by the Equal Education 
Committee - during the week. of 
March — 18-25.* The poll, based 
upon a: questionnaire filled” in br- 
a rong section ‘of 1229 of the Uni- 
versity’$ 12,000 students, indicates 
8 startling gain of over 36 percent 
for | anti-Jimcrow sentiment at 
oO. U. . 

g. The conclusion. is inescapable, 

the committee reported in releas- 
ie the results of the poll, “that 

ere has been an important and 
dramatic change in student think- 
ing, and that the overwhelming 
majority of the student body fa- 
vors the admission of Negroes to 
the . University.” 

OF the, stisdléiat boily 65. 8 per- 
cent favors. unsegregated - -educa- 
tion on the.graduste level, while} 
only 13.7 percent voted for segre- 
gated classes. 63.8 percent favors 
unsegregated classes for wunder-|-. 
graduate students, while 15.2 per- 
cent prefer that these classes be 


separate. Onl AP.1 still ‘cli to 
Jimctow y dehools: ae : 


1948 - indicated that only 43.6 of 
the students :favored Negro admis- 
sion to -the. University under any 
conditions. The 1948 poll, which 
marked the. beginning of the phe- 
nominal shift in student: opinion, 
was taken the week before the 
Supreme Court, acting in the Sipuel 
Case, ordered the State of Okla- 
homa ts provide equal facilities for 
‘Negro education as soon as for 
white students. ee 

The Equal Education ‘Commit- 
tee was organized:in September, 
1948, to counteract the pressure 
upon: the student progressive 
forces: to accept a’ legalistic; pas- 
sive approach to segregation.’ Be-| 
«ause of its action. program, the] .. 
Cominittee immediately gained. the 
support, of the totaf ‘student ‘body 
at Langston University, Okla- 
homa’s. Negro college. <A joint 
committee; embracing the entire 
Langston rene, ~ established 


“WORKING in  Sesler’ coopera- 
tion, the two groups picketed the; 
Oklahoma Capitol building early 
in: January, demanding an end to} 

education. The 


Jimcrow success. 


of the Genonetention -led to reac-} 


fective strike of Langston students, 
| supported by progressive groups all 
over the state, forced his reinstate- 
ment. 

More than 200 delegates from 
campus, religious, labor and civic 
organizations met in Oklahoma 
City in F ebruary to plan coor- 
dinated action to defeat Jimcrow 
and to protect civil rights. 


- |Send Invitation 


| Negro Jaborer from this small com- 


_|the Southern Railroad. A candidate | 


By Vietor Savage! 
NE i ; 2 ew 


oa: gibup “ot the Se acthtes 7 Ree! ‘Teap- 


pers Union recently ‘came from the: woods of several parishes 
to picket the-.firm of Steinberg and Co., wholesale fur dealers. 


Negro Workers 


ToShostakovich 


FIREWORK STATION,. Ul.—A 


munity of 2000 sent his invitation 
to Dimitri Shostakovich, following 
the invitation sent by the N.A.M. 
He invited the Russian composer 
and other delegates to the World 
Peace Conference to visit his com- 
munity.and talk over. the issues of 
peace with him and his neighbors 
there. 

Fifty-year-old McKinley _ Bell, 
long-time resident. of Centerville 
Township, works as a laborer for 


for the office of Chief Supervisor 
in. Centreville Township in the 
elections coming up on April 5th, 
Mr. Bell is the first Negro ever to 
run for this office: Running on 
Progressive Party ticket. 

After much discussion among. his 
neighbors McKinley. Bell invited 
the delegates. 

Full text of the telegram is as 
follows: 

“Read in newspapers that the 
National Association of _Manufac- 
turers invited you to visit them. 
I’ work on a railroad gang. Work- 
ing people of my township asked 
me to invite you to visit us. 

“Here in Fireworks. Station, Illi- 
nois, we are scared by war talk. 
‘We want to talk peace with you 
| because you are nota politician. 
We know that working: can 
work out all the: differences be- 


tween a our countries, aey are not 


jimcrow bars set up by the Norfolk 
Plumbing Contractors Board _ of|"%# 
Examiners brought results recent- 
ly when for the first time in Nor- 
folk’s history two Negro applicants 


were. granted master plumber’s 
licenses. The licenses were granted 


to Louis L. aps pe and Edward 


|W. Carter both,of whom. have done 


plumbing work for many years but 


who previously had been refused 
masters licenses. : 


Mr. Hughes ‘has been a ‘plumber | 
for. 23 years, and. for 7:years taught 
P lumbing in trade. courses, but 


| “failed” examinations for His mas- 


Wn meen 
—_ 


- 


icips rte ficences’ which he ‘has taken 
OUR fencoR casey TGR MeC ri 


Negroes Win Woolworth Jobs, 
Master Plumber Licenses — 


-N ORFOLK, Va. Protest against also a plumber teacher and for. 


] 


| 


many vem a practicing plumber, 
previous annual 
Lendanhons since 3940, 


_ Action of the Plumbing Board 
is the second victory in the fight 
for job rights for Negroes in Nor- 


‘folk in the past few months. A 
picket line .at- Woolworth’s brought 
the first. victory in the hiring of 
several ‘Negro salesladies.": But the. 
progressive forces realize. that 
these victories“ are fust a start’ in’ 
the right direction; they. ‘look for- 
watd to a: powing | ‘campaign 
against every form of job discrim- 

ination and: : thé. vicious 


2 Ten of them had been fired in 


1946 for joining the union, and the 
local ‘National Labor © Relations 
|Board representatives had ‘ruled 
that the men: should be. reinstated 
and given their back pay. Morris 
Steinberg, who owns the land on 
which his trappers work, «refused 
to heéd the NLRB ruling. Last 
summer the NLRB appeals board 
in Washington, D. C., reviewedethe 
case and-reafirmed the decision of 
the local board, but Boss Stein- 
berg still ignored their ruling. 
When no action had been taken 
this winter, the fourth winter since 
the arbitrary firing of the ten men, 
the trappers decided to picket. 
They had to converge on New Or- 
leans by car, bus and railroad in 
order to do it, but they carried out 
at least a symbolic picket line today 
from ten in the morning until, two 
in the afternoon, carrying placards 


and handing out leaflets to pass 


ersby. 


One of the ten fired tone 
among the picketers was bronzed, 
wiry Gustave Rulf, who looked 
grimly up at the four story white 
brick building before which he 
‘marched. He pointed out to this 
reporter how Julian Steinberg, son 
of the head of the firm and its legal 
representative, came out of the. of- 
fice two or three times to scrutinize 
the faces of the picketers. ..“He 
knows me, all right,” Rulf said, 
with a stern smile. 


“I trapped for Steinberg for six 
years before he fired me,” he said, 
“on his land in Jefferson parish. 
He owns land all over, anywhere 
you want to go.” 


Rulf's wife used to help ‘him 
trap. And his five’ kids, all of. 
school age, used to help him dry 
the skins of the mink and muskrat 
which are the chief fur-bearing ani- | 
mals the trappers catch, althou 
they also get cheap furs like 
coon and oppossum, and now and 
ithen a rare but much-prized otter. 

Rulf can’t read or write, but he 


| explained with pride that ‘his ‘two 


oldest children are now in high 
school. | 

It’s hard times now, he said, try- 
ing to suppoft a family. The trap- 
ping work used to ease things over 
with the income from the two-and- 
a-half months winter trapping sea-, 
son—but Boss Steinberg says. that 
if you join a union, you can’t work 
for him, no matter what the NLRB 


rules. 


The Southern Fur Trappers con- 
stitute-Local 6 of the International 
Fur and: Leather, Workers Union, 
Clo, : vaste ‘Theodore R. Means, in- 


cork 


~ Brother Means ‘Says that: this 


ae y-white” ¢ ly oe, 


tition 40 the NLRB ‘to: 
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DETROIT. —As wage négotiation: time ‘Siweis near for 


auto workers, statements: are being issued by employers re- 
fusing outright to grant increases and stating that wage 


cuts will be their “offer.” 
«Ford has already’ announ 


that there will be no wage increase | 
offered by the company in 1949 
nor will they agree to any pension’ 
plan of, $100 a month paid for’ by 
them. They added a- demand. for 
22 percent‘ increase in production. 


General Motors, which accord- | 


ing to the contract doesn't have to 
discuss wages with the UAW till 


© 
ced : union, ‘hoping to wear the workers 


1950, has ‘initiated a speedup 
campaign, an example being the 
workers. at the Flint Chevrolet 
plant who face a 20 percent boost 
in, production. GM here is obvi- 
ously seeking to get back its recent 
_. price cut of ‘cars from the sweat 
of the workers. \_ 

At Midland Stéel plant in -De- 
troit, 2,500 workers face an in- 
crease in production and a cut in 
their piecework rates of pay. A 
strike vote here showed 1,881 for 
strike and 127 against. Eleven 
men, 10 Negroes and one white 
were fired for resisting speedup. 
The company which was getting 
70 frames an hour, told the work- 
ers we'll take back the 11 fired 
men if you give us 100 frames an 
hour, The strike is expected at 
any time. 

In .other plants the companies 
are on the offensive against the 


| 


|down through lockouts, ‘short work 
weeks and. layoffs. Chrysler and 


} Hudson, at ‘present lead the field | 


in lockouts. Last two weeks have 
seen.-30,000 ‘Chrysler workers sent 


|home,. day «after day, on the ex- 


cuse. that “wildcatters” are closing 
down the plant. 

Chrysler negotiations open June 
15. The Chrysler locals, Plymouth 
and DeSoto, have demanded the 
UAW go in for a 30c wage in- 
crease. 


At Hudson, where department 
meetings last week voted to walk 
out en masse if the company sent 
anyone home, the rank and file 
have. gotten the local leadership 
'to support a protest demonstration 
‘before the company’s offices in 
event of a lockout. | 

Besides this policy: of wearing 
the workers down through almost 
daily lockouts the companies are 


& | 


DETROIT — Local 26 of the 


now producing one more weapon, 


to prevent any wage increases if « 


1949. 

That is the tactic of cutting, 
prices on Cars. ° GM started’ this 
some weeks ago. 


has followed. a. 
cut prices. 


Kaiser Frazer 


__ Lansing Youth Lobby — 
~ To Ask More Housing 


DETROIT.—Young Michiganders 
special problems to Lansing for an airing on Thursday, April 
21. At the call of the Young Progressives of Michigan, 


IT’S NOT AMUSING, M 


Runaround at Willow Ren: 


hundreds ,are expected to tell 
legislators that young people can- 
not stomach the fruitless job-hunt 
they face on leaving school. They 
will blast the closed doors of fac- 
tories, schools and _ recreational 
facilities which confront many of 
their number. They will expose 
the plight of thousands of young 
sweethearts who are unable to 
marry and have children because 
of inadequate, overcrowded. hous- 
ing. 

They will talk out their prob- 
lems. and needs at morning ses- 
sions at 214% N. Washington St., 
Lansing, dealing with youth in 
trade unions, churches, schools 
and as lobbyists. In the afternoon 
they will have the practical task of 
confronting legislators with de- 
mands for the fair employment 
practices bill, fair educational 
— bill, increased unem- 

proyment compensation, large 

public housing program and 
a request to memorialize Con-: 


gress .to- extend. GI unemployment 
benefits. 


All young people are invited to 
participate and can register for $1 
at “Youth Tells Its Story,” 423 
Reid Bldg., Detroit 26, WO 5- 
1730.. A 50-car caravan is to as- 
- semble at Michigan and Wyoming 
early morning a week from Thurs- 


day. 
J. GREEN 


[ 200 caartoy 


will’ bring — their 


Henry Ford II | | 


CIO Office Workers last week was 
reluctantly compelled to ter- 
minate” the strike against the 
Great Lakes Mutual Life Insurance 
‘Co. 


A statement by the local's ex- 
ecutive board pledged financial and 
other help to the. 35 office girls 
iwho had stayed out courageously 
since Nov. 4, 1948. 


The statement went into rea-} 
sons for the strikes feature: 

® The companys fierce and 
_| wily resistance—refusal to hold an 
election, all-out appeals to the 
community, refusal to negotiate, 
and winning: away — insurance 
agents through raise and addi- 
tional privileges. 

® Philip Murray's attack on the 


GREAT LAKES INSURANCE CO. 


. 


SUNDAY, 


THE WORKER, 


APRIL 10, 


Pies 


UOPWA-CIO at the © Portland 
Convention was used to the com- 
pany’s advantage, as was the 
Wayne County CIO’s strike-break- 
ing proposal that the UVOPWA re- 
move itself from the strike, leav- 
ing the striking proposal that the 
UOPWA remove itself from the 
strike, leaving. the strikers .with-]* 
out any union, and_ its drawing 
off of five active strikers by. giving 
them .temporary jobs.. This, at- 
titude was abetted by a factional 
group within Local 26 itself. 


© The union's efforts — sup- 
ported by UAW Local 600, other 


locals and -outstanding citizens— 


to convince policy-holders to with-| 


hold payments were too weak to 
counteract the companys unique 
position in the Negro community 


(won largely chreugh refusal of big. 


R. GOVERNOR 


ANN ARBOR. — Gov. “Soapy 
Williams thought the show 
“Froggy. Bottom” was so amusing 
that he sent University of Michi- 
gan students a congratulatory let- 
ter telling them how much he liked 
ae 

“Froggy Bottom” professes to 
tell how happy life. can be. at 
Willow Run Village. But it. goes 
easy on the government-sponsored 
“Hooverville” made up of a gro 
of-plywood shacks in one of which 
a two-month-old baby was recently 
burned to death. 

The “Froggy Bottom” itself. is 
not funny to hundreds of . Negro 
residents fired from Kaiser-Frazer’s 
Willow Run plant. Seven thovu- 
sand unemployed workers are 
drawing 2 ste compen- 
sation checks, with several hun- 
dred more getting direct relief. 
“Froggy Bottom” workers some 
weeks ago set up an Unemployed 


Council. 
* 


ONE WEEK Governor Wil- 
liams appealed to his radio listen- 
ers to get petitions signed among 
the voters supporting his legisla- 
tive program. The unemployed 
‘in Bottom” h the 


compénsation benefits for 
off workers... 
So they went out and got hun- 


Governor say that he favored in-| 


ie aid 


to Lansing and after waiting 
around outside the Governor's of- 
fice, finally caught him as he was 


petitions. Governor  Wvilliamis 

grabbed them and walked on, not 

even giving the~ delegation the 

courtesy of thanking them for 

— . response to his radio ap- 
al, 

On March 22, the unemployed 
of “Froggy Bottom” once again 
went to. Lansin because condi- 
tions were ‘rapidly getting worse. 
They had read that the Governor 
was working closely with CIO and 
AFLleaders. The unemployed 
wanted to tell him that anti-labor 
County Road Commissioners were 
trying to make the unemployed 
work for wages of 75 cents an 
hour, while the union scale was 
$1.25. 

Also the Ypsilanti Mayor, Daniel 
Quirk, was making no effort to 


emerging and handed him the| 


| 


get funds for welfare clients, or 


oppose the attempt to. make the 
unemployed scab on the roads. 


*« 

WHEN THE “Froggy Bottom” 
unemployed reached Lansing, they 
were informed that ° ‘the Governor 
is out.” 

They showed Farrell th 
ciled demands: 

© Unemployment Coidiianniblina 
and walfare aid to be not less than 
Said. week with $5 extra for each 


© Public Works Program at pre- 
vailing union wages. 


eir —- 


® Declare Willow Run on emer-| 


gency area, because 7,500 people: 
are drawing compensation and re- 


lief out of a working population of| 


25,000 in the Ypsilanti-Willow Run 
area. 

Mr. Farrell, sitting back in his 
nice, warm, 


cozy . office, didn’t| 
think Willow Run was an emer-| 


strikers held out over five months de- 
spite stabs-in-the-back agaist their CIO office union like this statementy by Murray. 


ClO Office Workers Impelled 
To Call Off Great Lakes Strike 


insurance outfits to ‘sell policies: 
to Negroes), the silence of the Ne-: 
gro press and the difficulty faced 
by friendly policy holders as the 
strike went on and on. 

In closing the case, the Local's: | 
leadership voiced highest praise 
for the “splendid battle,” and 
“courage and determination” of the 
women strikers. 


FREE DELIVERY “~——~"}. 


Mimeograph Paper 
Stencils and Office Supplies 
Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Rented - Repaired - Sold 


Silver Typewriter Co. 
? 16853 Liverneis epp. U ef D 
Phone UN 4-4924 


WEbster 3.0808 
Pick-up and _ Delivery 


BETTY 


Cleaners, Tailors and Furriers. 
5600 JOY ROAD 


j.5.ROYSTER 


MOVING £ STORAGE CO. 


2944 Hanley. Detroit, Mich. 


—— 


General Repairs 


j 


® GAS ‘@ OIL 


Read Service Brake Service 
Collisies Bumping 
Painting , Underceoating 


GEORGE POSEN 
SERVICE 


8308—12th St., cor. Virginia Pk. 
Phone TR 3-9887 


amend area. 


) 


Prescri ptions Called for 
and Delivered 


PINCUS DRUGS 
11344 Whittier at Laing 


Painting : Decorating 
Interior - Exterior 


JESSE PARRISH 
Beet 252 E. Palmer TR 2-6752 


GLASS TOPS - MIRRORS 
SHOWER DOORS 


NORTH GLASS CO. 


8016 McNICHOLS ROAD W. 
Phone UN 3-9985 


dreds of signatures. 


They went, 


2 —— 
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At Chevrolet the corporation 
aping the Ford Motor Co,s de- 
‘mand for 22 percent. 


Four men have been disciplined 
in the crankshaft department at 
Chevy because they told the com- 
pany they wouldn't. give them the 
increased jobs. April 5-6 the 
Chevy stirke vote will be taken 
outside the plant gates. An over-’ 
whelming vote is expected for 
strike action. | 

This is the local that some 
weeks ago demanded from tof 
UAW dheais a National UAW- 
GM conference to combat speed- 
up and get rid of the phony urr- 
pire. 

At Fisher 2, a strike vote has 
been taken because the company 
jacked up production from 57 to 
63 jobs. William Conuellv, shop 
chairman was fired and practically 
thrown out of the plant bodily 
while checking a speedup beet. 


The workers gave the company 
a time limit to bring Connelly 
back. The company brought him 
* back. Be 

At Fisher 1, the company raised 
production two jobs per hour from 
_ 84 and one eighth to 36 and one 
eighth. Here they are meeting _re- 
sistance. In 1941 on the back fin- 


ishing job the company was get- |. 


ting 42 jobs an hour with 10% 
teams. Today they are getting 36 
and one eighth jobs per hour with 
6 teams. 


At A. C. Spark Plug hundreds 
of women workers have been laid 
off, with little or no campaign on 
the part of the local officers to 
fight for the 30 hour week with 
40 hours pay. This demand is now 
growing in auto shops, with one 
quarter of a million unemployed 


in the state, most of them auto. 


workers. 


Picket is Jobs 


DETROIT.—For 14 -weeks a 
Rein line has been maintained at 


~ 


eisners and Kresges 12 St. stores 
ere. Both stores do not hire Ne- 
gro girls and hire only a token 
number of Jewish girls. The coni- 
— is overwhelmingly popu- 
ated by Negro and Jewish people. 

The neighborhood committee to 
nd discrimination in hiring at 
these two stores. is made up of 
IWO, Civil Rights, Young Pro- 


gressives and Communist Party 


a 


impudently demanded a 20 
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FLINT.—The spirit of struggle is rushing through the plants of General Motors | 
here against mounting speedup. Strike votes have been taken at Chevrolet and Fisher 2. 


percent raise in production, 


15 Colleges 


® 


indicted Communist leaders, _has 
just returned to his home here af- 
ter speaking on his case before 
students on 15 of the major cam- 
puses in the Eastern States. 


Zarichny spoke at Harvard, 
Rutgers, Sarah Lawrence, Vassar, 
Columbia, CCNY, Brooklyu Col- 
lege, Queens College, Yale, New 
York University, Long Island Uni- 
versity, U of Syracuse, U. of Buf- 
falo, U of Pennsylvania and Hun- 
ter College. 

His tour was sponsored by the 
Young Progressives of America. 
All of the meetings adopted 
resolutions protesting against his 
(expulsion. Many \attending the 
meetings sent individual letters 
and postcards to MSC president 


John Hannah. /| 


In January, 1947, Zarichny wa 
placed on a disciplinary probation 
by MSC as a result of distributing 


a leaflet of American Youth for 
Democracy supporting passage of 
a FEPC Act by the Michigan State 
Legislature. 

The terms of the probation pro- 
hibited Zarichny from participat- 
ing -in extra-curricular activity on 
campus but stated that “any polit- 
ical beliefs that you may hold play 
no part in this action.” 

In April and May of 1948, Zar- 
ichny was grilled by the infamous 
witchhunting Callahan Commit- 
tee of the Michigan State Legisla- 
ture. He refused to reply to a 
question asking if he were a Com- 
munist. On the last day of the 
legislativa session, the State Sen- 


ate, acting as prosecutor, judge 


James Zarichny Visits 


For His Right to Study: 


FLINT.—James Zarichny, a mathematics senior at 
Michigan State College who was expelled for attending an 
off-campus meeting adddressed by Carl Winter, one of the 


with Plea 


lars 
Oe 


JAMES ZARICHNY 


of contempt and sentenced him to 
prison. 

Under the Michigan Constitu- 
tion, this sentence could only last 
the life of the legislative session, 
and since the sentence was im- 
posed on the last day of the ses- 
sion Zarichny did not have to go 
to jail. | 

On Dec. 6, 1948, Zarichny at- 
tended a meeting of the Ingham 
County Civil Rights at which Carl 
Winter, state chairman of the 
Communist Party of Michigan 
spoke on his indictment. 

On Dec. 20, 1948, just before 
the close of the school for. the 


Christmas vacation, Zarichny re- 
ceived a letter from Dean S. E. 
Crowe stating that Zarichny 
would not be allowed to re-regis- 
ter for the new quarter on the 
ground that he had violated his 
disciplinary probation. 

Crowe named _ no _ specific 
charge in his notice to Zarichny 
on his expulsion. 


groups. 


KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 


Inside Dope on MUCC 


The enactment of the Michigan 
nemplovment Compensation Act 
1936 was “to provide for the 
‘protection of this State from the 
azards of unemployment.” This is 
from the preamble of the Michi- 
gan Unemployment Compensi- 
tion Act. : 

Since then the autamobile mo- 
guls, General Motors, Chrysler 
and Ford, with the aid of the 
Sigler administration, have been 
able to pass almost a hundred 
amendments to the Act which 
_ yestrict workers from receiving 
their due benefits. | 

Here are threé of the basic de- 


structive features of the new'|- 


amendments: 


1. An employer can discharge a|’ 


worker on any flimsy excuse and 
eut off all his credits that have 
&ccumulated with the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation office. 

2. An employer can work a 
/ agen two days a week and lay 

im off for one week without any. 
compensation. 


8. Section 9, para. (e), of the 


eo ppamentes with the 


and jury, found Zarichny guilty 


age 
Editor’s note: With this arti- 


cle the Michigan Worker begins 
another service to its readers, 
under the general heading 
“Know Your Rights.” Periodic- - 
ally, we will print these brief, 
handy guides, on such topics as 
relief, 'd-age insurance, civil 
rights, rights in court, aid to 
widows, tenant’s rights, etc. Clip 
them and use them and show 
them to your shopmates and 
friends who ask for advice. 
With mass layoffs the most pres- 
sing problem in the state now, 
we start this series with an ar- 
ticle on the unemployment 
, compensation lay. 


.~ 


_J 


e 
tion even though they are able to 
perform their usual work. 

On point no. 1, in the past if an 
employer fired a worker, he was 
still able to obtain employment 
in another place for a few days 


and if laid off, he was automatic-. 
jally entitled to unemployment: 


compensation hased on the credits 


unemp! 


previous 
ployer. Now the worker jis out 


of luck. 


Point No. 2: According to the 


1936 Act of an. employer~ worked 
a worker for two days and laid 
him off for a period of eight days, 
the worker was entitled to par- 
tial benefits. Today the partial 
benefits are eliminated altogether. 

The only way a worker re- 
ceives a partial benefit is when 
lhe earns less than:$20 a week and 
receives an additional $10 from 


f 
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MICHIGAN 


a7 AUTOTOWN ALLEY | 
OY ME Spine ose ren 


STATE OF THE UNION 28 
WHILE THE AUTO WORKERS were battling speedup on’ 


- many fronts, taking strike votes and. preparing for the 1949 wage’ 


negotiations? what do you think the big news was out of ‘the UAW 
International Union office? : 
“Int. UAW Officers Buy Reuther a $12,000 Armored Car.” 
Wonder what 160,000 laid-off auto workers, sweating out the 


unemployment compensation and welfare lines, thought of that one? 
‘ * * # . 


OR TAKE TOMMY THOMPSON’S COLUMN this week in 
Ford Facts. He spends practically all the column feéling sorry. for 
policewomen whom he classifies as “workers like you and I.” _ 

This at a time when John Bugas, company v.p., demands a 
22 percent increase in production, tells the union that there will be 
no wage increase in 1949 and no pensions paid for by the-company. 
And all Fhompson can find time to write about is policewomen, 


“workers like you and I.” 
a 


= 


. a 


AN INDICATION that CIO Prexy Phil Murray and his col- 
leagues do not have the steel workers in their vest pockets was the 
extremely lgw vote cast in the recent “vote of confidence” élections. 

Murray was up for re-election as president. The steel workers 
don’t vote at conventions for their officers but through a referendum 
process. The steel top brass charaoterized the referendum as a 
“vote of confidence for Murray.” 

In fifteen local unions with a membership of 98,000 only 1,080 
members cast a “vote of confidence.” These 15 locals spread from 
Maryland to South Chicago. 

a 


ad * 


WE WONDER if Walter Reuther knows what goes on at the 
Continental Motors plant in Muskegon. The company proposes a 
four cent wage cut for the workers. It also wants to reduce the 
eight-man team that works on time study to two men. Also that 
the seniority setup be changed to eliminate “bumping” of workers 
with less seniority by workers with longer seniority, In other words 
all the company wants to do is scrap the union, except in. name. 

The payoff is that the Reuther gang in control wants “to dis- 
cuss further” this deal of the company. 


* * * 


~ POLITICOS 


MANY PEOPLE have wondered about Detroit Edison presi- 
dent Prentiss Brown sending a letter to Gov. Williams saying that 
there is not much difference between them on fixing increased rates 
for private utilities. : A aes , 

Watch for “Soapy” to come out with some proposals that will 
make Mr. Brown even more “friendly” towards “Soapy.” The utili- 


@ies are asking for an increase in rates of $47,000,000. 
> ” * 


WHAT A LAUGH lots of people got when Secretary of State 
Fred, Alger, Jr.,, Republican and Grosse Pointe neighbor of “Soapy” 
Williams, accused Williams of “deserting his class.” | 

Alger’s speech was made to a group of Republicans who all 
sadly shook their heads at “Soapy’s” going off with the big bad CIO. 
Alger said he got the full intent of Soapy’s “desertion” when he 
(Alger) returned from Florida. 

& 


* * 


WATCH FOR ONE of the top CIO Steél Workers’ organ- 
izers in Michigan.to cut loose on his chiefs. He doesn’t like the way 
that Phil Murray is looking the other way when it comes to helping 
steel organizers now being examined in Kalamazoo, in connection 
with the cleaning out of the scabs at the Shakespeare plant. 

, ee | 


THE FRISCO LONGSHOREMEN, organized in the Inter- 
national Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, CIO average 
in yearly pay more than longshoremen under the leadership of Joe 
Ryan, goon in New York who rules the Intérnational Longshore- 
men’s Union, AFL. | 

It’s not the Michigan Worker which says that but the New York 
ACTU paper, “The Labor Leader,” March 28 edition. 

Of course the whole story never mentions Harry Bridges, 
ILWU leader of the type vf rank and file union the ILWU is, in 
contrast to the notorious gangster-controlled Ryan outfit in New York. 


the Unemployment Compensation, 
or if he earns less than $10 a 
week, he would receive his full. 
$20 benefit check plus $2 for' 
each dependent. But the em- 
ployers have made it a practice to 
work an individual the number of 
hours that would pay him a few 
cents more than $20 so as to 
avoid partial payments. 

Point No. 3; The original Act 
allowed pregnant women com- 


pensation as long as they were/ 


able to perform. their customary 
job. Now the employer Kas to: 
find out.who is. pregnant and lay 
off that particular woman. She | 


|automatically disqualified. . 
‘drawing .benefits, TAS ag 
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MAY DAY crtenncs 


Invites Everybody 
Everybody who is interested in fighting 
FOR @ Peace | 
® Decent Standard of Living 


AGAINST e Speed-up in Industry 
_@ Jimcrow & All Forms of Discrimination 


To greet Michigan labor and its allies on 


MAY DAY 


= | 


Day greetings 


Name of Orgenizaticn 
I (We) wish te contribute my (our) May 
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EDITION The Ingram Family — 
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~ Crippling Amendments Ahead 


-—— See Page 3 —— 


Shosta kovich 


| E ra oa 
ye 
The renowned Soviet composer presents the 
facts of Soviet culture, and his view of the 
tole of the intellectual in the struggle of two 
artistic schools of thought. 


i ee Pe 


| _@ * 
DDT Is Poisoning You 
' Peter Stone sets forth the most recent in- 


formation about the widely heralded insecti- 
cide — and offers a program. 


Bo 4 . 
hite Supremacists’ 
er Panama 
seca U. S. Government policy is one of 


imcrow discrimination. 


How the qual 
standard works. 


ari Marx 


The man and his teaching — old facts given 


a new meanin _ by the mockery at Foley 
Square. As told by David Goldway. 


A Short Story 
“Walk to the Moon,” by Philip Bonosky, 
complete in this issue. 
Also columns by Ted Tinsley and others, 
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To Union 
BOSTON.—One thousand Rust- 
craft Publishing Co. workers met 
the boss head-on in a contract fight 
and walked away with a wage in- 
crease, a 86% hour work week, 
and eleven paid holidays. Man- 
agement also agreed to negotiate a 
health and welfare plan. 
Local 3 of CIO’s Amalgamated 
Lithographers, hit the boss where 
it counts.. Last year demands had 
been submitted to an “impartial” 
arbitrator; workers had _ gotten 
nothing. This year the union show- 
ed the boss a new contract on a 
“sign-it-or-else’ basis. | 


. a 
New Hampshire PP 
Blasts Late Checks 
CONCORD, N. H.—Unem- 
ployed workers in this state 


have had to wait five weeks and 
longer before receiving their first 


| ' compensation check. Tha@s a 


long time to have to tighten 
your belt while waiting for a 
few dollars. 

Reason for the unnecessary 
delay is revealed in this week's 
“Inside Information,” official or- 
gan of the New Hampshire Pro- 
gressive Party. The paper dis- 
closes that though unemploy- 
ment in the state has doubled 
in the past year, Congress has 
CUT DOWN the appropriation 
used to finance the work of the 
state’s Employment Service. 

Smaller-than-normal staffs 
have to handle twice as much 
work as usually expected. 


The boss read the contract: and eae 


decided not to sign. The union 
countered by taking a strike vote. 
Ninety percent voted to strike. The 
boss changed his mind fast and 
signed. 

Though the union includes only 
10percent of the plant's workers, it 
has won better conditions for all 
workers several times in the past. 
Union men emphasize that to keep 
old gains and win new ones the 
rest of the plant will have to be 
organized. Rustcraft workers have 
_ just seen how a little union pres- 

sure can make the boss change his 
mind. | 3 


MUCHNICK FRONTS > 


NEW SMEAR GROUP 


BOSTON.—An outfit titled 
“Counterattackers, Inc.” has ap- 
plied to Massachusetts officials for- 
a corporation charter. President 
Jerehiah F. Buckley, “research 
chief” for the “American Business 
Consultants, Ine.” declared that 
the new group would “disseminate’ 
information on the activities of 
subversive organizations.” 

The group will solicit: contribu- 
tions from businessmen. Six others 
are listed as incorporators of the 
outfit, They include Bernard 
Priestly, editor of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce's official 
publication, and Daniel F.. Sulli- 
van, “peanut Hitler’ Councilman 
from Boston’s Ward 4. _ 

Right. in- there with the red- 
smear-for-cash boys is _ Boston 
School Committeeman Isadore H. 


Y. Muchnick. _Muchnick, former 


1 


By Leo Soft 
BOSTO 


NEW ENGLAND 


AFL, CIO on Fence; 


N.—There are at least 150,000 workers without jobs 
were either FOR them or AGAINST them at last week's State House 


Locals Push 30 for 40 


in Massachusetts. You 
hearing on H. 905, 


The sides lined up pretty much as expected. Speaking in favor of the bill, which would boost 


R.I. Solons Nix 
All New Bills 


+ For Jobless. 


PROVIDENCE, R. .k—Rhode 
Island politicians slammed _ the 
door last week on a number of bills 
which would have increased and 
extended unemployment compen- 
sation benefits for the state's grow- 
ing number of jobless workers. 


The State Legislature clamped 
down on the introduction of new 
bills for the remainder of this ses- 
sion. Bills can now be turned 
down if avsingle legislator objects. 


The states Progressive Party 


% 4 thad prepared bills aimed at relief 


HENRY WALLACE 


The Progressive Party leader, 
Italian Socialist Pietro Nenni, and 
French Deputy Pierre Cot are 
among the speakers scheduled. to 
address a giant. peace rally in 
Boston May 2.. 


HART BILL PASSED; 


‘WITCH-HUNT SET 


CONCORD, -_N. H.—The New 
Hampshire State Legislature has 


* 


passed a. modified version of the. 


original Hart Resolution. The leg- 
islature created a nine-man interim 
committee to “probe into subver- 
sive activities” in New Hampshire. 
The Committee was given $3,500 
with which to conduct a staewide 
witch-hunt. 

Originally, the Hart Resolution 
had called for an investigation of 
the “teaching of Communism” at 
the University of New Hamp- 
shire and other schools. The new 


city councilman from Boston's pro- 
gressive-voting Ward = 14, 


committee is scheduled. to report 
its “findings” -by Jan. 1,. 1951. 


CHURCHILL PICKETS PROVE — 
PEACE MOVEMENT STRONG ~ 


: BOSTON:—Some 450 shouting. pickets showed former 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill that he wasn't go- 
ing to have an easy time selling World War III to the 


American people, the Tory war- 
monger -spoke at Massachusetts 
Institute-of Technology ceremonies 

here last week. ) | 
_ Uihion men, ministers and stu- 
dents rubbed shoulders with a 
picked audience of business, edu- 
cational and military brass that 
passed into the Garden as the 
picket line filed up and down at 
the Garden's entrance. 

The line described as “long” by. 
the local press, was the most mili- 
tant and successful held here in 
years. Twenty “Christian Ministers 
for Peace” joined hundreds of 
pickets mobilized by the Citizens 
Joint Committee for Peace Action. 
_ Chairman of the Citizens Com- 
mittee was Robert McCarthy, dis- 
trict director of the CIO’s United 
Furniture Workers. __ 

‘ SIGNS CARRIED BY the pick- 
ets included “Churchill Murders 
Greece,” “No. American Blood, 
Sweat and Tears for the British 
Empire,” and “No North Atlantic 
Pact for War.” Marchers chanted 
' “Send that Bundle Back to Brit- 


back ramp usually reserved for 
circus elephants. — | 

North End workers passing by 
the Garden expressed sympathy 
with the pickets slogans. Typical 
was one worker's remark: “What's 
he doing over here, anyway? He's 
not here just for .a visit.” Another 
said “Let him fight his own wars.” 

A burly cop assigned to patrol 
the picket line remarked: “I don’t 
know anything about these pickets, 
but as for Churchill, that black- 
and-tan has always been a thom 
in the side of Ireland. People like 
him shouldn’t be welcomed here.” 

Beacon Hillers pushing into the 
Garden had different remarks. 
“Why don’t you go back to Pales- 
tine?” they shouted at pickets. One 
woman was driven up to the Gar- 
den in a black limousine. She and 
her husband stopped to watch the 
pickets. “Isn’t it strange,” she mur- 
mured, “how pickets’ faces all over 
the world look the same?” They 
watched the line for several 
minutes, 


by entering the Garden dureogh'l 


quly a tiny sample of the potential 


mes Ai &- ‘ ; 
% ‘ 


| 


for the one out of six Rhode Island 
workers out of jobs. The bills 
would have jumped benefits to 
$30 for 40 weeks, would have 
abolished the employers’ merit 
system, and would have eliminated 
the 8-week penalty against strikers. 


State Rep.- Lewis” of the CIO, 
and Sen. Sgambato, international 
vice-president of the AFL TWU, 
had agreed previously to introduce 
the bills. But after checking with 
party and union officials, the “la- 
bor legislators” backed out. Pro- 


— continue to lobby for the 
ills. 


Mills Get Breather _ 
From War Contracts 


1201, 


WOONSOCKET, R. I.—Seven 


New England textile plants got a 
new lease on life last week, but it 
took a war scare to do it. The 


plants, which have laid off thou 


sands of workers, announced that 
they expected to rehire men for 


the remainder of this year until. 


army orders for new uniforms and 
equipment are filled. 

Idle textile workers greeted the 
news with mixed: feelings. A few 
more paychecks will come _ in 
handy, but workers here aren’t 
anxious to pay the price of an 
atomic war for jobs. The men 
know that civilian production has 
come to a dead halt in the mills. 
| The number of men affected by 
the new orders is tiny compared to 
unemployment in the ara. 


Milton Blocks 
Hebrew Center 


MILTON, Mass.—City officials 
Showed up with bad news as the 
cornerstone of the new Milton He- 
brew Center was being laid at 
Bhse Hill Avenue and Decker St. 
Milton. building inspector Carl 
Horne announced that he was re- 
voking the permit which had 
earlier been granted for the build- 


jing. Horne came up with the ex- 


cuse that “zoning ordinances for- 
bid building of a community cen- 
ter in a residential area.” 


But the Protestant 
Horne’s belated excuse. Executive 
Secretary Rev. Bedros Baharian 
said he had received “no satisfac- 
tion whatever” when he protested 
to officials for the Council. “They 
— Pee no a reason for 

ddenly denying the permit,” said 
Rev. Baharian. ) 


tjfor a review | 
~~ Board of Appeals, - 


| "The Hebrew Center has asked 


Quincy: 
Council of Churches didn’t - like 


ee 


jobless benefits to $30 for 40® 


weeks, were representatives of 30 


local unions across the state, of 
the New Bedford Committee to 
Fight Unemployment, of the Pro- 
gressive Party, and of the Commu- 
nist Party. Speaking against the 
bill were hired. hands of the big- 
business Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts. | 

But sitting right on the fence, 
without saying a word, were Al- 
bert Clifton and Kenneth Kelly, 
legislative agents of the state CIO 
and AFL. Clifton and Kelly were 
in the hearing room, waiting to 
speak: on other bills which they 
favored. Says the Christian Science 
Monitor: “They took no _ public 
position on the increase in jobless 
payments.” | 

Rank-and-file union men in the 
hall thought it mighty strange that 
their state leaders wouldnt take 
a “public position” on the bill. It 
looked like a case of “for or 
against’ to them. 

The bill, desperately needed to 
fight growing unemployment in the 
state, was introduced by the CFO's 
Fur and Leather Workers Union. 
Big business newspapers—and. some 
labor leaders—have tried to cheat 
jobless workers out of relief b 
red-baiting the bill. | 

But Edward King, legislative 
agent for the western Massachu- 
setts CIO spoke out for the bill. 
Largest of the 30 locals recording 
themselves in favor was Lynn's 
15,000 member UE-CIO Local 


. 


EMANUEL BLUM, Commu- 
nist Party district organizer, cited 
‘the city of Lawrence as an ex- 
ampel of how badly the new bill 
is needed. Blum pointed out that 
42 percent of the labor force in 
Lawrence is idJe, and that this fig- 
ure compares with the. Jlow-point 
of the 1930’s. Blum declared that 
the situation is almost as serious 
in other textile and shoe cities. . 

Blum was interrupted by Rep. 
Joseph Conley of. Lawrenc, who 
tried to cut off discussion of unem- 
ployment. Turning to~ Conley, 
Blum reminded the legislator that 
his own Democratic Party had a 
special responsibility, in view of 
the lavish promises made to labor 
during the election campaign by 
the Democrats. 


Rev. Amos Murphy, chairman 
of the Lawrence Progressive Party, 
and Walter O’Brien, executive di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Pro- 
gressive Party, also testified on the 
gravity of the unemployment sit- 
uation. Mrs. Crosby of the newl 
oak — ae ‘Committee 
to Fight Unemployment, spoke in 
favor of the bill. "ee ‘legisla. 


tors recorded themselves in favor. 


' Opposition popped up from the 
Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, through spokesmen Jarvis 


Hunt and Edward Connelly. After 


speaking against the bill, Connelly 


was asked if he had ANY ait 


posals for handling unemployment. 
“No, sir,” he answered, “I have 
no proposals,” 


In answer to questions, the busi- 


ness spokesmen declared that they | 


were against raising the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour. They 
threatened that 
leave Massachusetts” if such bills 


are passed. Connelly tried to} 


weasel out by claiming that the 
unemployment compensation law 
was “an insurance law, not a wel- 
fare law. It was not: created to 


“industries _ will 


marked: “As for the ST 
\Lawrence, I have nothing but sym- 
pathy for them.” os 

The committee then turned to 
S. 202 and H. 726, identical bills 
filed by the State AFL and CIO to 
eliminate the “merit system” of eme- 
ployers’ contributions to the com- 
pensation fund. Under this system 
big manufacturers get away wi 
a lot less. than the maximum 2, 
percent of total payroll contribue - 
tion. | 

Kelley. and- Clifton both spoke 
in favor of the bills, pointing out 
that they would help raise money 
;needed to pay increased benefits 
Kelley accused the legislature of 
turning down the bill in previous 
years “at the behest of the Asso- 
ciated Industries.” 

“I wonder how long the legis- 
lature is going to give priori tg 
property rights over human rights, 
he remarked. Speaking on his own 
hook, Kelley declared ~- that . labor 
would consider contributing to the 
fund if the merit system were 
abolished. Actually Jabor already 
contributes to the fund, since the 
boss’ payment—and his profits 
are nothing but unpaid for labor. 

The Committee announced that 
the report of Sen. Whittier’s Rée 
cess Committee on unemployment 
bills is expected soon. Hearings of 
the report are expected to be held 
during the weekend April 11, at 
the State House. ; 


Vermont Mill Fires 


1,000 in 3 Months 


WINOOSKI, Vt:— More than 
1,000 textile workers have been 
laid off by American Woolen at its 
local mill in the last three months, 
The figure comes from TWUA- 
CIO business agent Frank Chupka, 
Mill bosses had “no comment”: on 
Chupka’s announcement. 

The mill here normally employs 
2,300 workers; less than 1,300 are 
on the payroll today. 


Connecticut Jcbless 


HARTFORD, Conn. — Unem- 
ployment. in Connecticut has: 
jumped again. Jobless workers 
filed 66,680 claims for compensa- 
‘tion during the week of March 26, 
‘For the same week last vear claim$ 
totalled 24,221. That's an ine 
crease Of 175 percent. 

State officials reported the 
crease dues to “scattered la 


yo 
in almost- every type of ‘iva 
due to lack of work.” 


Grievances Settled 


HOLYOKE, Mass. — Fightin 
mad workers at the General El] 
tric plant here took matters into 
fAeir own hands last week wheg 
company Officials refused to act of 
a series of grievances which 
been piling up. 

The workers, members of U 
‘CIO Local 264, held three wor 
stoppages and one slowdowi, 
Company officials settled all the 
grievances at once. 


The fellowing items. on sale at the 
' PROGRESSIVE BOP 
8 BEACH STREET, ptm ony MABS, 
Mall Orders Accepted 


The Unfinished Revolution in China 
by Epstein ....... 5a Mle Bead abe 6m $3.50 


meet needs and is not .a welfare|f 


law, he said. 


After opposing every measure 
which would: help keep ‘ workers 
heads above’ water Connelly 


, 


re- 
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N egroes, Veterans Fast Losing Jobs 


Layefis, Speedup Spread Insecurity Among Leuisiana Workers 


~NEW ORLEANS (FP). — Vet- 
erans and Negroes are especially 
_ victimized by growing unemploy- 
ment in which is af- 
fecting all types of industry. 

Total number of unemployed 
in the state rose from 34,200 in 
December to 38,300 in January. 
Figures for F ebruary are not yet 
available, but the monthly bulle- 
tins of the State Employment De- 
partment indicate a trend of ris- 
in loyment. The March 

“9 BP meas predicted: “1949 is to 
be a- year of downward adjust- 
ment.” 


The local New Orleans bulletin 
noted that a new factor must be 
taken into account—“techrological 
displacement of labor.” Empha- 


| 


‘ployment because an increasingly 


| serious 
of locally used industrial processes 
is accomplished in one plant after 
another,” it cited as an example 
| the fact that techincal improve: 
ments in a local vegetable oil plant 


automatic.” 
more than 31 percent are veterans. 


unemployment insurance is rising 


Com 
$25 a week, payable for 20 weeks 
in any one year. Last years leg-| 
islative restrictions provide, .how- 
ever. that workers on strike are 


sizing that “technological unem- 


| 


problem as simplification 


“will make part of its operation 


Of the unemployed, slightly 


The number of applications for 


steadily along with the layoffs. 
tion ranges from $5 to 


agg from unemployment bene- 
ts. 


reports obscure the sharp feeling|a 
of insecurity 


this writer interviewed said: 
youre going to write anything 


country's second largest port, wan 
is very slow in the shipya 


two plants of the Avondale Marine 
Ways Inc.: report that employment 
there has been cut to the bone: 
Unemployment is also serious at 
the ‘Todd-Johnson Ship Repair 
Yard in Algiers. 


this port during a morming shape- 


up, and found them all worried 

t the scarcity of work. 

“I'd like to work more hours,” 
said one yo white longshore- 
If} man. “i weacked-enby 39 keeue thei 
week, and about that number last 
week.” His buddy standing nearby 
said hed — 23% hours this 
week and only 19 hours the week 
before. rier Bi commented that 


The cold statistics of the. officiai 
spreading among} 


workers. AS one worker. a 


about unemployment, the word 
is: “Things are tough!” 


Although New Orleans is the 


rds and 
on the docks. Workers at the other ports because- it handles 
| United Fruit Co. freight, Havana 
sugar and South American coffee. 

The Negro longshoremen are 
still worse off. Here are typical 
replies from a v of workers, 
some young, others older and with 


families to support: 


1 talked to some of the 6,000' 


white and Negro longshoremen of 


New Orlean wasn’t so bad off as: 


% 


“IT havent made an hour 
week, and only 4% hours 
week. . . . Three hours this week. 
None last week. . . . Twelve hours 
this week, but last week was okay. 
No work at all this week, and aide 
a dav and four hours last week. 
. - . Not a thing now, and nothing 
last week either.” _. 

In the field of construction, the . 
Celotex Corp. has cut its work- 
week to four days and a further 


leut is reportedly in prospect. 
Smaller industries are also feeling 
the pinch. Fewer and fewer fur. 
trappers, for example, are bemg 
employed on company land 

cause furs are a luxury item 

trappers are among the first te 
fee] a depression. — | 


THE FARMER WHO BEGAN WITH ONE GOOSE 


LOCKHART GADDY helt a goose. “Now ne: has thiuihods Hohiré “te had the goose, he had : an 
She loved to fish. Farmer Gaddy built a fish pond for Grandma, and: for 
the rest of her life she sat, almost every day, often with her grandchildren and great-grandchildren, con- 
tentedly fishing. on the banks of the little pond near Ansonville, N. C. Farmer Gaddy’s original geese 


80-year-old mother-in-law, 


“decoyed” nine Canadian geese to 


and now around 5,000 geese come to the. enlarge 
point of interest in his section of North Carobina. e 
school teachers march entire classes down to the banks. at feeding time. The audiences, except chil- 

person to watch the birds. This helps Gaddy pay for the feed. The area 
in is ei te meal *hes bden declesed a refuge. The geese are Gaddy’s friends. So every 
year, late in March, there is the sweet sorrow of parting as the geese take wing for the North. 


dren, pay 25 cents per 


the pond in 1937, The next year 


d lake each - winter. Gaddy’ $ geese are the No. I 
. flock to the pond to watch the birds, and 


By Victor Savage 


Negro Workers 
Send Invitation 
ToShostakovich 


FIREWORK STATION, Il.—A 
Negro laborer from this small com- 
munity of 2000 sent his invitation 
to Dimitri Shostakovich, following | 
the invitation sent by the N.A.M. 
He invited the Russian composer 
land other delegates to the World 
Peace Conference to visit his com- 


there. 

F thty-vear-ahd McKinley Bell, : 
long-time resident of Centerville 
Township, works as a laborer for 
ithe Southern Railroad. A candidate 
for the office of Chief Supervisor 
‘in Centreville Township in ‘the 
elections coming up on April 5th, 
‘Mr. Bell is the first Negro ever to 
run for this office. Running on 
Progressive Party ticket. 


14 came; the third, 32, then 75, 


Oklahoma Students Vote 


Opposition to Jimcrow 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 
Eighty percent of the students at- 
tending the University of Okla- 
homa reject the state's Jimcrow| 
philosophy in education, accord- 
ing to a- poll conducted on the 
campus by ie Equal Education 
Committee during the week. of 
March 18-25. The poll, based} 
upon a questionnaire filled in by 
a cross-section of 1229 of the Uni- 
versity’s 12,000 students, indicates 
a startling gain of over 36 percent | 
for anti-Jimcrow sentiment at 
0. U. | 
-  *The conclusion is inescapable,” 

- the committee re oe in releas- 
ing the results of the poll, “that 
there has been an important < 


| 


| 


| 
) 


sive approach to segregation. Be-} 


homa’s Negro college. A joint 

Langston pape, we established 
WORKING in ities 

‘ttion, the two groups ctekeaad the 


‘Oklahoma Capitol building early|p 
| in January, 


of the 


forces in the state. When a young 
was Government _ professor | “failed” 


1948 indicated thet only 48.6 of 
the students favored Negro admis- 
paves: to the University under any 
conditions. The 1948 poll, which 
marked the beginning of the phe-| 
nominal shift m student — 
was taken the week before the 
Supreme Court, acting in the Sipuel 
Case, ordered ‘the State of Okla- 
homa to provide equal facilities for 
‘Negro education as soon as for| 
white students. 

The Equal Education Commit-| 
tee Was organized im September,| 
1948, to counteract the pressure| 
upon, the student progressive 
forces to accept a legalistic, pas-| 


| 


j 


the 
ent body 
Okla- 


cause of its action program, 
Committee cianeilbinbe 
support of the total 
at Langston ie ag 


committee, embracing the entire 


| 


an end to 
Jimcrow education. success 
demonstration led to reac- 
tivation -of wide anti-segregation 


| 


was dismissed for partici in 
the: picket ie a 100 patent tt 


supported by progressive groups all 


ment. 


ly when for the first time in Nor 


folk’s history two Negro applicants/ 
iwere granted master plumbers 


to Louis L. Hughes and Edward 
W. Carter both 


who previously ha 


Plumbing in trade courses, 


| After much discussion among his 
neighbors McKinley Bell invited 
ithe delegates. 

Full text of the telegram is as 
- | follows: 

“Read in newspapers that the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers imvited you to visit them. 
'E work on a railroad gang. Work- 
ing people of my township asked 
‘me to invite you to visit us. 

“Here in Fireworks Station, Ili- 
nois, we are scared by war t 
(‘We want to talk peace. with y 
because you are not a politician. 
‘We know that working people can 
work out all the differences 
tween our countries. They as a 


Negroes Win Woolworth Jobs, 
Master Plumber Licenses 


NORFOLK, Va.—Protest against. jalso a plumber teacher and for 
jimcrow bars set up by the Norfolk|™many years a ypmercirs plumber, 
Plumbing Contractors Board of had “failed” all previous annual 


Examiners b t results recent- ras ane. 3008. 
a : |} Action of the Plumbing Board 


‘is the second victory in the fight 
for job rights for Negroes in Nor- 
folk in the past few months. A 


fective strike of Lan gston students, 


‘over the state, forced his reinstate 


i 


More than 200 delegates from 
campus, religious, labor and civic 
organizations met in Oklahoma 
City in February to plan coor- 
dinated action to defeat Jimcrow 
and to protect civil rights. 


licenses. The licenses were granted 


the first victory in the hiring of 


|several Negro salesladies. But the 
progressive forces realize that 
mastér's licenses. ean eee, ee © Sane 


Mr. Hughes has. been a plum the sidht ioctions dey look fas 
for 23 years, Se ee to a growing 


bap Mae 
bond 


whom have done} 


lumbing work for many years but 
d been refused} 


for his skea| 


jl oo 


iS SP spony Se ee 


Trappers Picket 
Big Fur Company 


NEW ORLEANS. —A group of the Southern Fur Trap- 
rs Union recently came from the woods of several parishes 


to picket the firm of Steinberg and Co., wholesale fur dealers, 


. Ten of them had been fired in 
1946 for joining the union, and the 
local National Labor Relations 
Board representatives had ruled 
that the men should be reinstated 
and given their back pay. Morris 
Steinberg, who owns the land on 
which his trappers work, refused 
to heed the NLRB ruling. Last 
summer the NLRB appeals board 
in Washington, D. C., reviewed thé 
case and reaffirmed the decision of 
the local board, but Boss Stein- 
berg still ignored their ruling. | 

When no action had been taken 
this winter, the fourth winter since 
| the arbitrary firing of the ten men, 
the trappers decided to picket. 


munity and talk over the issues of |They had to converge on New Or- 
peacé with him and his neighbors| 


leans by car, bus and railroad im 
order to do it, but they carried out 
at least a symbolic picket line today 
from ten in the morning until two 
in the afternoon, carrying placards | 
and handing out leaflets to pass- 
ersby. 


One of the ten fired trappers. 
among the picketers was bronzed 
wiry Gustave Rulf, who looked 
grimly up at the four story white 
brick building before which he 
marched. He pointed out to this 
reporter how Julian Steinberg, son 
of the head of the firm and its legal 
representative, came out of the of. 
fice two or three times to serutinize 
ithe faces of the picketers. “He 
knows: me, all right,” Rulf sai, 
‘with a stern smile. 


“T trapped for Steinberg for six 
years before he fired me,” he said, 
“on his land in Jefferson parish, 
He owns land all over, anywhere 
-|you want to go.” 

Rulf’s wife _ used to help hi 
trap. And his five kids, all ot 
school age, used to help him 


pe-jthe skins of the mink and muskra 


which are the chief fur-bearing anfe- 
mals the trappers catch, althou 


‘they also get cheap furs like. 

coon and oppossum, and new a 

‘|then ‘a rare but much-prized otter, 
 Rulf can’t read or write, but he 
explained with pride that ‘his twe 
oldest children are now im high 
school. | 
It’s hard times now, he said. trye 
jing to su pee a family. The trap- | 
ping work used to ease things over 
| with the income from the two-and- 
a-half months winter trapping sea- 
son—but Boss Steinberg says that 


if you join a union, you can't work 
for him, no matter what the NLRB 


: 


picket line at Woolworth’s brought |Tules. 


sg The Southern Fur Trappers con- 
stitute Local 6 of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
CIO, ‘and Theodore R. Means. ine 
ie pomeaalanal representative, is their’ 


Brother Means says that this ac- 


vicious |tion will be followed up by « pe 


Cy [ies 00s ee ee 
"laguna Stelaberg in cout, 


; ' 
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(Cleveland prexy Bill Veeck looks on. Paige is predicting a big year 
for his second stint in the mapors, hopes for a starting chance. Of 


sees e+ . ® 4 ne 2 . 
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SATCHEL PAIGE loosens up ‘his rm_ whil 


incredi 


what he’s shown in spring exhibitions it looks like he may get it too. 


Paige has pitched 10 scoreless innings in the pre-season activities. 


isox Cellar 


Bound Again? 


eo 


layers because of the iron hand 


bff the pace. 
- Starting in the front office, the 


yuilding campaign, but they do 


| — was named to pilot the 


' They have made changes in 


Wision caliber. But they are trying, 


- ONSLOW BELIEVES his team 


(This is the last of a United Press series appraising the 1949 
ohances of the 16 major league clubs.) 


Of all the new major league managers, none has a harder 
k than Jack Onslow of the Chicago White Sox. His material 
pretty thin and to make matters worse there are reports 


f dissension among the White Sox®— : : 
S team with the spark it needs. Zer- 


nial, who hit .322 for Hollywood 
last year, and Dave Philley, a 
holdover, are the only outfielders 
who have won regular jobs. An- 
other rookie, Grover Bowers, a 
.846 hitter with Memphis in 1948, 
has the inside -track for the other 
job with Pat Seerey and Herb 
Adams, another rookie, in reserve, 
Seerey never has lived up to his 
hitting promise, grounding into too 
many double plays and striking 
out too often to compensate for the 
long ball which he hits too infre- 
quently. -. — we 

Goldsberry, who hit. 289 at 
Memphis last year, will open at 
ifirst, but-the rest of the infield 
posts still are open. ae 
Despite his 40- years, Luke 
Appling appears to be the No. | 
shortstop and Floyd Baker, who 
hit only .215 last year, has been 
drawing the third base assignment. 
That leaves Don Kolloway and 
Cass Michaels for the second base 
job with the former sure of seeing 
regular service somewhere in the 
inner defense, Steve -Souchock, a 
Yankee castoff, will be retained to 
take over at first if Goldsberry 
should falter... ai STS ei te 
‘Ralph’ Weigel, who. saw service 


th which Onslow rules the club. 


‘Those’ two factors lead most 
aseball men to believe that the 
hite Sox are doomed to finish in 
e cellar again. In 1948 they were 
uried in last place, 44% games 


hite Sox have embarked in a re- 


ot expect it to pay any dividends 
is year. Frank Lane was installed 
general manager in place of 
lie O'Connor and Onslow, with 
minor league background of ex- 


m. 


ir playing talent and are work- 
ith a group of rookies, but 
e club is still far short of first di- 


shown by the fact that of the 
players who reported for spring 
ing, only 15 were with the 
last year, and some of them 
only a short time. . 


-better- than generally rated. He 
looking to two rookies, outfielder 


Paige Aiming at Starter’s Berth — 


NBA Rates Trio 


For Heavy Title 


WASHINGTON, April 5 (UP).— 
The National. Boxing Association 
ordered its version of the heavy- 
weight title “officially vacated” for 
the first time in 21 years today, 
but named three boxers as logical 
contenders for the crown that: Joe 
Louis gave up. 

The NBA said it would recog- 
nize as champion the winner of 
the Ezzard Charles-Jersey Joe 
Walcott fight this summer, but in 
its quarter-annual listings, also 
designated veteran Lee Savold as 
a logical contender. 


‘Otherwise, the only change in 
the eight weight categories was 
reinstating Willie Pep as feather- 
weight champion and listing 
Sandy Saddler as the only logical 
contender. 

The other champions and _ log- 
ica] contenders listed by the NBA 
were: 

Light Heavyweight — Freddie 
‘Mills of England, champion; Gus 
Lesnevich 7 Cliffside, N. J., and 
Archie Moore of St. Louis, logical 
contenders. 

Middleweight — Marcel Cerdan 
of France, champion; Tony Zale 
of Gary, Ind., Steve Belloise of 
New York and Bert Lytell of 
Fresno, Cal., logical contenders. | 

Welterweight—Ray Robinson of 
New York, chaimpion; Kid Gavi- 
lan of Cuba, Charles Fusari of 
Irvington, N. J., and Frankie Fer- 
nandez of Honolulu, logical con- 
tenders. 

Lightweight — Ike Williams of 
Trenton, N,.J., champion; Fred- 
die Dawson of Chicago and En- 
rique Bolanos of Los Angeles, log- 
ical contenders. 


in 66 games last year, and Joe Tip- 
ton, obtained from Cleveland, 
probably will share the catching 
duties with two rookies, Don 


| 


Wheeler, and: | 
battling for’ the third 


George Yankowski] 
Oe es: 


In This 


Corner. 0 


By Bill Mardo 


| Weekend Wash—To All Fields 


HITTING THE KEYBOARD to all fields with an- 
other big bundle of weekend wash: What’s holding up 
the bigtime bow of Frankie Fernandez, the much touted 
welterweight whom the NBA ranks right up there but who can’t 
seem to get any matches from the powers that be... . 

Early limb dep't: Bob Felier coming back to the extent of 25 
wins. There, I said it and I'm glad! . . . Marcel Cerdan will have 
to meet Ray Robinson before the year ’49 lets out. Once past Tony 
Zale in June, Cerdan won't have an opponent whom he figures to 
draw with unless its Robinson. .. . 

J. G. Taylor Spink is the Sporting News editor who last season 
insisted Satchel Paige was too old to do the Indians any good and 
was just being brought up as a gate attraction. After Paige helped 
pitch Cleveland into the World Series with six vital wins, Spink 
still insisted it pr6ved not a thing, that Satchel-only did well against 
the league's limper bats like the Browns and White Sox. Paige 
was asked to comment on this last week while the club was covering 
the exhibition circuit in San Francisco. 

“Some people believe what they want to believe,” Satchel 
said. “But the record shows the Yankees couldn’t score against me. 
And I did all right against Boston. But suppose I had just pitched 
against St. Louis and Chicago? What team wouldn't be glad to 
have a pitcher who can beat the Browns and White Sox? It counts 
in the league standings, doesn’t it?” 

< 
*% 


LOU BOUDREAU, once as brilliant a performer with the 
Illinois basketball team as he is now on the baseball diamonds of 
the American League, had some interesting things to say about 
his old cage love the other afternoon. Lou feels strongly that the 
old center jump after each goal should be reinstituted. | 


“The variety of plays developed from the center jump are 
beautiful to watch when intelligently executed and they give an 
openess and variety to the game which has been lacking the last 
few years.” 

But Boudreau has a more basic reason for wanting a return 
of the center jump rule. 

“I want basketball to flourish but I feel so strongly about it 
that I would refuse to let a youngster of mine play basketball. 
Think how bad the game is for kids racing wildly, without a sec- 
ond’s rest, from one end of the floor to the other. Don’t tell me it 
won't affect their hearts. The center jump gave them time to catch 
their breath, but today it’s a mad breakneck rush back and forth 
from one end of the floor to the other. 

| “The health of the youngsters is what should concern us,” 
Boudreau concluded, “and it’s high time the coaches and rule mak- 
ers did something about it.” Fi | | 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST in this season’s Pacific Coast 
League doings, and much of it stems from the San Diego Padres 
having wedged coast Jimcrow with three Negro stars in the lineup. 
Last season the young: Padre cateher John Ritchey was the only 
Negro player in the loop. This year the Cleveland farm club has 
added Luke Easter and Artie Wilson. 

Quite a crowd tumed out for the league opener between San _ 
Diego and Hollywood. Easter, the tremendous power outfielder 
whom Cleveland will probably deck on first base in ‘50, slashed a 
brace of singles and knocked in one of San Diego's three runs. 
Wilson, the speedy shortstop to whom Bill Veeck beat out the 
Yankeés, singled and stole a base in his debut performance. Ritchey, 
less the stranger to California fans, looked particularly good on f 
rifle peg to second which nipped an attempted Hollywood stea, — 
So much for the opener. 

A few days later, Easter connected for his first homerun against 
the same club. If the almost incredible rave reports on Luke's long- 
ball bat are accurate, you can bet his innaugural circuit smash was 
just the first of many, many more. I recollect his having hit over 
50 homers in the Negro league two seasons back. It must be for 
real. 

Veteran PCL managers and coaches are in unanimous praise 
of Easter’s drilling bat, and as impressed as they are for the mileage 
he gets on his pokes, so too do they enthuse about his uncanny 
“eye, his refusal to put wood to any bad pitches. Should serve 
Easter well when he moves up to the big time and the heady con- 
trol artists try getting around his power by serving up the tempting 
sucker-bait. ... i 


A NOTE FROM a Manhattan reader with whose sentiments 
most fight fans sincerely cosmcur: | 


“Dear Bill: | 

“Benny Leonard, if he were alive, would have been 54 years 
old this week. I think our paper ought to make note of this man 
who died in the ring not so long ago because the promoters in the 
small fight clubs get away with murder by using one or two referees 
to handle the’ entire card from first prelim right to the last bout. 
Leonard so taxed himself that night working in such fashion, that 
he collapsed right there in the ring. 

“Leonard was in my estimation the greatest lightweight who 
ever lived. Of course I never saw them all, and I know what the 
oldtimers say about Joe Gans. But I noticed, Bill, that in one of 
your Worker columns one such oldtimer, Dan Morgan, rated Leonard 
and Gans ‘even-up.’ That’s good enough fer me. 

“There were few fighters who ever boasted greater popularity 
than Leonard. Aind no need to elaborate ‘here about the special 
pride which the oppressed Jewish peoples in our country, and par- 
ticularly the East Side slums from where Leonard came, took in 
his great ring accomplishments, : | 

“I just thought I'd put it on paper and send it along to you. 

boss's Bey MILTON B.” 
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Shostakovich 


The renowned Soviet composer presents the 
facts of Soviet culture, and his view of the 
role of the intellectual in the struggle of two 
artistic schools of thought. 


DDT Is Poisoning You 


Peter Stone sets forth the most recent in- 
formation about the widely heralded insecti- 
cide — and offers a program. 
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White Supremacists’ 
‘Over Panama 


Official U. S. Government policy is one of 
Jimcrow discrimination. How the qual 
standard works. - 


Karl Marx 


The man and his teaching — old facts given 
‘a new meaning by the mockery at Foley 
Square. As told by David Goldway. 


Short Story 


“Walk to the Moon,” by Philip Bonosky, 
complete in this issue. 


_ Also columns by Ted Tinsley and others, 
‘comment on current theatrical and cultural de- — << = L ~~. 
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NEW ORLEANS (FP). — Vet- 
erans and Negroes are especially 
victimized by growing unemploy- 
ment in Louisiana, which is af-' 
fecting all types of industry. 

Total number of unemployed 
in the state rose from 34,200 in 
December to 38,300 in January. 
Figures for February are not yet 
available, but the monthly _bulle-. 
tins of the State Employment De- 
partment indicate a trend of ris- 
i unemployment. The March 
I bulletin predicted: “1949 is to 
be a year of downward adjust- 
ment.” 3 

The local New Orleans bulletin 
noted that a new factor must be 
taken into account—“technological 


sizing that “technological unem- 
ployment because an increasingly 
serious problem as_ simplification 
ot locally used industrial processes 
is accomplished in one plant after 
another,” it cited as an example 
the fact that techincal improve- 
ments in a local vegetable oil plant 
“will make part of its operation 


autcmatic.” 
Of the unemployed, slightly 


more than 31 percent are veterans. 
|The number of applications for 
unemployment insurance is rising 
steadily along with the layoffs. 
Compensation ranges from $5 to 
$25 a week, payable for 20 weeks 
in any one year. Last years leg- 
islative restrictions provide, how- 


ycountry's second largest port, work 


— from unemployment bene- 
ts. 

The cold statistics of the official 
reports obscure the sharp feeling 
of imsecurity spreading among 
workers. As one worker whom 
this writer interviewed said: “If 
youre going to write anythin 
about. unemployment, the wo 
is: “Things are tough!” 

Although New Orleans is the 


is very slow in the shipyards and 
on the docks. Workers at the 
two plants of the Avondale Marine 
Ways Inc. report that employment 
there has been cut to the bone. 
Unemployment is also serious at 
the ‘[Todd-Johnson Ship Repair 
Yard in Algiers. 


displacement of labor.” Enmrpha- 


ever, that workers on strike are 


1 talked to some of the 6.000: 


SOUTHERN STATES: 


Negroes. Veterans Fast Losing 


Layoffs, Speedup Spread Insecurity Among Louisiana Workers | 
‘white and Negro longshoremen of 


this port during a-morning shape- 
up, and found them all worried 
Se the scarcity of work. % 

“I'd like to work more hours, 
said one young white longshore- 
man. “I worked only 23 hours this 
week, and about that number last 
week.” His buddy standing nearby 
said he’d worked 23% hours this 
week and only 19 hours the week; 
before. Another commented that 
New Orlean wasn’t so bad- off as 
other ports’ ‘because it handles 
United Fruit Co; freight, Havana 
sugar and South American coffee. 

Fhe~ Negro longshoremen are 
still worse. off. Here are — 
replies from a variety of workers, 
some young, others older and with 
families to support: . 


Jobs 


.“I haven't made an hour this 
week, and only 4% hours last 
week. . . . Three hours this week. 
None last week. . . . Twelve hours 
this week, but last week .was okay. 
No work at all this week, and only 
a day and four hours last week, 
~«. Not a thing now, and nothing 
last week either.” 

In the field of construction, the 
Celotex Corp. has cut its work- 
week to four days anda further 
cut is reportedly in prospect. 
Smaller industries are also feeling 
the pinch. Fewer and fewer fur 
trappers, for example, are being 
employed on company land .be- 
cause furs are a luxury item and 
trappers are among the first to 
feel a depression. : 
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Trappers 


By Victor Savage 


Picket 


Big Fur Company 


NEW ORLEANS.—A group of the Southern Fur Trap- 
pers Union recently came from the woods of several parishes 
to picket the firm of Steinberg and Co., wholesale fur dealers, 


Negro Workers 
Send Invitation 
To Shostakovich 


FIREWORK STATION, Ill—A 
Negro laborer from this small com- 
munity of 2000 sent his invitation 
to Dimitri Shostakovich, following 
the invitation sent by the N.A.M. 
He invited-the Russian composer 


~-land other delegates to the World 


ands. Before he had the goose, he had an“ 
80-year-old mother-in-law. She loved to fish. Farmer Gaddy built a fish pond for Grandma, and for 
the rest of her life she sat, almost every day, often with her grandchildren and great-grandchildren, con- 
tentedly fishing on the banks of the little pond near Ansonville, N. C. Farmer Gaddy’s original geese 
“decoyed’ ninie Canadian geese to the pond in 1937. The next year 14 came; the third, 32, then 75, 


geese come to the enlarged lake each winter. 


Gaddy’s geese are the No. 1 


point of interest in his section of North Carolina. People flock to the pond to watch the birds, and 


_ school teachers march entire classes down to the banks at feeding time. 
dren, pay 25 cents per person to watch the birtls. 


The audiences, except chil- 


This helps Gaddy pay for the feed. The area 


within a half-mile of the pond has been declared a refuge. The geese are Gaddy’s friends. So every 


year, late in March, there is the sweet sorrow of parting as the geese take wing for the, North. 


Oklahoma Students Vote 
Opposition to Jimcrow 


“OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 
Eighty percent of the students at- 
tending the University of Okla- 


-hhoma reject the state's Jimcrow 


philosophy in education, accord- 
ing to a poll conducted on the 
campus. by the Equal Education 
Committee ~during the week of 
March 18-25. The poll, based 
upon a questionnaire filled in by 
a cross-section of 1229 of the Uni- 
versity s 12,000 students, indicates 
a startling gain of over 36 percent 
for anti-Jimcrow ‘sentiment at 
Ge tA: | 7 | 

‘The Conclusion is: inescapable,” 
the committee reported in releas- 
ing the results of the poll, “that 
there has been an important and 
dramatic change in student think- 
ing, and that the overwhelming 
majority of the student body fa- 
vors the admission of Negroes to 
the University.” 

Of the student body 65.8 per- 
cent favors unsegregated educa- 
an on the pocmete om while 
only 13.7 percent vot 
gated classes. 63.8 percent favors 

7 gated classes for  wunder- 


unsegrega 
‘graduate students, while 15.2 per- 


cent prefer that these classes be 
separate. Only 20.1 still cling to 
Jimcrow schools. 


THESE RESULTS are doubly 


significant in view. of the fact that: 
a similar poll taken in January ofthe picketrline, ‘a: 


1948 indicated that orily 43.6 of 
the students favored Negro admis- 
sion to the University under an 
conditions. The 1948 poll, whic 
marked the beginning of the phe- 
nominal shift in student opinion, 


Supreme Court, acting in the Sipuel 
Case, ordered the State of Okla- 
homa to provide equal facilities for 
Negro education as soon as for 
white students. 


| The Equal Education Commit- 
tee was organized in ‘September, 
1948, to counteract the pressure 
upon the student progressive 
forces to accept a legalistic, pas- 
sive approach to segregation. Be- 
cause of its. action program,. the 
Committee immediately gained the 
support of the total student body 
at Langston University, Okla- 
homa's Negro college. A _ joint: 
committee, embracing the entire 
Langston campus, was established 
*® e 


WORKING in cl coo - 
SegTe-| tion, the two groups sadntel dia 


Oklahoma Capitol building early 
in January, comnering an end to 
Jimcrow education. The success 
tivation of wide anti-segregation 
forces in the state. When a young 


Langston Govesnment professo r 
was dismissed: for f pm. in 
QO ' pereesi ) TCC tef- 


was taken the week before the 


of the demonstration led to reac-| 


fective strike of Langston students, 
supported by progressive groups all 
over the state, forced his reinstate- 
ment. , : | 

More than 200 delegates from 
campus, religious, labor and civic 
organizations met in Oklahoma 
City in February to plan d¢oor- 
dinated action to defeat Jimcrow 
and to protect civil rights. 


Peace Conference to visit his com- 
munity and talk over the issues of 
peace with him and his neighbors 
there. | : | 
Fifty-year-old McKinley Bell, 
long-time resident of Centerville 
Township, works as a laborer for 
the Southern Railroad. A candidate 
for the office of Chief Supervisor 
in Centreville Township in - the 
elections coming up on April 5th, 
Mr. Bell is the first Negro ever to 


jrun for this office. Running on 


Progressive Party ticket. 

After much discussion among his’ 
neighbors McKinley Bell invited 
the delegates. | 

Full text of the telegram is as 
follows: — 

“Read in newspapers that the 


| National Association of Manufac- 


turers inyited you to visit them. 
I work on a railroad gang. Work- 
ing people of my township asked 
me to mvite you to visit us. 
“Here in Fireworks Station, Ili- 
nois, we are scared by war talk. 
We want to talk peace with you 
because you are not a politician. 
We know that working people can 
work out all: the differences be- 


tween our countries. They are not 


NORFOLK, Va.—Protest against 


jimcrow bars set up by the Norfolk 
Plumbing Contractors Board of 
‘Examiners brought results recent- 


ly when for the first time in Nor- 
folk’s history two Negro applicants 
were granted master plumber’s 
licenses. The licenses were granted 
to Louis L. Hughes and Edward 
W. Carter both of whom have done 
plumbing work for many years but 
who previously had been refused 
master's li q : 

Mr. Hughes has been a plumber 
for 23 years, and for 7 years taught 
plumbing in courses, but 
“failed” examinations: for his mas- 
ter's licences::which -he has taken. 


Negroes Win Woolworth Jobs, 
Master Plumber Licenses 


also a plumber teacher and for 
many years a panes plumber, 
had “failed” all previous annual 
examinations since 1940. ~ 
Action of the Plumbing Board 
is the second victory in the fight 
for job rights for Negroes in Nor- 


folk in the past few months. A 
picket line at Woolworth’s brought 
the first victory in the hiring of 
several Negro salesladies. But the 
progressive forces - realize _ that 
these victories are just a start in’ 
the right direction; they look for- 
ward to a‘ growing campaign 
against every form of job discrim- 
== 9 and ci y the vicious 
“1 ® ite” nol of 

‘city’s major Sndustrial plants, 


some of the 


© Ten of them had been fired in 


| 1946 for joining the union, and the 
local National Labor Relations 
Board representatives had ruled 
that the men should be reinstated 
and given their back pay. Morris 
Steinberg, who owns the land “ 
which his trappers work, refuse 
to heed the NLRB ruling. Last 
summer the NLRB appeals board 
in Washington, D. C., reviewed th 
case and reaffirmed the decision_o 
the local board, but Boss .Stéin- 
berg still ignored their ruling. 

When no action had been taken 
this winter, the fourth winter since 
the arbitrary firing of the ten men, 
the trappers décided to picket. 
They had to converge on New Or- 
leans by car, bus and railroad in 
order to do it, but they carried out 
at least a symbolic picket line today 
from ten in the morning=until two 
in the afternoon, carrying placards 
and handing out leaflets to pass- 
ersby. | 

One of the ten fired trappers 
among the picketers was bronzed 
wiry Gustave Rulf, who looked 
grimly up at the four story white 
brick building , before which he 
marched. He pointed out to this 
reporter how Julian Steinberg, so 
of the head of the firm and its lega 
representative, came out of the of- 
fice two or three times to scrutinize 
the faces of the picketers. “He 
knows me, all right,” Rulf said, 
with a stern smile. 


“I trapped for Steinberg for six 
years before he fired me,” he said, 
“on his land in Jefferson parish. 
He owns land all over, anywhe 
you want to go.” : 

Rulfs wife used to help him 
trap. And his five kids, all -of 
school. age, used to help him dry 
the skins of the mink and muskrat 
which are the chief fur-bearing ani- 
mals the trappers catch, althou 
they also get cheap furs like 
coon and oppossum, and now bon 
then a rare but much-prized otter, 

Rulf can’t read or write, but he 
explained with pride that his two 
oldest children are now im high 
school. ; 

It's hard times now, he said, try- 
ing to support a family. The trap- 
ping work used to ease things over 
with the income from the two-and- 
a-half months. winter trapping sea- 
son—but Boss Steinberg says that 
if you join a union, you can't wor} 
for him, no matter what the NLRB 
rules, 

The Southern Fur Trappers 
stitute Local 6 of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
ClO, and Theodore R. Means, ix; 
ternational representative, is 
organizer. | 3 

Brother Means says that this ao- 
tion will be followed up by a 
titioh to the NLRB to stagt.a # 


against Steinberg in-courty,é) / 


-_ 
iis eo. 


Rustcraft 
Boss Bows 
To Union 


BOSTON.—@One thousand Rust- 
craft Publishing Co. workers met 
the boss head-on in a contract fight 
and walked away with a wage in- 
crease, a 36% hour work week, 
and eleven paid holidays; Man- 
agement also agreed to negotiate a 
health and welfare plan. 

Local 3 of CIO’s aE 
Lithographers, hit the boss where 
it counts. Last year demands had 
been submitted to an “impartial” 
arbitrator; workers had _ gotten 
nothing. This year the union show- 
ed the boss a new contract on a 

“sign-it-or-else” basis. 

The boss read the contract and 
decided not to sign. The union 
-. countered by taking a strike vote. 
Ninety percent voted to strike. The 
boss changed his mind fast and 
signed. 

Though the union includes only 


We 


10percent of the plant’s workers, it | 


has won better conditions for all 
workers several times in the past. 
Union men emphasize that to keep 
old gains and win new ones the 
rest of the plant will have to be 
organized. Rustcraft workers have 
just seen how a little union pres- 
sure can make the boss change his 
mind. 


. -— 


MUCHNICK FRONTS 


NEW SMEAR GROUP 
BOSTQON.—An outfit titled 


“Counterattackers, Inc.” has ap- 
plied to Massachusetts officials for 
a corporation charter. President 
Jerehiah F. Buckley, “research 
chief” for the “American Business 
Consultants, Inc.” declared that 
the new group would “disseminate 
information on the activities of | 
subversive organizations.” 

The group will solicit contribu- 
tions from businessmen. Six others 
are listed as incorporators of the 
outfit. They include Bernard 
Priestly, editor of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce's official 
publication, -and Daniel F._ Sulli- 
van, “peanut. Hitler” Councilman 
from Boston’s Ward 4... 

Right in there with the red- 
smear-for-cash boys -is Boston 
School Committeeman Isadore H. 
Y. Muchnick. Muchnick, former 


|Italian Socialist Pietro Nenni, and 


pf IN . 


New Hompshire PP 


Blasts Late Checks 


CONCORD, N. H.—Unem- 
ployed workers in this state 
have had to wait five weeks and 
longer before receiving their first 
compensation check. That's a 
long time to have to. tighten 
your belt -while waiting for a 
few dollars. 

Reason for -the unnecessary 
delay is revealed in this week's 
“Inside Information,” official or- 
gan of the New Hampshire Pro- 
gressive Party. The paper dis- 
closes that though unemploy- 
ment in the state has doubled 
in the past year, Congress has 
CUT DOWN the appropriation 
used to finance the work of the 
state’s Employment Service. 

Smaller-than-normal staffs 
have to handle twice as much 
work as usually expected. 


HENRY WALLACE 
The Progressive Party leader, 


French Deputy Pierre Cot are 
among the speakers scheduled to 
address a giant peace — in 
Boston May 2. 


HART BILL PASSED; 


WITCH-HUNT SET 


CONCORD, N. H.—The New 
Hampshire State Legislature has 
passed a modified version: of the 
original Hart Resolution. The leg- 
islature created a nine-man interim 
committee to “probe into subver- 
sive activities’ in New Hampshire. 
The Committee was given $3,500 
with which to conduct a staewide} 
witch-hunt. 


Originally, the Hart Resolution 
had called ‘for. an investigation | of | 
the “teaching of Communism” at 
the University of New , Hamip- 
shire and other schools. ‘The new} 
committee is scheduled to report 


city councilman from Boston's pro- 
gressive-voting Ward 14, 


its “findings” by Jan. 1, 1951. 


CHURCHILL PICKETS PROVE 
PEACE MOVEMENT STRONG 


BOSTON.—Some 450 shouting pickets showed former 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill that he wasn't go- 


ing to have an easy time selling World War III to the 
o— 


American people, the Tory war- 
monger spoke at Massachusetts, 
Institute of Technology ceremonies | 
here last week. 

Union men, ministers ead stu- 
dents rubbed shoulders with a 
picked audience of business,’ edu- 
cational and military brass that 

passed into the Garden as the 
vicket line filed up and down at 
the Garden's entrance. : 


The line described as “long” by 
the local press, was the most mili- 
tant and successful held here in 
years. Twenty “Christian Ministers |. 
for Peace” joined hundreds of 
pickets mobilized by the Citizens 
Joint Committee for Peace Action. 
Chairman of the Citizens Com- 
mittee was Robert McCarthy, dis-|,;,, 
trict director of the CIO's United | i 
Furniture Workers. 


SIGNS CARRIED BY the pick- 
ets included “Churchill Murders 
Greece,” “No American , Blood, 
Sweat and Tears for the British/ 


Empire,” and “No North Atlantic} 
Pact for War.” Marchers chanted} 
“Send that Bundle Back to Brit- 


| 


here. rte 


back ramp usually reserved for 
circus elephants. 

North End workers passing by 
lthe Garden expressed sympathy 
with the pickets slogans. Typ 
was one worker's remark: “What's 


the doing over here, anyway? He’s| 


not here just for a visite” Ano 
said “Let him fight his own wars.” 

A burly cop assigned to patrol 
the picket line remarked: “I don't 
know anything about these pickets, 
but as for Churchill, that black- 
and-tan has always been a thorn 

» the side of Ireland. People like 
fm shouldn’t be welcomed here.” 
Beacon Hillers pushing into the 
Garden had different remarks. 
Ren don’t you go back to Pales- 

they shouted at pickets. One 

welihe was driven up to the Gar- 
den in a black limousine. She and 
her husband stopped to watch the 
pickets. “Isn't it strange,” she’ mur- 
mured, “how pickets’ faces all over: 
‘the world look the same?” They 
watched the line for  severalico 
minutes. 

Picket leaders felt the line was 
‘only a tiny sample of the potential 


e pence movement 
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JAFL, CIO on Fence; 


Locals Push 30 for 40 — 


By Leo Soft 


BOSTON.—There are at least 150,000 workers without jobs in Massachusetts. You 
were either FOR them or AGAINST them at last week’s State House hearing on H. 903, 
The sides lined up pretty much as. expected. Speaking in favor of the bill, which would boost 


R.I. Solons Nix 
All New Bills 
For Jobless 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Rhode 
Island politicians slammed _ the 
door last week on a number of bills 
which would have increased and 
extended unemployment compen- 
sation benefits for the state's grow- 
ing number of jobless workers. 


The State Legislature clamped 
down on the introduction of new 
bills for the remainder of this ses- 
sion. Bills can now be turmed 
down if a single legislator objects. 


The state's Progressive Party 
had prepared bills aimed at relief 
for the one out of six Rhode Island 
workers out of jobs. The bills 
would have jumped benefits to 
would have 
abolished the employers’ merit } 
system, and would have eliminated 
the 8-week penalty against strikers. 


' State Rep. Lewis of the CIO, 
and Sen. Sgambato, international 
vice-president of the AFL TWU, 


party and union officials, the “la- 
bor legislators” backed out. Pro- 


rgressives continue to lobby for the 
bills. 


Mills Get + iriathes 


From War Contracts 


WOONSOCKET, R. I.—Seven 
New England textile plants got a 
‘new lease on life last week, but it 
took a war scare to do it. The 
plants,‘ which have laid off thou- 
sands of workers, announced. that 
they expected to rehire men for 
the remainder of this year until 
‘army orders for new uniforms and 
‘equipment are filled. | 
_ Tdle textile workers greeted the 
news with mixed feelings. A few 
more paychecks will come in 
handy, but workers here. aren't 


Janxious to pay the’ price of an 


atomic war for jobs. The men 
know that civilian production has 
come to a dead halt in the mills. 
The number of men affected by 
the new orders is tiny compared to 
unemployment in the ara. : 


Milton Blocks 


“(Hebrew Center 


MILTON, Mass.—City officials 
showed up with bad news as the 
cornerstone of the new Milton He- 
brew Center was being laid at 
Blue Hill Avenue and Decker St. 
Milton building inspector Carl 
Horne announced that he was re- 
voking the permit. which had 
earlier been granted for the build- 
ing. Horne came up with the ex- 
cuse that “zoning ordinances for- 
bid building.of a community cen- 
ter in a residential area.” 
| But the Protestant — Quincy 
Council of Churches didn't like 
Horne’s belated excuse. Executive 
Secretary Rev. Bedros Baharian 
said he had received “no satisfac- 
‘tion whatever” when he protested 
to br for the Council. “They 


f 
suddenly deny denying a pedincy or > id 
ev. Baha 


The’ — wl Center has — 
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peaking 
| bill were hired hands o 


— |had agreed previously to introduce | 
tthe bills. But after checking with 


@jobless benefits to $30 for 40¢ 
weeks, were representatives of 30 
local unions across the state, of 
ithe New Bedford Committee to 
Fight Unemployment, of the Pro- 
gressive Party, and of the Commu- 
nist Party. §S against the 
the big- 
business Associated Industries -of 
Massachusetts. 

But sitting right on the fence, 
without saying a word, were AL 
bert Clifton and Kenneth Kelly, 
legislative agents of the state CIO 


and AFL. Clifton and Kelly were} 


in the hearing room, waiting to 
speak on other bills which’ they 
favored. Says the Christian Science 
Monitor: “They took no _ public 
position on the increase in jobless 
payments. © 

Rank-and-file union men in the 
hall thought it mighty strange that 
their state leaders wouldn't take 
a “public position” on the bill. It 
looked like a case of “for or 
against” to them. 

The bill, desperately needed to 
fight growing unemployment in the 
state, was introduced by the CIO’s 
Fur and Leather Workers Union. 
Big business newspapers—and some 
labor leaders—have tried to cheat 
jobless workers out of relief by 
red-baiting the bill. | 

But - Edward. King, legislative 
agent for the western Massachu- 
setts CIO spoke out for the bill. 
Largest of the 30 locals recording} 
themselves in favor was Lynn’s 
0s _ member UE-CIO Local 

¢ | 


EMANUEL BLUM, Commu- 
nist Party district organizer, cited 
the city of Lawrence as an ex- 
ampel of how badly the new bill 
is needed. Blum pointed out that 
42 percent of the labor force in 
Lawrence is idle, and that this fig- 
ure compares with the low-point 
of the 1930's. Blum declared that 
ithe situation is almost as serious 
in other textile and shoe cities.’ 

Blum was interrupted by Rep. 
Joseph Conley of Lawrenc, who 
‘tried to cut off discussion of unem- 


ployment. 


his own Democratic Party had a. 
special responsibility, in view of 
the lavish promises made to labor 
during the election campaign by 
the Democrats. 


Rev. Amos Murphy, chairman 


of the Lawrence Progressive Party, | 


jand Walter O’Brien, executive di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Pro- 


_|gressive Party, also testified on the 


gravity of the unemployment sit- 


juation. Mrs. Crosby of the newly 


formed New Bedford Committee 
to Fight Unemployment, spoke in 
{favor of the bill. Several legisla: 
tors recorded themselves in favor. 
Opposition. popped up from the 
Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, through kesmen ons 
Hunt and Edwar Connell 
speaking against the bill, sa 
was asked if he had ANY pro- 
‘posals for handling unemployment. 


“No, sir,” he answered, “I have Co 


no proposals.” 
Tn answer to questions, the busi- 
ness spokesmen declared that they 
were against raising the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour. Th 
threatened that “industries 1 
leave Massachusetts” if such bills 
are passed. Connelly tried to 
weasel out by claiming that the 
unemployment compensation law 
was “an insurance law, not a wel- 
fare law. It was not created to 
said |meet needs and is not a welfare 


lebich w 


= flew = said. 
pte Mesa 
“hal ewe se wanker 


Turning to § Conley,| 
Blum reminded the legislator that | 


. ployment 


marked: “As for the people a 
Lawrence, I have nothing but sym- 
pathy for them.” 

The committee then turned t 
S. 202 and H. 726, identical billg 
filed by the State AFL and CIO te 
eliminate the “merit system” of eme 
ployers’ contributions to the come 
pensation fund. Under this syste 
big manufacturers get away wh 
a lot less than the maximum 2 
percent of total payroll contribu 
tion. 

Kelley ‘and Clifton both spoke 
in favor of the bills, pointing out 
that they would. help raise money 
needed to pay increased benefits 
Kelley accused the legislature of 
turning down the bill in previous 
years “at the behest of the Assoc 
ciated Industries.” 

“I wonder how long the legis- 
lature is going to give priority tg 
property rights over human rights, 
he remarked. Speaking on his own 
hook, Kelley declared that labor 
would consider contributing to the 
fund if the merit system were 
abolished. Actually labor already 
contributes to the fund, since the 
boss payment—and his profits— 
are nothing but unpaid for labor. 

The Committee announced that 
‘the report of Sen. Whittier’s Re- 
cess Committee on unemployment 
bills is expected soon. Hearings on — 
ithe report are expected to be held 
during the weekend April 11, at 
ithe State House. 


Vermont Mill Fires 


1,000 in 3 Months 


WINOOSKI, Vt.— More than 
1,000 textile workers have been 
laid off by American Woolen at its 
local mill in the last three. months, 
The figure comes from. TWUA- 
CIO business agent Frank Chupka, “ 
Mill bosses had “no comment” on 
Chupka’s announcement. 
| The mill here normally employs 
2,300 workers; less than 1,300 are 
on the payroll today. 


Connecticut Jobless - 
HARTFORD, Conn. — Unem- 
in Connecticut hag 
jum again. Jobless workers 
filed 66,680 claims for compensas 
tion during the week of March 26, 
F or the same week last year claimé 
‘totalled 24221. That’s an ine 
crease of 173 percent. | 
State officials Teported the i 
— dues to “scattered lavofte 
in almost every t of indus 
due to lack of work.” ey 


Grievances Settled 


HOLYOKE, Mass. — F ighting- 
mad workers at the General Eled 
tric plant here took matters inte 
their own hands last week when | 
company officials refused to act 
a series of grievances which 
er|been~piling up. 

The tn members of UE 
CIO Local 264, held three wo 
‘stoppages and one slowdown, 
mpany Officials settled all the 
| prievances at once. 


The fellewing items eon sale at the 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOP 
§ BEACH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mail Orders Accepted 
The Unfinished Revelution in China 
98.58 
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__Paige has pitched 10 scoreless innings in the pre-season activities. 


_ Chisox Cellar 
- Bound Again? 


(This is ‘the last of a United Press series appraising the 1949 


chances of the 16 major league clubs.) 


Of all the new major league managers, none has a harder 
task than Jack Onslow of the Chicago White Sox. His material 
is pretty thin and to make matters worse there are’ reports 


Of dissension among the White Sox® 


‘players because of the iron hand {team with the spark it needs. Zer- 
| & ith which Onslow rules the club. |244l, who hit .822 for Hollywood 


Those two factors lead most last year, and Dave Philley, a 
aseball men to believe that the holdover, are the only outfielders 


tal iin dealt tn, fltgh in who have won regular jobs.. An- 


ij In 1948 th am other rookie, Grover Bowers, a 
: va vl 2 vs eg rgiy baie -346 hitter with Memphis in 1948, 


, has the inside track for the other 
the pace. 


sea job with Pat Seerey and Herb 
Starting in the. front office, the Adams, another rookie, in reserve. 
ite Sox have embarked in a re- 


aENe | Seerey never has lived up to his 
uilding campaign, but they do hitting promise, grounding into too 
ot expect it to pay any dividends 


many double plays and _ striking 
is year. Frank Lane was installed | out too often to compensate for the 
general manager in place of 


] ball whi j infre- 
lie O’Connor and Onslow, with aye Sen whieh he bits too infre 


misc laced 4 of quently. 
minor league background of ex-| — 
erience, was eee: to pilot the Goldsberry, who hit. 289 at 


_ Memphis last year, will open at 


first, but the rest of the infi 
“They have made changes in| posts still are ron eireses, 
peir playing talent and are work-| Despite his 40 years, Luke 
bg with a group of~rookies, but|Appling appears to be the No. | 
pe club is still far short of first di-| shortstop and Floyd Baker, who 
vision caliber. But they are trying,|hit only .215 last year, has been 
shown’ by the fact that of the|drawing the third base assignment. 
® players who reported for spring|That leaves Don Kolloway and 
ning, only 15 were with the|Cass Michaels for the second base 
last year, and some of them|job with the former sure of seeing 
only a short time, 


ONSLOW BELIEVES his team. 


looking to 


inner defense.. Steve Souchock, a 
Yankee éastoff, will be retained to 
take over at first if Coldsberry 


— | s i | < 


regular service somewhere in. the! 


- Paige Aiming at Starter's Berth 


NBA Rates Trio 


For Heavy Title 


WASHINGTON, April 5 (UP).— 
The National Boxing Association 
ordered its version of the heavy- 
weight title “officially vacated” for 
the first time in 21 years today, 
but named three boxers as logical 
contenders for the crown that Joe 
Louis gave up. 

The NBA said it would recog- 
nize as champion the winner of 
the Ezzard -Charles-Jersey Joe 
Walcott fight this summer, but in 
its quarter-annual listings, also 
designated veteran Lee Savold as 
a logical contender. 


Otherwise, the only change in 
the eight weight categories was 
reinstating Willie Pep as feather- 
weight champion and __listing 
Sandy Saddler as the only logical 
contender. 


The other champions and _log- 
ical contenders listed by the NBA 
were: | 

Light Heavyweight — Freddie 
Mills of England, champion; Gus 
Lesnevich of Cliffside, N. J., and 
Archie Moore of St. Louis, logical 
contenders. 

Middleweight — Marcel Cerdan 
of France, champion; Tony Zale 
of Gary, Ind., Steve Belloise of 
New York and Bert Lytell of 
Fresno, Cal., logical contenders. 


Welterweight—Ray Robinson of 
New York, chaimpion; Kid Gavi- 
lan of Cuba, Charles Fusari of 
Irvington, N. J., and Frankie Fer- 
nandez of- Honolulu, logical con- 
tenders. 

Lightweight — Ike Williams of 
Trenton, N. J., champion; Fred- 
die Dawson of Chicago and En- 
rique Bolanos of Los Angeles, log- 
ical contenders. , 


ton, . obtained from Cleveland, 
probably will share the catching 
duties’ with two rookies, Don 


|Wheeler. and 
Battling for the 


George. Yankowski 


cs < 
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in 66 games last year, and Joe Tip- 
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In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 
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Weekend Wash—To All Fields 
HITTING THE KEYBOARD to all fields with an- 


other big bundle of weekend wash: What’s holding up 
the bigtime bow of Frankie Fernandez, the much touted 


welterweight whom the NBA ranks right up there but who can’t 
seem to get any matches from the powers that be. .. . 

Early limb dep’t: Bob Felier coming back to the extent of 25 
wins. There, I said it and I’m glad! . . . Marcel Cerdan will have 
to meet Ray Robinson before the year ’49 lets out. Once past Tony 
Zale in June, Cerdan won't have an opponent whom he figures to 
draw with unless its Robinson. .. . | 

J. G. Taylor Spink is the Sporting News editor who last season 
insisted Satchel Paige was too old to do the Indians any good and 
was just being brought up as a gate attraction. After Paige helped 
pitch Cleveland into the World Series with six vital wins, Spink 
still insisted it proved not a thing, that Satchel only did well against 
the league's limper bats like the Browns and White Sox. Paige 
was asked to comment or this last week while the club was covering 
the exhibition circuit in San Francisco. 

“Some people believe what they want to believe,” Satchel 
said. “But the record shows the Yankees couldn’t score against me. 
And I did all right against Boston. But suppose I had just pitched 
against St.. Louis and Chicago? What team wouldnt be glad to 
have a pitcher who can beat the Browns and White Sox? It counts 
in the league standings, doesn’t -it?” | 


LOU BOUDREAU, once as brilliant a performer with the 
Illinois basketball team as he is now on the baseball diamonds of 
the American League, had some interesting things to say about 
his old cage love the other afternoon. Lou feels strongly that the 
old center jump after each goal should be reinstituted. : 

“The variety of plays developed from the center jump are 
beautiful to watch when intelligently executed and they give an 
openess and variety to the game which has been lacking the last 


few years.” 
But Boudreau has a more basic reason for wanting a return 


of the center jump rule. 

“I want basketball to flourish but I feel so strongly about it 
that I would refuse to let a youngster of mine play basketball. 
Think how bad the game is for kids racing wildly, without a sec- 
ond’s rest, from one end of the floor to the other. Don't tell me it 
won't affect their hearts. The center jump gave them time to catch 
their breath, but today it’s a mad breakneck rush back and forth 
from one end of the floor to the other. 

“The health of the youngsters is what should concern us,” 
Boudreau concluded, “and it’s high time the coaches and rule mak- 


ers did something about it.” m | : 

7 \ 

CONSIDERABLE INTEREST in this season's Pacific Coast 
League doings, and much of it stems from the San Diego Padres 
having wedged coast Jimcrow with three Negro stars in the lineup. 
Last season the young ‘Padre catcher John Ritchey was the only 
Negro player in the loop. This year the Cleveland farm club has 
added Luke Easter and Artie Wilson. 

Quite a crowd turned out for the league opener between San 
Diego and Hollywood. Easter, the tremendous ‘power outfielder 
whom Cleveland will probably deck on first base in ‘50, slashed a 
brace of singles and knocked in one-of San.Diegos three runs. 
Wilson, the speedy shortstop to whom Bill Veeck beat out the 
Yankees, singled and stole a base in his debut performance. Ritchey, 
less the stranger to California fans, looked particularly good on a 
rifle peg to second which nipped an attempted Hollywood steal. 


So much for the opener. 
A few days later, Easter connected for his first homerun against 


the same club. If the almost incredible rave reports on Luke's long- 
ball bat are accurate, you can bet hits innaugural circuit smash was 
just the first of many, many more. I recollect his having hit over 
50 homers in the Negro league two seasons back. It must:be for 


real. 

Veteran PCL managers and coaches are in unanimous praise 
of Easter’s drilling bat, and as impressed as they are for the mileage 
he gets on his pokes, so too do they enthuse about his uncanny 
“eye,” his refusal to put wood to any bad pitches. Should serve 
Easter well when he moves up to the big time and the heady con- 
trol artists try getting around his power by serving up the tempting 


sucker-bait. ... 3 
i x | 
A NOTE FROM a Manhattan reader with whose sentiments 


most fight fans sincerely concur: 


“Dear Bill: | 

. “Benny Leonard, if he were alive, would have been 54 years 
old this week. I think our paper ought to make note of this man 
who died in the ring not so long ago because the promoters in the 


small fight clubs get away with murder by using one or two referees 
to handle the entire card from first. prelim right to the last bout. 
Leonard so taxed himself that night working in such fashion, that 


he collapsed right there in the ring. ; 

“Leonard was in my estimation the greatest lightweight who 
ever lived. Of course I never saw them all, and I know what the 
oldtimers say about Joe Gans. But I noticed, Bill, that in one of 
your Worker columns one such oldtimer, Dan , rated Leonard 
and Gans ‘even-up.’ That’s good enough for me. 

“There were few fighters who ever boasted greater popularity 
than Leonard. And no need to elaborate here about the special 
pride which the oppressed Jewish peoples in our country, and par- 
ticularly the East Side slums from where Leonard came, took in 
his great ring accomplishments. 

“I just thought I'd put it on paper and send it along to you. 


cnr ! “Comradely, 


The Ingram Family. 
Alay And Georgia Justice 
Orker ’ gia | 
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ippling Amendments Ahead 


— See Page 3 — 


Shostakovich 


The renowned Soviet composer presents the 
facts of Soviet culture, and his view of the 
role of the intellectual in the struggle of two 


artistic schools of thought. 
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DDT Is Poisoning You 
Peter Stone sets forth the most recent in- 


formation about the widely heralded insecti- 
cide — and offers a program. 


‘White Supremacists’ 
‘ . 7 Bi . uf y | Ny 
Over Panama § Waa. 
: a 


Official U. S. Government policy is one of 
Jimcrow discrimination. How the qual 


standard works. 


Karl Marx 


1 The man and his teaching — old facts given 
a new meaning by the mockery at Foley 
Square. As told by David Goldway. 


A Short Story 


Walk: to the Moon,” by Philip Bonosky, 
complete in this issue. 


Also columns by Ted Tinsley and others, 7 sae . 
_ comment on current theatrical and cultural de- Pn ote: tT Oa ps a Ra 2 hones ia 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


se Draft to Suppress ‘Riots’ 


HARRISBURG tae! unprecedented state draft bill 
that automatically makes all male citizens, 18 to 45, 
members of a new “state militia” who can be drafted to 


“suppress riots’ or enforce any state law, mee. been 


quietly dropped into the-hopper here. 

Poice zn bill, 
military state. 
It could be used a 


demonstration of any 
completely ges by the rest of the press 1 ape 


strike, or democratic 


S 702, would turn Pennsylvania linto'm |: 
' where Donlan. and Wolfe are. respectively chairman . 


ainst an 
ind. The measure has been ~ 


The bill, a ‘voluminous document 108 pages long, 
was introduced in the State Senate March 21 b 
members of the Republican majority, Frazer Donlan rf 


Lackawanna County in_the Anthracite, and Samuel 


Wolfe of Lewisburg in Central Pennsylvania. 
It was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


and vice-chairman. 

THE STATE DRAFT ACT authorizes the Gov- 
ernor to order'an enrollment of the militia whenever 
he deems it necessary. All male citizens, 18-45,. 


then to be mustered into units, and subject to actual 
service, not only in case of wor, but for “the suppres- 
sion of riots and to aid civil officers in the execution of 


the laws of the Commonwealth.” 


‘Also, when “an insurrection in the state occurs or is 
threatened, or when tumult, riot, or disaster shall exist 
or is in immimence thereof.” 

Failure to enroll is a misdemeanor, and failure of 
ah to report for duty is subject to court: m 

‘is worded to complement and not conflict with 


are: og national draft. 


 ® the state. 


—_—— 


‘ight for Peace Grows; — 


Quakers Hit Atlantic Pact 


_ PHILADELPHIA.—The fight for world | 


- peace, the fight to defeat the war plots of 
U. S. big business has swung into pe Bear 
in Philadelphia. 

Two peace rallies were ‘cbbbitea last 
week, one sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Council of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions, and the other by. the Communist 
Party, despite frantic attempts to under- 
mine them by official and “private war- 
mongering groups. 

These two meetings, evidence of a 


growing militancy in‘ the people's fight . 


against war, signal the beginning of a 
month of activity here centered around the 


question of peace. 
, . 


THE TIMETABLE for peace was an 


with the ASP rally at The Met Monday 
night and moved on rapidly with a victory 


“ 


of the Communist Party over the -con-" 


spiracy of hotel and half owners to prevent 
‘Communists from assembling publicly here 
to discuss the peace fight. 

Although the Broadwood Hotel can- 
celed its contract with the Communist 


- PHILADELPHIA—Two Quaker groups last 
week adopted a resolution opposing the North At- 
lantic. Pact “because it» intensifies the division of 
the world into two competing power areas. It im- 
plies further large scale rearmament. It promotes 


‘regionalism when universalism is needed,” the reso- 


‘to President Truman, Secretary of State Dean Ache- } 
son and Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the 


lution stated. 
Adopted by the Race Street and Arch Street 


Yearly Meetings of Friends, the resolution was sent 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee. : 
As alternatives the two Quaker groups urged 


_ the U. S. Government to find a basis for bringing 


an end to the “cold war” with the Soviet Union 


and to “recognize and strengthen the moral au- 
... thority of the United Nations over all nations.” 


. . That night, according to Progressive 
Party leaders, will be the opening of a drive 


by all Progressive Party clubs to defeat the 
North Atlantic War Pact in the Senate. 


Party for a peace rally Friday, April 8, the | 


Stephen Girard Hotel was procured for the : 


same evening. — ! 
’ On April 12, the Plireatte Party of 
the Eastern Pennsylvania will broadcast 


over Station WFIL from 10:45 p.m. to 7 ee 


p.m. in a program dedicated to the memory 


of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the efforts he 


made in charting the course for world 
Bani 


Meanwhile it was announced that the 
Communist Party will hold six neighbor- 
hood peace rallies May 1, labor’s historic 
‘day for demonstration of international soli- 
darity for peace and security. 
* 


THESE PEACE ACTIVITIES will 
reach a high point at the giant Unite for 
Peace Rally to be held at The Arena, May 
3, sponsored by the Progressive Party. 

Four leading European political figures 
— Lester Hutchinson, British Labor MP, 

‘Mme. Isabelle Blume, Belgian Socialist 
leader, Pierre Cot, former Minister of Avia- 
tion of France, and Michele Giua, Left So- 

-cialist Senator of Italy, will speak from the 
same platform with Henry Wallace that 


__ hight. 


——ae 


~ Timetable for Peace 


Here is Philadelphia’s timetable for peace: 
APRIL 4—Mass rally at The :Met, sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Council of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions. 
-. APRIL 8—Mass rally at. the Stephen Girard 
Hotel, sponsored by the Communist Party. : 
APRIL 12—Progressive Party broadcast over 
Station WFIL, 10:45 p.m. to 11 p.m., commemo- 


Progressive Party écasnpaian to defeat North At- 
lantic War Pact in Senate. | 


APRIL 12—City-wide street rallies sponsored 


by Progressive Party. 
MAY 1—Six neighborhood street meetings 


sponsored by the Communist Party. 


_ MAY 3—Unite for Peace rally at the Arena, | 
sponsored by the Progressive Party speakers Henry 


rating the death of President Roosevelt, dedicated 
‘ to the fight he began for peace. Beginning of | 


Wallace, Mme. Blume, Lester Hutchinson, Pierre 
Cot, Michele Gina. | 3 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


No Funds for Schools— 


Kids Are Losers 


;promoting dull students. 


keeping them up—this kind of a school is possible. 


ts 
r[ HERE'S SOMETHING EAGER and winning about a little 
child when he first starts off to school. 

é' This is a milestone in his life, and the wonderful thing about 
it is—he knows‘it! He’s agog with the fact that he’s big now, he’s 
on his own, he walks out of his own little neighborhood and off to 
school with the older children, he’s going to learn to read and 
write. . « « 

How quickly he becomes bored, how often he fails té learn to 
read even in the third, fourth or fifth grade, is a sad comment not 
on the child, but on. the school which can so quickly destroy soci 
eager willingness to make good. 

_ Many parents have talked to me about this. And, even among * 
progressive parents, I have found the most surprising misinforma- 
tion and ‘tendency to blame everything but the real cause. 

They blame the teachers, or lack of discipline, or too little 
home work; or tod much play-time at school, or the “practice ’ of 


° * 4 


‘AS A MATTER OF. FACT, it is none of these things. A void 
school, where children are not bored, where discipline is light, 
where Jearning is imparted in the process of what parents ‘call 
“playtime,” where dull children are kept in a class with their own 


age group but are given the special separate attention necessary to 
“In fact, rich 


people send their ahd to precisely this kind of school. 
There is no disagreement among educators on what makes a 
good school, There is no secret about how to make it good— 


SPEND. MONEY. 


A good school must have modern teaching cenlient, small 
classes, special teachers. To operate at minimum requirement, 


Philadelphia’ public schools need 1,000 more teachers than they 


have. 

Yet~the Philadelphia public schools cannot even fill with 
qualified teachers the vacancies for which they have the salary 
money appropriated! So underpaid are Philadelphia teachers 
(they get. the lowest maximum salary of teachers in American cities 
of a population of 500,000 or more), that young men and women 


| who ordinarily would go into the teaching profession choose in- 


stead to seek other jobs. 


Qur children in Philadelphia’s public schools are the losers. 
This Tuesday, April 12, the Teachers Union, CIO, is conduct- 


| ing a Good Schools special train to Harrisburg. There teachers 


will lobby for a grant of state funds to raise the —_ of Phila- 
delphia teachers. » 


400 tobacco farmer$ revealed con- 


Farmers Discuss ‘Cut In Tobacco Prices 


over the planting of the 1949 acre- 
age. 


LANCASTER. — A’ meeting of 


— 


cern about the marketing of the 
1948 tobacco. crop at current 
prices, which are 25 percent be- 
low last year's rates, and worry | 


The Lancaster County Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooperative adopted a 
resolution asking farmers to cut 
this years acreage by 15 percent 
to prevent a further fall in prices. 


New Hearing. 
In Jenkins 


Case, April 27 | 


PHILADELPHIA—A bidting on 
‘the motion for a new trial for Bay- 
ard Jenkins, 19-year-old Negro 
youth conyicted of murder [ast 

- November, will be held April 27 
before Judge Frank Smith. 

The Bayard Jenkins’ conviction 
has been responsible for launching 


one of the state’s most intensive 


civil liberties’ campaigns. 


Jenkins’ insistence on his imno-| 


cence is supported by the fact that 


another -man has confessed the | 


murder and that the youth was 
convicted only on the basis of a 
——— 
police chambers. _ 


| ~Hamerseot seh areas, 1 
Rev.. Bynum, chairman: of ‘the Free | 49:7 
Jenkins’ Committee announced. - EDW 


spreading 


“a. 


, 


Club last week that Phila 


Name 5-Man Philly Super Government 


The “secret” of Philadelphia’ s invisible goverment of banking and industrial millionaires has been. 
admitted: by one who knows. O. Howard Wolfe, a retired banker, told the Rotary 


ublicl 
Iphia's 


real super government is composed of -four or five men who run the city although they don’t hold elective office. 


“If anybody d 
they are,” Wolfe said, “come and | 
see me and If tell them.” But 
he wouldn't name them for pub- 


lication. 
* 


WE EXPECTED to score an- 


gesn’t know who © 


lother : modest scoop and name 
them for you again, when Jo! Sun- 
day Bulletin’s column, Inside City’ 
Hall, named the very men whom 
The Pennsylvania Worker has 


‘|been exposing to its readers for 


years. We quote: 
* 


“THE UNANIMOUS CHOICE 


fi of all to head the list is Edward 


H . He was 


Jr., financigs 


opkinson, 
oar ae in football language, the 
t’ man, because of his 


‘banking connection with Drexel & 
Co., his University of Pennsylva- 
nia ‘tie-up, and his chairmanship of 
the board of the Philadelphia 


man—and- high in Democratic the 


circles, both local and national. 
He ig also a powerhouse in PTC 
affairs and a member of the Board 
of City Trusts.” | 
* | 

OTHERS ON the Buletin col- 
umnist’s list included: G. Mason 
Owlett, Republican national com- 
mitteeman, head. of the Pennsyl- 
‘vania ‘Manufacturers Association, 
and his aged Boss, Joe Grundy; 
Robert w> McCracken, big busi- 
ness attorney; Joseph Newton 
Pew, Sun Oil magnate; Martin 
Clement, president of the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad, and, of course, 
William segue GOP. city chair- 


IS | man. 


Of course—none of this is really 
news anymore—otherwise, how 


$i would it. get into the Bulletin? 


The news wou be to kick this bi. 


-anybody can 


<P came from, if : 


fin 


Just Arrived : 
SOVIET ECONOMY > 
DURING THE SECOND 


WORLD WAR 
by N. A. VOZNESENSKY 
Paper edition $1.00 
GEORGE MORRIS 


WHERE IS THE CIO 
GOING? | 


10 cents 


PROGRESSIVE 
BOOKSHOP | 


Philadelphia Phone KI 5.9858 


PENNSY 


LVANIA 
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housands Join People’s Lob 
or Jobs-- Against Crowe Bill | 


PHILADELPHIA. —It’s time to call a halt. Iv s time fora change, It’s time fist the woul to 


speak up. That’s the angry 
march on the state capitol tomorrow, Mon) 


Crowe Bill Fits — 
National Pa tern 


EDITORIAL | 
A reader asks whether the 


Crowe bill G. 693) is really so 


dangerous. Here are some background facts: 


Thirty-seven legislatures have had similar bills passed or in- 
troduced. Gov. Tom Dewey signed a law last week to start a 
witch-hunt in the New York schools. The Ober bill that outlaws 


the Communist Party and is designed to smash labor and liberal 


- ‘groups has already passed. 


In Illinois they're called the Broyles bills. 


F rom state to state 


the names and the exact forms of the bills vary, but they all have 
the same goal—to outlaw not only the Communist Party but ‘all 


progressive and liberal action. 


| IT IS WELL-KNOWN that 
troduced: “spontaneously.” 
national basis to 
_ measures such as 


Nixon bill in the 80th Congress. 


all these state bills were not in- | 


They were carefully planned ona . 
ut over in each state restrictive, 
ongress is still planning ona national level but 
was prevented by mass opposition from doing | with 


lice-state | 


the Mundt- 


The Pennsylvania Worker warned in its issue of Novy. 21, 
‘1948, that a bill to set up an un-American ‘Costmatasion was being 


plotted for this 1949 legislative session. 


si Nga WILL NOT esca 
like the Mellon 


vania's “best families,” 


ons, Pews, duPonts et al, ’ 


Pea R ea Leah tf 


va fascist blitz that 2a 


ove mine toe to launch throughout the country; without a terrific | ae 
and united battle against the Crowe bill. #; 


If anyone has “ny illusions 
not only 


draft” bill (S-703) 


S-693, the Crowe bill, but Pennsylvania’ s new 


on this score, let ene examine 
“state 


These bills~are - the. domestic counterpart of the “cold war” 
abroad. Millions who may not yet see the danger to all Americans 
of the North Atlantic Pact can be united to stop the cold war against 
10, 000,000 Pennsylvanians that both the above bills ‘would unleash. 
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- Trusts Out to Kill FEPC, 
Mass Action Needed — 


HARRISBURG. —Pennsylvania’ s white. supremacists who hives quietly knifed fair 


employment legislation in previous 
Grundy the GOP boss who still do 


CULTURAL, 
TOPICAL AND 
OTHERWISE... 
By Margaret Winslow 


HOWARD FAST received the 
National Book Council Award 
from the Jewish Welfare’ Board, 
in Philadelphia, March 29, at. the 
YMHA, Broad and Pine Sts. The 
$250 cash award was given to 
Fast for My Glorious Brothers, 
judged the “book of the month”. 

y the Jewish Welfare Board. . 

Fast, a columnist for The 
Worker, and indicted by the 
House Un-American Committee 
for contempt, and currently await- 
ing sentence, got an enthusiastic 
welcome from a crowd of 400 
students at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Fast spoke of the significance of 
the World Cultural Peace Con- 
ference, and answered many ques- 
tions from the audience at a YPA 
forum in Bennett Hall. 


* 
| LEE PRESSMAN and Charles. 
Collins discuss - Labor, with an 
7 of both the CIO and AFL, 


ve Forum, Satur- 
| day night —_— see 9) at the Academy | this 
oyer. 


This is the last 
of the 1 Progressive Forum series 
for this season. 

“The University Museum, 33d 
and Spruce Sts., Sunday at 3 p.m.: 
Virgin of » & Mexican 
_ film of the patron saint oe Bo 


newspaper interview, and is _re- 
ported in the Philadelphia Trib- 
une to have told Republican legis- 
lators that he will oppose the re- 
election of any who. vote for 
FEPC, 

The Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce is also openly cam- 
paigning against FEPC, and, for 
the first time, one of the state’s 
large newspapers, the Pittsburgh 
Press, has openly attacked FEPC 
as a “forced-hiring” law. 

GOV. JAMES DUFF has’ prom- 
ised to fulfill the Republican cam- 
paign pledge for a state FEPC. 
The Democrats are all éxpected to 
vote for the measure if it can be 
gotten out of committee. A busi- 
ness 
president of SKF, has declared 
for the bill. 

“While experience in Philadel- 
phia, New York and other states 
show that FEPC under present 
political conditions isn’t the same 
as during the Roosevelt era, and 
that a militant mass job campaign 
is essential to get equal job rights 
for Negroes, Jews and other mi- 
norities, all liberals and progres- 
sives and CIO, AFL, UMW lead- 
ers favor the measure. | 

D8 wy semsacis the FEPC cam 

pote has been of the 
hush The mass of peo- 
ple Big were mobilized for gre 
monstrative actions during previ- 
ous years, have not made them- 
selves felt in cg ge this year. 
‘Observers here t a last- 
minute bl ew Pirry of thousands 


English :titlés,;{A@mission free. | 


can still get the measure passed at 
this session. . , 


ng headed by W..-L.’ Batt, | 


re “bush: 


legislatures, are openly attacking FEPC this year. Joe 


minates the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, 
openly opposed the measure in a® 


Bus, Trolley 


Workers Strike 


In Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON, Pa. — Bus 
and trolley workers went on strike 
here today, shutting down _ public 
transportation facilities in Scran- 
ton-and 18 nearby communities. 

The 400 strikers, members of 
the AFL Amalgamated Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employes Union, are seeking. wage 
boosts ranging from 25 cents hour- 
ly for maintenance men and trol- 
ley and bus operators, to 35 cents 
an hour for mechanics. ‘Nego- 
tiations for a new contract broke 
down last Tuesday. 


450 Lose Jobs 


As Glass Plant Shuts 

BELLE VERNON, Pa.—The 
American Window Glass Co. 
closed its plant here March 25, 
throwing more than 450 workers 
out of jobs. It was the only in- 


dustry inthis Fayette County 


borough of 2,463 population. 
Company officials intimated the 
company’s new plant at Okmul- 
gee, Okla., will handle all busi- 
ness, but would not admit that the 


lower wage-scales'in the South de- 
cided the “ith tdéwii* here; | 


Broad Group 
Backs Fight 
On Crowe Bill 


PHILADELPHIA.—A Commit- 
tee to Defeat the Crowe Bill, just 
formed by opponents: of the police- 
state measure includes ‘among its 
members Francis Fisher Kane, at- 
torney; and six other. members of 
the Philadelphia Bar; the Rev. J. 
B. Philpot of the Baptist Ministers 
Conference; the Rev. J. Quinton 
Jackson; the Rev: Kenneth Riplely 
Forbes; G. Burton Parshall of the 
United Peace Chest of Philadel- 
phia; Alice F. Liveright, former 
State Secretary of Welfare; James 
Price of the CIO ' United Electric 
Workers, with Robért Cook Fol- 
well III as acting secretary. — 


Organizations on ‘record as op- 
posed to the bill include -the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace arid Freedom; the Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting, representing 17,- 
000 Pennsylvania Quakérs; and the 
Philadelphia — Union 
| Council.’ | NR oe we 


W. Pa. Slavs éonifenin 


House Un-Americans 


PITTSBURGH.—Meeting in spe- 
icial session Jast week, the  execu- 
tive board of the American Slav 
Congress of Western Pennsylvania 
condemned the House Un-Amer- 


ican Activities Committee for 


smearing the organization. 

In a statement, signed by Jo- 
iseph Rudiak, president, and Nat- 
thew Cvetic, secretary, the board 
‘declared its continued allegiance 


to the late President Roosevelt’s } 


oo design of friendship with 
tions of the world d including g 
the Soviet Union.” ** 5 
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‘mood of thousands of progressive Pennsylvanians, as they prepare to 


April 11, to PB iscist in the People’s Day lobby in Har- 


risburg." In the three months the - 
Legislature. has been in session, 
unemployment in Pennsylvania 
has grown until it now reaches 
crisis proportions. 

Layoffs are still mounting. Job 
discrimination continues unabated. 
Old houses continue to rot .and 
fall while new building fails to 
replace them. 

Yet the Legislature has taken 
little action on any of these grave 
issues facing the people. 

Instead, they tried (unsuccess- 
fully to date) to jam through the 
anti-labor Kephart bill, and : are 
a pushing the infamous Crowe 

ill, which would. tum Pennsylva- 
nia into a thought-controlled,,. fear- 
ridden police state. 

‘DEFEAT THE FASCIST 
CROWE BILL! AID THE JOB- 
LESS!” These-are the key slogans 
of the eienegates to Harrisburg, 

* 

JOINING IN the mass miahiliea- 
tion will be the Progressive : Party, 
representatives of locals affiliated . 
“with District Councils 1 and .6, 
CIO United -Electrical Workers, 
GIO Food and Tobacco Workers, 
Young .Progressives and hundreds 


of individuals. . 


WITH 750,000 Peinsylvaiitahs 
completely unemployed or work- 
ing short weeks, the delegates will 
' demand that uneniployment com- 


pensation ‘benefits be: raised: to.-a 


minimum of $15 and a maximum 
of $30 or $35 for a period of 26 


weeks. 
* 


DELEGATES WILL lobby 
against the Crowe bill which, as 
reported in last week's Worker, 
would “launch a police inquisition 
to smash not only the Communist 
Party but any union or individual 
that doesn’t ‘meet the police re-— 
quirements on any issue ranging 
from peace to picketing or de- 
manding jobs or equal rights for 
Negspes, Jews, or any nape tty 


ou 
group.” - 


A STRONG FEPC BILL will 
be a major demand of the Peo- 
ple’s Lobby. They will also insist 
on legislation providing subsidies 
for the building of 50,000 low- 
rent homes in this state next year. 

, * 

THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
will also present the State Legis- 
lature with petitions bearing 
50,000 signatures demanding no 
fare increase in Philadelphia. 


Jimerow Park Owners 
Lose New Trial Fight 
LANCASTER.—Another victory 


for civil rights here was won last 
week when Judge Joseph B. Wiss- 
ler denied a motion for a new trial 
in the case of Joseph and James 
Figari, operators of Rocky Springs 
Park, were found guitly last No- 
vember of violating the state anti- 
discrimination law. 

The Figari brothers had closed 
the swimming pool in the park 
last Labor Day to prevent Negroes 
from using the bathing ‘facilities. 
The park had been rented for the 
day by the Lancaster County In- 
dustrial Union Council. 


Beth. Works Stoppage 


At Johnstown Plant 


JOHNSTOWN.—Some_ 600 
workers were involved in a work 
stoppage: last week at the Bethle- 
‘hem Steel plant here. The dis- 
pute was over “wage adjustments. 
It ended when ran officers 


t ma 


agreed to. meet union: officials, and 
tters, 


a 
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UE Workers Demand 
Action on Unemployed — 


PHILADELPHIA.—What steps workers must take to meet the unemployment crisis 
were discussed last week at a meeting of rank and file unionists called by the Unemploy- 


ment Committee of the CIO 


‘NAM BILL PERILS 


JOBLESS FUND 

HARRISBURG.—While unem- 

* ployment rises ominously and 
labor presses for higher joblesss 
benefits to keep their families in 
food, clothing and shelter, State 
Senator John W. Sord, Jr., (R. 
Phila.) has introduced a bill to 
keep the states unemployment 
compensation fund from growing 
“too big.” 

The bill, backed by the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, would cut em- 


© 


the floor, man 
that, while the jobless worker 
needs higher: unemployment com- 
pensation axyd frequently addi- 
tional help from welfare agencies, 
his first and all-important need is 
a job. | 

They urged immediate estab-. 
lishment of state and federal pub- 
lic works programs. 

Taking note of the particular 
problem of young workers, speak- 
ers pointed out that young people, 
because of their lack of experi- 
ence, usually have lowest seniority 
and skill, and are among the first 
‘victims of layoffs. 


ployers’ contributions to the fund | 


of school, they said, are used by 
the: boss to eut wages of older 


,workers.. The meeting urged the 


payment of jobless benefits to 
young people who cannot find jobs 
and have not yet had working ex- 
perience. 


A resolution which received en- 
thusiastic support called for a 
united campaign of all CIO, AFL 
and Railroad and Mine Workers 
unions to organize the unem- 
ployed. The meting also called 
for a united drive for a 30-hour 


week and higher wages as a par- 
tial means of meeting the unem- 


Unemployed youths, just out 


ployment - crisis. 


Letters from Miners 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA. — The de- 
mand for a 30-hour week is rap- 


‘idly becoming a hot issue in the 


giant General Electric plant in 
Southwest Philadelphia, at 69th 
and. Elmwood streets. : 

Employes there, interviewed by 
the Penna. Worker reporter, as 
thev left the plant last week said 
that leaflets distributed by Local 
119, CIO United Electrical Work- 
ers, calling for a shorter work week 
and an end to speed-up, were 
eagerly read and widely discussed 
throughout the plant. 

THE FIGHT FOR a shorter 
work week has grown out of a 
general battle being conducted by 
Local 119 against what workers 
call “intolerable conditions” and 
in preparation for the forthcoming 
wage fight. 

Many workers, apparently, are 
beginning to relate speed-up to 
layoffs. This plant, a basic indus- 
trial plant, has not yet been hit 


GE Workers 
Mobilize for 
30-Hour Week 


United Electrical Workers District 1 Council. Speaking from). 
unionists stressed © 


goods plants. 

At a recent membership meet- 
ing Local 119-voted to call de- 
partment-wide stoppage unless the 
company acts to settle more than 
400 piled-up grievances. 

This was followed by a series of 
eagerly read leaflets exposing 
speed-up condition in the plant. 

THIS PUBLICITY method re- 
vealed that operators of automatic 
saws in Department 15, Building 
8-1, operate four saws, where they 
used to operate one. 

One leaflet said: “In Depart- 
ment 54, Building 4-1, Drill Press 
Operators had to run their ma- 
chines at such high speeds that 
$60 worth of drills were burnt up 
and broken on a $58 job. 

“In Department 83, Building 
10-7, recording instruments have 
been installed on the welding ma- 
chines supposedly to measure out- 
put, but primarily designed to 
serve as ‘policemen’ on the op- 


MINERS PROTEST HALTING JOB 


ets a RRS 


MARCH TO 


ie PITTSBURGH 
Dear : Editor: | 


The open hearth workers in No. | 


2 and No. 3 shops of the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation 
here forced the company to come 
across with a wage increase in less 
than two weeks after they started 
to fight: for it. 
Here's how it happened. They 
wanted more money—that’s easy to 
understand, what with the cost of 
living so high. So they decided to 
do something about it and called 
a meeting. The meeting was held 
March 2 and'some 50 workers at- 
tended. 
The boys had been working ever 
since Dec. 1947 (when the ine- 


Qualities were supposed to be: 


wiped “out and when the back 
money was paid) without an incen- 
tive plan, and they figured that if 
they could get a half-decent in- 
centive plan they could increase 
their inadequate wages. So they 
vated unanimously to call an “in- 
definite holiday” unless they got an 
incentive plan by which they got 
more money. 

From now on the wires really 
burned. An amazing thing hap- 
pened! The company who had been 
finagling and hemming and haw- 
ing, submitted an incentive plan 
which gave some slight increase in 
the pay of part of the open hearth 
workers. S Wage 

But the ball game has just be- 
gun. The fellows aren’t satisfied 
with the results and there is a 

mporary acceptance of the new 

centive setup, mainly due to the 


ee of the international of- 


cers of the union. 

What does it all add up to? 
What can we conclude from what 
has happened so far? . 

First, the guys won something, 
even if it wasn’t enough, because 
they were ready to fight for it. 

Second, and just as important— 
they won. And if the workers 
throughout the mill start barking, 
. getting ready to bite, then we can 
all win a wage increase. | 

Third, the demand has to be for 
# general wage increase so that all 
worke 
. the. men don’t work under in- 

ntive plans. | 
_ So keep the ball rolling! We can 
win! Demand a wage increase 
now! 

J & L STEEL WORKER 

; | Lansford. 
Dear Editor: 

_ The miners ; 
——t their leaders, “What hap- 
ed to our for a mass 


sagry he ti spite: 


mass caravan to Harrisburg to de- 


CAPITAL 


less attitude of the local leader-} 
ship who disregarded the will of 
the membership and cancelled the 
scheduled march. The march was 
cancelled after the GOP politicians 
promised that the labor sponsored 
bills for unemployment compen- 
sation would be passed. 


On Thursday, March 17 our lo- 
cal passed a motion to send a 


mand the passage of a bill for 
$32 weekly unemployment com- 
pensation and improvements in 
the eligibility clauses of the com- 
ensation law. Four leaders were 
elected. Plans were made to an- 
nounce the march on the radio, in 
the newspapers, etc. and to call 
on @ther locals to join the cara- 
van. 7 
_. The politicians and their stooges 
got wind of the plans, and sev- 
eral state representatives arrived 
to convince the committee to can- 
cel the March. gee 

On the promises of these reac- 
tionary politicians, the march was 
cancelled, without consulting the 
membership in any way. 

This is just a sample of how re- 
actionary politics work in our 
union. 

Our national leaders of UMWA 
correctly called this holiday to 
mobilize the men for battle against 
bad safety and other conditions 
prevailing in the mines. But I 
think that much of this fighting 


ms 


| PITTSBURGH. 
Dear Editor: 

‘This company (Jones & Laugh- 
lin) is producing more steel with 
less men and is making more 
profit. The result will be that 
eventually workers will be laid off.’ 


The No. 3 furnaces at. the hot 
mill are being enlarged. Two of 
them have been rebuilt and the 
third one is being completed. 

In 1948 the hot mill rolled 60 


operating. In 1949, with just two 
furnaces operating the hot mill is 
rolling 80 coils an~hour. With the 
third furnace going, the. output 
will be 120 coils per hour. | | 
It seems to me that we're going 
to have to fight for a six hour day 


to prevent unemployment. 
STRIP MILL JOE. 


x 
HAZLETON. 
‘Dear Editor: 


Considerable protest developed 
in this area over the failure of 
the UMWA leaders properly to 
advise their membership on_ the 
holiday policy and on questions of 
legislative activity. 

In a_ special conference with 
Thomas Kennedy a few days ago, 


the local leaders to the effect that 
they had to rely-on the radio and 
on unofficial sources to receive the 
news of the International Board 


spirit is lost when the local stooges 
of the big politicians are allowed 
to control our local unions. 

I believe it is high time that 
the local coal diggers begin to 
‘put their local. unions in order, 
and not just leave it to John L. 
Lewis to call for action. A strong 
and fighting union at the bottom 
will make it stronger at the top. 

I am sending this letter to sev- 
eral papers in this area. 

Panthercreek Miner. 


when it called the two-week holi- 
day. - ie 

The Mine Board in the Shenan- 
doah area was in session the night 
the _holiday _was -called, _and 
waited yainly to receive official 
word by phone or wire. 

Kennedy agreed that such a 
situation must me changed, and 
that better coordination must be 
established. The locals were au- 
thorized to keep direct contact on 
legislative matters. 


rs can gain, because most| 


Dep't of Mines 
Siow Drowning 


SCRANTON. Smarting under 
the exposure initiated by the 
two-week holiday of the Mine 
Workers, the U. S. Department of 
Mines issued a summary of the 
four year engineering survey that 
has been under way in the an- 
thracite to develop a method 
whereby the inroad of water can 
be halted from destroying the an- 
thracite coal reserves. 

This report fully confirms the 
demand’ of the. Communist Party 
for. a dre age tunnel and other 


Confirms 
of Anthracite 


the coal resources. 

The report admits that the 
present pumping of 200 billions 
of gallons of water is insufficient 
and that the coal reserves are 
slowly being flooded, and if con- 
tinued, will in less than fifteen 
years destroy the mining possibili- 


area. Pe 
’ Likewise the accumulation of 
water in the old diggings in the 
Southern fields endangers the ‘rest 
8 
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by the mass layoffs which have to 
a large degree affected consumers 


== 


erators, so that they will speed 


coils an hour with three furnaces/ 


a vigorous protest was lodged by|_ 


ties in the entire Wilkes-Barre | 


Hold the Fort 


Speedup Is An Old Trick 
Of Steel Moguls, Cush Writes 


PITTSBURGH.—Many steelworkers, in the industry only a 
few years, may think speed-up is a new scheme the steel trust has 
thought up to sqtieeze the most out of the men for the last pos- 
sible pay. Seo 

Pat Cush, Communist veteran of the Homestead Battle with 
police and Pinkertons in 1892 and an early builder of the steel 
union, recalls in a communication to The Pennsylvania Worker, 
that speed-up was widespread in the steel plants years ago. He writes: 

THE WAY IN which many labor leaders are falling for the 
slogan—“Increase Production”—would be comical, if it were not so 
tragic. From the enthusiasm of the steel. barons and their stooges 
for this slogan one would think its carrying out would be a boon to 
all mankind, especially to the workers in the steel mills. 


‘The press, with its sycophantic loyalty and assistance to the 
mill owners who race madly to increase production, give unstinted 
praise and undeserved credit to them and their managerial staff for 
skill and engineering ability. 7 

I remember a fantastic story several years ago in Coronet, a 
bourgeois magazine, about the late Bethlehem steel magnate, “Char- 
lie ”»Schwab, that brings out this point. ’ 

The writer relates that Schwab strolled one day into a mill of 
his. Flattering the foreman a little for his capability and at the 
same time severely criticising him because the output in that mill 
was only four heats per turn (shift), Schwab then turned to a worker 
standing near and borrowed a piece of chalk from him. He wrote 
a big figure 6 on the floor to indicate the number of heats he wanted 
rolled each turn in the future. 

FOREMEN AND their numerous stooges and stoolpigeons 
acted on the “hint” immediately. Heats were. increased on the fol- 
lowing shift from the previous four to six and finally to eight. 

It was already then an old custom to post the highest output 
on the walls in each mill. This practice had been initiated and en- 
couraged by the foremen and their stooges in order to psychologize 
and drive the workers to be ever alert to increase production. It 
also created competition between workers on the shifts, inducing 
them to strive all the harder for the so-called “honor” of holding 
the record for production. 

As a result of this flattery and, in some instances, of outright 
coercion, the workers invariably increased their output, at the ex- 
pense of their health, even sacrificing their lunch hour. Speedups 
were usually timed for the fall. Coming after the extreme heat of 
summer, the workers were not so liable to collapse under the strain. 

DESPITE TREMENDOUS gains through this increased pro- 
duction, the companies, when the time came to draw up new con- 
tracts, would use the gains in wages earned by this increased pro- 
duction as an alibi for cutting wage rates and refusing well deserved 
increases in pay. . : ) 

The only reward the workers received for their stringent’ efforts 


to increase production was a cheap “Two-for-Five” cigar. This pose. 


of generosity was probably the origin of the reactionary political 
slogan of those times—“All the nation needs is a good 5-cent cigar!” 

It is the mill owners and their managerial staff which has got- 
ten not only all the credit and honor but also all the cash results 
of the enormous increases in production during the past three quar- 
ters of a century. And having personally witnessed all this during 
this period it is beyond me how the Murrays, McDonalds, Reuthers 
and their ilk can become such enthusiasts in their advocacy of “In- 


creased Production” through class collaboration or any other way - 


under the capitalist system. 


Managing Editor; ‘Walter: Lowenfels: Phils. Pe 5-1674, 


forker — 


Room 710, 250 S. Broad St., 


_lthe © 


Editor, Philip Bart. 
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STEWART-WARNER LAYOFFS 


Now 1;200 workers know what company president SS gal OR, TED Are? cite wc Od 
Knowlson means when he talks about ‘free enterprise.’ eto Ee 5 ee flr re $e 


MEMO TO BROYLES 


—Page | A an oF ae pe ! Ses | mS a 
The Illinois witchhunt commission may follow the foot- 
steps of the Washington state outfit—into oblivion. 


THE HAZEL FAMILY = 


The plight of the Negro people is mirrored inthe shock- 
e ing case of this South Side family. —Page 14 


TOWARD FE VICTORY 


The McCormick Local prepares for the crucial Labor 
Board election on April 19. —Page 2A 
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lieildae emands Prompted by Layofts, 
OEMS | low Paychecks in So. Chicago 
a i y | 
CHICAGO.—T he demand; Local 1657 made up of em- | Gary district. The growing mass_ 
| : for a wage increase began to ployes of Interlake Iron and Steel,|demand for wage increases is con- 


unanimously urged an increase of sidered highly significant by ob- 
sound louder among the steel|20 cents an hour. - servers in labor circles in view of 


workers in Philip Murray’s union,| Republic Steel employes, organ-|the consistent and deliberate policy 


as declining paychecks hit a new|ized in Local 1033, at the largest|Of Philip Murray and his lieuten- 
} low here this week. meeting in two years, demanded |ants in this District to discourage 
-- On Wednesday, March 30,|a substantial wage increase and|any such move by double-talk 


United Steelworkers locals at their time-and-a-half for Saturday and|about an annual wage and minor 
regular meetings took action to|Sunday work. — fringe demands, 
} 4 serve notice on Murray and the| These actions came at the heels} Another significant development 
See Page 2A union’s Wage Policy Committee,|of similar demands made by|im the steel mills this week wag 
iE P dstaeredgritees : that a ‘wage increase is a must in |‘Locals: 1014'‘and: 1010: with a com- the beginning of shutdowns and 
| Masia EE ‘bined membership bf 26,000 in the! (Continued on Page 13) 
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1,200 Stewart-Warner Workers 
evade About ‘Free Enterprise’ 


“Qur factories and equipment, our inventories and our finances are all in good condition, and we face the 
future with assurance.”’—James S. Knowlson, president, 5 tewart Warner Corp., April I, 1949, | 


By Carl Hirsch 


- CHICAGO.—It's 


good to know that Mr. Knowlson “faces the future with assurance.” Any- 


— 


one else would had just cls bee ee a neat $3 million annual net profit might feel the same. 


| Gil 


But for more than 1,200; 
Stewart-Warmer workers laid 
off since Christmas, Mr. 
Knowlson’s April 1 statement 
was a grim kind of an April 


Fool joke. 
Mr. Raoalien | is the kind of em- 
loyer who is forever instructing 
his workers on the evils of social- 
ism ‘and the glories of capitalist 
“free enterprise.” However, his 
workers are learning more about 
capitalism from the actual facts 
of life in- the Stéwart-Warner 
plant. 
a * | 
MANY are. asking these em- 
barrassing. questions: 
© How does the company make 
such big record profits while they 
are supposedly cutting down pro- 
duction because of lack of orders? 
© Why are we getting all this 
-. guff about a “rosy business out- 
look” when wages are being cut, 
_ thousands are being laid off and 
jobs are getting scarce? - 
© Does it take war to make the 
“free enterprise” system work? 
+ 


ACTUALLY, the Stewart-War- 
ner Corp., with its big main plant 
here in Chicago making a diversi- 
fied range of products, is a fairly 
accurate barometer of nationwide 
economic conditions. 

Its Radio Division was hit earli- 
est and hardest, with a wave of 
cutbacks and layoffs last Christ- 
mas. 

The Automotive Division, which 
makes vehicle gauges and meters 
mainly for the auto industry, was 
the next to feel the pinch. — 

‘Now ::the Alemite Division 
(grease pumps and fittings) is be-} 
ginhing to slack - 4] 


TODAY, the cual S-W: lant 
is a shadow of the busy wartime 
beehive which employed up to 
10,000 workers. Less than one- 
fourth of that number are still at 
work in the plant—and there is 
no guarantee when the layotts will 
stop. 

The layoffs have cut deep 
enough to oust some workers with 
15 years. service. 

A disproportionate number of 
those turned out..of jobs ‘were: 
Negro workers. This results di- 
rectly from the faet that Stewart- 
Warner. had a rigid policy of 
hiring no Negroes for the first 35 


years of its existence. 
* 


. THE PRODUCTION oe SP 
ments and manpower shortage of 
the war period—plus ‘the pressure 
of the CIO United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine: Workers «Union 
in the plant—smashed that policy. ' 
Ree ani the Negro workers as 
p have the least ‘seniority 
in spite of the-union’s efforts, 
have ‘the least job protection. . 
Stewart-Warner’s production is 
a victim of the “free enterprise’; 
system that President Knowlson 
speaks of so wa However, : 


lan outstanding militant steward 


|being fought by the local, cases 
the company is trying to: 


layoffs with a limited but vigorous 


the company has also “used” the 


» 
* 


layoffs to undermine the union and a “solution” 


the bargaining position of the 
workers. | 
* 

IN HIS profit statement, Kuni 
son served notice on the union that 
they would have a stubborn fight 
in the wage-reopener negotiations 
which will begin soon. 

The company also took advan- 
tage of the present situation to fire 


and member of the local executive 
board, Florence Hall. ) 


An ‘effort is also being made to 


“weed out” the older workers, to 
force many of them to “retire.” 
* 


IN NUMEROUS cases, thé*lay- ; 
offs were m violation of the con- 


tract seniority schedule. A dozen. 


grievances of this nature are now 


in whic 
use the “fitness and ability” clause 
in the contract’ to fire certain ‘work- 
.: . 
On Feb. 15, the company sud- 
denly announced ‘that almost the 
entire plant would go on a four- 
day week. The union, persistent 
in its demands for a full week and 
no layoffs, was told that there was 
a plan to avert layoffs. 

However, a few days later after 
the beginning of the company’s 
four-day week “experiment,” the 
layofts — to mount again. 

* ; 


THE UNION has countered the 


program, demanding the endin 
of the speedup in the plant aaa 
the cutting of the working hours 
with full pay. 

On April 17, the local union 
called the: first: meeting of its: un- 
employed members and set up a: 
plan to serve their immediate 
needs. The ‘union is making’ a 
legislative fight for increased un- 
employment compensation. 

Meanwhile, the layoffs continue 
to mount: Rumors in the plant. 
this week indicated that the April 


orders called for a further cutbaék |! 


in production. “Free enterprise” 
has become completely mired 
down at Stewart-Wamer. 

( ¥ 


‘PRESIDENT KNOWLSON has 


WORKER NEWSSTANDS 


: We have had numerous requests to print the list, of mary. 
- newsstands which sell The Worker. Space does not 

to print the entire list. However, the Loop stands are 

 Jow.: For information about the neighborhood stands nearest . 


Modern Bookstore, 


call h 6-5580. 
Adams and M et (SE) 


‘Franklin and. Van Buren (NE) 

Van Buren and State (SW) 

Adams and Dearborn (SE) 

Postoffice News, 37 W. 
Monroe 


Clark and Madison (NE) 
‘Dearborn ‘and: Monroe (NE): ” 


Lake and Wells (SE) 
_ Lake and Clark (NW) 
- Randolph and State (NW) 


——- arid State (NE) 


tod be- 


180 W. 
Washington | 


or ued Dacihen ¢ 


that will find no ac- 
ceptance with © Stewart-Warner 


workers or any other workers. 
Knowlson, a Republican, is a 


strong supporter of the bi-partisan | 


drive to turn the “cold war” into 
a hot one, =~ 

In the summer of 1947, Knowl- 
son made an “inspection trip” to 
Euro He returned to make 
speec s for a stronger war policy 
and favored the re-building -of 
Germany and the Ruhr arsena | for 
World War III. - 

~ 

IN HIS statement last week, 

Knowlson made a frank plea for 


the government to get “free en- 


'terprise” off the hook: with war 


orders. 

Recently, the union at Stewart- 
Warner called on the government 
to provide jobs for laid ‘off work- 
ers if the company couldn't. | 

The company paper,: the Stew- 
art-Warnerite, exploded in a -red- 
baiting fury, denouncing govern- 
ment help as a threat to the “free 
enterprise” system. ~ 

* 


CONTRAST that with the 
statement of Knowlson this week, 
in which he: predicted * 
celeration in the present down- 
ward trend unless government 
spending for defense and other 
requirements provides a leverage 
which will  reiristitute -the infla- 
tionary trend,” 

Government help, in ‘this 5 sense, 
is no longer the “subversive” thing 
that the union called for ‘to help 
its laid off workers! 

Now the future profits of Stew- 
art-Warner must be protected at 
all costs—and the cost in lives of 
another war is not too much for 
| Mr. Knowlson, | 

* 


intent 


How Process of 
Fighting for Justice 
Favors the Rich 


> . ° 
2 


‘some ac- |, 


| 


HE REMEMBERS how war OF- | 


ders 
, 30's. , 
the prospect of war orders once 


ulled Stewart-Warner out of | 


|the doldrums of the And | 


again is obviously the basis on: 


which Mr. Knowlson _ “faces the 
future with. assurance,” 

Is that the. only choice ¢ ae Mr. 
Knowlson’s “free ente sys- 
tem can. place before the 5 eae 
—either layoffs or war? 


the resources of the 


- to expose the fabrications and falsehoods 


HOW OFTEN have you heard it said that all persons 


stand.as equals before the law. Yet whenever a worker or 


workers organization is compelled to appear before what 


is called the “bar of justice,” he rapidly learns differently. 


Not only are the laws weighted in favor of the vested 
economic interests, but the very process of fighting for justice 
involves such huge financial outlays as to make it almost prohibitive 


- for individuals and organizations of modest means. 


Take this trial for example. Prosecutor McGohey has alf 
overnment of the United States at his « com- 
mand. ‘These include: ‘madllions millions of. dollars and 
organized staffs running into thousands of people. 
Already it has become clear that Mr. Mc- 
Gohey intends to put the Pied Piper of Hamlin 
to shame when it comes .to rounding up rats. 
For a fee, these will be prepared to testify to 
every lie charged by the Prosecution. To expose 
these stool pigeons reqiires a costly organiza- 
tion on the part of the defendants, for we must 
be prepared to call witnesses (at our expense) 
of each 
of the Prosecution’s . witnesses. 


To increase further the financial a a is ron 


‘the judge has. ruled that all books and documents read into evi- 
dence, cannot merely be attached as exhibits to the court tran- 


‘script, but must be read-inte the transcript. 


4 THIS transcript must in turn be bought from the court stenog- 
| rapher at 90c per typed page for the first copy and 20c addi- — 


tional per page for each additional copy of transcript. Nor can 
the Defense have its own stenographer in the court room and 


keep its own record. The only record is that bought from the _ 
court stenographer and 


ession of this record is indispensible 
not only for future appeal but 
trial from day ‘to day. 


When it is borne in sled that books are on trial in this court - 
‘of record are, 


room, one can, readily appreciate how many pages 
going to pile up with quotations from the voluminous: writings not 
only of the. defendants, but of te Engels and Stalin. 


HAT I am leading up to is the indispensability of Dusisdes 
with which to continue-the fight for the legality of our party 


and to uphold the Bill of Rights. Without : oe funds, this 
fight cannot be. successfully waged. ‘ 

Every party member and_ progressive thinking person must 
understand this.. Funds. are needed for the court room fight. 
But not only for this. Certainly it would be. a crime if precisely. 
at this time we were to curtail. the mass work.of our party in order 


to. defray the. court expenses of the trial. 
not be. 


efforts to reach the people by. every avenue availablé to us. 

~ Nor can we pinch 
fascist-like Broyles’ Bills pending before the present State Legis- 
lature. Thus we are confronted with many attacks and many fronts 


of struggle and we dare not permit the enemy to drive through - . 


Thli- . 


on any of these. 
‘That is why the present hand drive is so very important. 
nois has passed the 50 percent mark in its fund drive objective, 


but the tempo has slowed up and there is a danger that the | 


full amount will not be raised in time. 


It should be a matter of honor for. every mensber. club and: 
filling their financial ~ 


section of our party to go over the top in 
pledges. _ 

A number of sections have done a splendid job in this respect. 
The youth and student sections especially 
examples that other sections could well emulate. Certainly their 
achievements cannot be explained by any argument that youth 
have access to more funds than other people; for this is not the 


case. If they have:shown thé way, it is because of an understanding | 


of how critital is the need. and: because they: took the necessary 
stps to reach out and appeal for funds from young people who 
realize that the illegalization of the Communist -Party would spell 
the myemons: of the end of. civil Uberty in; ‘the United States. 


ny Higgins, Jr. 


for following the proceedings of the 


This cannot and must : 
If anything there must be greater organization efforts on . 
our part, more leaflets and literature, more mass meetings, more. . 


ies when it comes to combatting the | 
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deserve praise and are | 
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_ CHICAGO. — The - reply of the 


McCormick Works local of the CIO} ~ 


United Farm Equipment Workers 
to. resignations this week by pro- 
UAW lacal leaders was formation 
of a broad rank and file Victory 


Committee for the April 19 NLRB 
election. .. | 


The local acted at a member- 
ship meeting after hearing Presi- 
dent Matt Halas denounce the 
UAW fifth-columnists as “turn- 
coats who had sold out for 30 
pieces of silver.” 

Applause. resounded _ through- 
out the union hall as one rank 

_. and file worker told the local: 

ary we're rid of the rats; the 

local is back in the hands of the 
membership again.” 

Reports were widespread that 
large sums of money were being 


thrown in by the UAW to drum|~ 


up victory in the election. 
The CIO’s merger decree to FE 

had been unanimously rejected. at 

its recent national cofivention at 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. It was pointed| 


out that .a number of the resigned 
McCormick local-officers had been 
present at the convention and 
_ joined in rejecting the order to 
dissolve the union and join UAW. 

Halas charged outright that they 
had been “bought off’ by the 
UAW and indicated that the 
former officers “had been sabo- 
taging settlement of grievances 
and .enforcement of the contract 
to soften up the local for the 
UAW.” 

Meanwhile, the Farm Equip- 
ment union’s International Harv- 
ester Council meeting here adopt- 
ed a resolution announcing full 
support to the McCormick local 
in the election and pledging ade- 
quate funds and other assistance. 
to assure victory over the UAW. 


Put Relief 
Clients on 
Street Jobs 


CHICAGO. — With relief rolls 
mounting rapidly here, city au- 
thorities this week put work crews 
of relief clients out into the streets 
to “work out” their meager allow- 
ance: 1. | 

City Welfare Director Alvin E. 
Rose told The Worker that im- 
mediate plans call for 350 relief 
recipients to work on “clean-up” 
squads. : 

He said they would work under 
the supervision of Commissioner 
of Streets Lloyd Johnson. 

Rose’s new plan was put into ef- 

ofect’ after approval by Mayor Ken- 
nelly, but without action of the 
City Council. 

This week, Rose said that some 
35,000 Chicagoans were ‘on the 
relief rolls. He said that he con- 
sidered 2,500 as “employable,” 
but admftted that many of these 
avere paralytics, crippled or other- 
wise handicapped. 

The schedule of food allowances 
for relief clients now: ranges from 
$5. to $6 per week per male adult 
Rose was asked whether he thi 
a man can put in a day’s work on 
such a food budget. 

He said that those considered 
“employable” would either work 


or be dropped from the relief rolls. 
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CHICAGO.—A third attack 


"Windows of South Side Synagogue 
Broken in Third Attack by Vandals ~ 


by vandals shattered 20 windows 


this week in the Agudath Achim Synagogue at 7933 Yates Ave. - — 
Rabbi Abraham Danzig of the congregation disclosed that in 


“earlier attacks the young trees on the synagogue lawn had been 


stripped and torn down and a vacuum cleaner was stolen. 


about a year ago. 


The synagogue, with a congregation of some 300, was opened 


THAT'S a victory pose by 


vice-president; Grant Oakes, 


an etal 


the men who led the fight for a progressive program for the CIO 
United Farm Equipment Workers at their recent convention. They. are William Smith, newly-elected 
president; John Schaefer, secretary-treasurer. 
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There Was ‘No Place 
Else’--But a Firetrap 


it, subdivided it into 14 wooden-¢ 


By Gunnar Leander - 


CHICAGO. — Little Billy and 
Henderson Harris had never heard 


of the Carey Ordinance. They 
never will. 
The two, Negro children died 
morning in the flam- 
ing ‘attic of a Maxwell St. tene- 
ment. Their father, William Sr., 
almost_died in his heroic effort to 
save them. | 

“We knew that place was a fire- 
trap,” he said, “but. when we came 
up from St. Louis two years ago, 
there was no place else.” 


. The Carey , Ordinance was 
aimed at correcting a situation in 
which there is “no place else” for 
the Negro people. Embarrassed, 
Mayor Kennelly, the man who per- 
sonally defeated the Carey anti- 
discrimination ordinance, this week 
asked for “a full report” on the 
fire at'540 W. Maxwell St. 

The report is easy to get. The 


ancient tenement hasva top floor 
that was formerly used ‘as a store- 


walled cubicles and rented them 
out at $8 a week each. 


There were 40 people sleeping: 


out at 5:00 am. last Saturday 
morning. 

Across the street is Fire .Depart- 
ment Engine Co. 6. Frank Bladick, 
a rooky fireman, looked out of the 
window and saw the ugly tene- 
ment crowned with flame. 

By that time, however, the two 
Harris children, William Jr., 10, 
and Henderson, six, were dead in 
their bed. re 

A score of tenants escaped with 
injuries. Others on the lower floors 
lost everything in the flames, the 


smoke and the water. 

All that was left this week of 
those attic “apartments” was a 
heap of debris, the stumps of 
wooden partitions and a _ few 
charred toys near the bed of the 
Harris boys—and a lot of people 
for whom they is “no place else.” 


in the attic when flash fire broke! 


Sen. Libonati, No. 1 


Rooter for State Pen 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl.—State Sen. 
Roland V. Libonati, Broyles Bills 
sponsor, was the butt¢of his own 
lame joke in the legislature this 
week. 

The Democratic minority whip, 
whose associations with members 
of the Capone gang are well- 
known here, tried to poke fun at 
the aged Sen. Richard Barr, who 
comes from Joliet where the state 
prison is located. 

During introduction of a bevy 
of resolutions by legislators, com- 
mending the victories of their 
home town athletes, Libonati sug- 
gested that Sen. Barr propose a 
commendation of the hacketbell 
team at the Stateville peniten- 
tiary. 

The elderly senator came back 
with this reply: “I am sure that 
Senator Libonati has enough 
clients and constituents in the in- 


stitution to frame the necessary 
resolution.” 


To Defeat Broyles Bills 


State Federation of Labor, 


with 800,000 members, went on record this week in opposi- 
tion to the pro-fascist Broyles Bills which were termed “a 
7 ——©direct threat to labor.” — 


With passage of the resolution, 
it joins the ClO State Industrial 


Union Council which previously 


condemned the bills. | 

As three of the Broyles meas- 
ures neared action in the Illinois 
House Judiciary. Committee, other 
organizations added their voices to 
the growing clamor against the 


bills. 
* 


IT WAS reported that the II- 
linois _ Churchmen’s Legislative 


|Seminar, comprising all Protestant | 


denominations, opposed _ the 
Broyles Bills during a two-day ses- 
sion in Springfield. © ve 

The state organization of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors also céndemned the 
Broyles Bills. ‘as 

This week the Illinois legislature 
received a telegram from some -50 
University of Illinois professors 
who declared that the Broyles Bills 
would “do damage to the very 
freedoms we hold dear.” 

* 


THE three bills already passed 
by the Illinois Senate are aimed 
against teachers and state em- 
ployes.and provide a five-year jail 
sentence: for anyone found to be 
connected with “Communist or 
Communist-front organizations.” 

An editorial this week in the 
organ of the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America. declared that . 
the bills “are filled with dynamite 
against labor.” 3 | 

“If passed by the legislature, 
then labor must act to demand 
that they be vetoed by Governor 
Stevenson,” the PMA paper de- 
clared. | 

| i 

MEANWHILE, . the Chicago 
Division of the American Civil 
Liberties Union called a public 
“emergency meeting’ on the 
Broyles Bills to be held Tuesday, 
April 12, 8:00 p.m., at 2035, W. 
Wacker Drive. 

Speakers at the rally will in- 
clude the Rev. John B. Thompson, 
dean of Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel, University of Chicago, 
and K. M. Landis, Sun-Times col- 


‘umnist. 


¥ 


THE projected invasion of col- 
lege campuses by the Broyles 
probers was called off this week 
in the face of the crushing pres- 
sure of mass protests. Instead, 
the two leaders of the probe, Sens. 
Paul Broyles and Roland V. Lib- 
onati, decided to hold the so- 
called investigation in Springfield 
beginning April ll. 

Hearings by the House Judiciary 
Committee on the three bills pass- 
ed by the Senate may open next 
week in Springfield. Numerous 
organizations have sent requests to. 
the committee chairman, Rep. T. | 
J. Sullivan, that they be permitted 
to testify. 


room. An unknown person leased 


CHICAGO. — Prof. Herbert J. 
Phillips, formerly of the Philoso- 
phy Department of Washington 
State University has a story that 


may be interesting news to the 
Broyles Commission. 


Dr. Phillips was in Chicago this 
week speaking at college campuses 
on why he and two other profes- 
sors were dismissed from jobs as 
a result of the witch hunt by the 
ewn Broyles Commission. 


The aftermath of that probe 


can be summed up as follows: 


® Four members of the 7-man 
Canwell Committee came up {for 
re-election last November. - Three 
of ‘them were defeated by the 
voters.  .- = nt 


~ 


¢ Among those | defeated was 


Broyles: Remember Ca nwell 


ator and chief of the committee. 

© This week the Washington 
legislature refused to pass bills 
which would have renewed the 
committee, and it is now officially 
dead. 

“All this didn’t just happen,” 
Dr. Phillips told The Worker, 
“The Broyles and the Canwells 
gg defeated if the people fight 
ack. 


Although Dr. Phillips and two 
of his colleagues, Profs. Ralph 
Gundlach and Joseph Butterworth, 
were dismissed as a result of thc 
Canwell witch hunt, they are 
making a vigorous fight for rein- 
{statement. All three are touring 
the nation under the auspices of 
the Bureau-.for Academie Free- 


‘the Arts, Sciences and Professions. 
During the spring quarter of 
1948, the Canwell group launched 
its attack on the Washington U. 
campus with a dozen paid “inves- 
tigators.” 
“They came looking for dirt,” 


said Dr. Phillips, “probing into 


petty jealousies and intrigues in 
an effort to get faculty members 
and students to spy on each 
other.” 


Disrupting the scholastic rou- 
tine of the campus, the committee 
itself then called in 29 faculty 
fembers for questioning. Many 
were Sanitenad and intimidated. 
Those who refused to disclose 
their political beliefs were cited 
for contempt. ,». .,:; 


‘dont’ Of “the National Council Pf 


\ “There... were: : seme 


cumbed to the idea’ that these. 
things should not be opposed, that 
we not ‘draw the fire’ of the Can- 
well Committee by fighting back,” 
said Dr. _Phillips. “We learned 
how wrang they were.” 

The efforts of Canwell and his 
colleagues to smash the old-age 
pension union in Washington state 
were defeated by the vigorous 
resistance of the organization. 

A jury in Superior Court~ re- 
fused to convict Dr. Phillips of 
contempt after he had refused to 
answer whether he was a member 
of the Communist Party. 

- A liberal _professor, Thomas I. 
Cook, resigned in protest from the 
faculty after the three firings took 
place. He is now in the Political 
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SrOeS. Veterans 


Layofis, “Speedup Spread Insecurity 


~NEW ORLEANS (FP). — Vet- 
erans and Negroes are especially 


victimized by growing unemploy- 
ment in Louisiana, which is af- 
fecting all types of industry. | 
' ~° Total. number of unemployed 
‘in the state rose from 34,200 in 
December to 38,300 in January. 
Figures for F ebruary are not yet 
available, but the monthly bulle- 
tins. of the State Employment De- 
“partment — a — +4 ris: | 
int mployment. arc 
I Sulletin  Sbdicted: “1949 is to 
be a year of downward adjust- 
ment.” | | 

The local New Orleans bulletin 


noted that a new factor must be 
taken into account— ‘technological 


sizing that “technological unem- 
ployment because an increasingly 
serious problem as simplification 
of locally used industrial processes 
is accomplished in one plant after 
another,” it cited as an example 
the fact that techincal improve: 
ments in a local vegetable oil plant 
“will make part of its operation 
automatic.” 


Of the unemployed, slightly 
amore than 31 percent are veterans. 
The number of applications for 


unemployment insurance is rising 
steadily along with the layoffs. 
Compensation ranges from $5 to 
$25 a week, payable for 20 weeks 
in any one year. . Last years leg- 
islative restrictions provide, how- 


displacement of labor.” Empha- 


ever, that workérs on strike are 


i» 8 
“d 


Among Leuidiana 


barred from a OE bene- 
fits. 
The cold statistics of the officiai 
reports obscure the sharp feeling 
of insecurity spreading among 
workers. As one worker -whom 
this writer interviewed said: “If 
youre going to write anything 
about unemployment, the wor 
is: “Things. are tough!” 

Although” New Orleans is the| 
country’s second beget port, work | 
is very slow in the shipyards and} 
on the docks.. Workers at the 
two plants of the Avondale Marine: 
Ways Inc. report that employment! 
there has been cut to the bone. 
Unemployment is also serious at} 


the ‘Todd-Johnson Ship Repair} 


Workers. 


white and Negro haagihcines of 
this port during a morning shape- 
up, and found them all worried jw 
about the scarcity of work. 

“Id like to work more hours,” 
said one young white longshore- 
man. “I worked only 23 hours this |a 
week, and about that number last 


d| week.” His buddy standing nearby 


said he'd worked 23% hours ‘this 
week and only-19 hours the week 
‘before. Another commented | that 
New Orlean. wasn’t so bad off. as; 
other ports because it handles 
United Fruit ©o,° freight, Havana 
sugar and Sonth* Américan coffee:. 

The . Negro: longshoremen are 
still worse off. Here ‘are typicgl 
replies from a variety. of workers, 


. 
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“I haven't made an hour this 
| week, and only 4% hours last 
eek. . . . Three hours this week. 
[None last week. . . . Twelve hours 


No work at all this week, and 

dav and four hours last Jouko 
>. Not a thing now, and nothing 
last week either.” 


| In the field of .construction; the 
Celotex Corp. has cut its work- 
week to four days and a further 


cut - is reportedly in prospect. 
Smaller’ industries ‘are-also feeling 
the pinch. Fewer and fewer fur 
trappers, for example, are” being 
‘employed ‘on company jand be: 
cause furs area luxury item and 


Yard in Algiers. 


1 talked to some of the 6, 000 fa 


some young, others“ 
families to. supports. 


eae with | | 


trappers are among the mest to 
feel a. ah 


———— 


"THE FARMER WHO BEGAN WITH ONE GOOSE 


Soe 


- |) SKHART SEAT hei « 


80-year-old mother-in-law. 


Pi AOS NP 


geese. Now i hee dicudbads. 


Didies he had may goose, ke had an 
She loved to fish. Farmer Gaddy built a fish pond for Grandma, and for 
the rest of her life she sat, almost every day, often with her grandchildren and great-grandchildren, con- 
tentedly fishing on the banks of the little pond near Ansonville, N. C. Farmer Gaddy’ S orrginal geese 
“decoyed” nine Canadian geese to the pond in 1937. 
and now around 5,000 geese come to the enlarged lake each winter. 


The next year 14 came; the third, 32, then 75, 


Gaddy’s geese are the No. I 


point of interest in his section of North Carolina. People flock to the pond to watch the birds, and 
. school teachers march entire classes down to the banks at feeding time. The audiences, except chil- 


dren, pay 25 cents per person to watch the birds. 
within a half-mile of the pond has been declared a refuge. 


This helps Ga 


The geese are Gaddy’s friends. 


ddy pay for the feed. The area 
So every 


_year, late in March, there is the sweet sorrow of parting as the geese take wing for the North. 


r Oklahoma Students Vote 


Opposition to Jimcrow 


_. OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 
Eighty percént of the students at- 
‘tending the - University of Okla- 
_ poma reject the state's Jimcrow 
S philosophy’ in education, accord- 
ing’ to a “polt conducted on the 
: campus - hy the Equal Education 
¢ mitteé during the week of 
March: 18-25, "The poll, based 
‘upon’ a questionnaire filled in by 
# cross-section of 1229 of the Uni- 
versity’s 12,000 students, indicates 
a startling gain of over 36 percent 
iter anti-Jimcrow sentiment — at 
PA Ue: t 
‘The conclusion is inescapable,” 
the committee. pe am on in releas-} 
ing the results the poll, “that 
there has been an important and 
dramatic change in student think- 
ing, and that the overwhelming 
majority of the student body fa- 
‘vors the admission of Negroes to 
the University.” 
~~. “OF the student body 65.8 per- 
“cent favors unse gated. éduca-. 
“tion on the graduate Jevel,, while 
only 'T3.7 percent voted: for segre- 
gated — ee — wt aay 
labemege es for under- 
graduate students, while 15.2 per-| 
cent: prefer that these classes be 
separate. Only 20.1 still 4 to 
Jimcrow * 


_ THESE. RESULTS are. e doubly 


iupon the student progressive 


tivation of wide anti-segregation} 
|ferces in the state. When a young 


woman a 


1948 indicated that only 43.6 of 
the students favored Negro admis- 
sion to the University under any | 
conditioaus. The 1948 poll, which 
marked. the beginning of the phe- 
nominal shift in student opinion, 
was taken the week before the 
Supreme Courf, acting in the Sipuiel 
€ase, ordered the State of Okla- 
homa to provide equal facilities for 
Negro education as soon .as for: 
white students. 


The Equal Education Commit- 
tee was organized in September, 
‘1948, to counteract the pressure 


forces to aceept a legalistic; ' pas- 
sive approach to segregation. Be- 
cause of its action program, the 
Committee immediately gained the 
‘support of ‘the total student body 
at Langston University, Okla-| 
homa’s Negro ‘college. -A joint 
committee, embracing the - entire’ 
Langston campus, was cotalniened 


oe > . 2 
WORKING sin closest coopera- 


tion, the two groups picketed the 
Oklahoma ~ Capitol building early. 


in January, demanding an end to 
Jimcrow . education. —. The’ success 
of the demonstration led to reac-} 


Government professor 


fective sirike of Langston students, 
supported by progressive groups all 
over the staie, forced his reinstate- 
ment. 

More than 200 delegates from 
campus, religious, labor and civic 
organizations met in Oklahoma 


City in February to plan coor- 


Negro Workers 


-|munity and t 


\long-time resident of Centerville 


| After much discussion among his 


dinated action to defeat Jimcrow'| 


By Victor Savage” 


Send Invitation 
To Shostakovich 


FIREWORK STATION, Ill.—A | 
Negro laborer from this small com- 
munity of 2000 sent his invitation 
to Dimitri Shostakovich, following 
the invitation sent by the N.A.M. 
He invited the Russian composer| 
and other delegates to the World | 
Peace Conference to visit his.com- 
talk over the issues of | 
peace with him and his neighbors 
there. 


Fifty-year-old McKinley Bell, 


Township, works: as a laborer for 
the Southern Railroad. A candidate 
for the office of Chief Supervisor 
in Centreville Township in the’ 
elections coming up: on April 5th, 
Mr. Bell is the first Negro ever to 
run for this office. Running on 
Progressive Party ticket. 


neighbors McKinley Bell invited 
the delegates. 

Full text of the —— is as| 
follows: 

* “Read in newspapers .that the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers invited you to visit them. 


ing people of my township asked 
me to invite you to visit us. 
“Here in Fireworks Station, Wt 
nois, we are scared by war ‘talk. 
We want to talk peace with you 
because you are not a politician. 
We know that working people can 
work out all the differences be-| 


and to protect civil rights. 


tween our countries. They are not 


NORFOLK, Va,—Protest against ; 
jimcrow bars set up by the Norfolk 
Plumbing ‘Contractors Board of 
Examiners bfought results recent 
ly when for the first time in Nor- 


|folk’s history two Negro applicants 
‘were granted master plumber’'s 
licenses. The licenses were granted 
‘to Louis L:- Hughes and Edward 
|W. Carter both of whom have done 
plumbing. work for many years but 
who previously .had been refused 
Mnaster's licenses. 

~ Mr. Hughes has been a piidsabier 
'for'23 years, and for 7 yéars taught 
plumbing in : trade: -courses, ‘but/ 
“failed”. examinations for his mas-| 


ter’s . dienes blow $88. is has. 


nissed for participating in 
et-iine, “a',100 * Ant ef 
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Negroes Win Woolworth Jobs, 
Master Plumber Licenses 


| “lily-white” policy of, some of the 


also a plumber teacher . and for 
many years a practicing plumber, | 
had “failed” all previous annual} 
examinations since 1940. 

Action of the Plumbing Board 
is the second victory in the fight} 
for job rights for Negroes in Nor-' 
folk in the past few months. A 


I work on a railroad gang. Work-} 


- NEW ORLEANS. = Y group of the Seiden Fur T rap- 
pers Union recently came from the woods. of several parishes — 
to picket the firm of Steinberg and Co., wholesale fur dealers. 
© Ten of them had been fired in 


1946 for joining the union, and the 
local National Labor Relations 
‘Board representatives had ruled 
that the men should be reinstated 
‘and given their back pay. Morris 
Steinberg, who owns the land. on 
which his trappers. work, refused 
to heed the NLRB ruling. Last 
‘summer the NLRB appeals board 
in Washington, D. C., reviewed the 


& 


ve 


case and reaffirmed the decision of | 


the local board, but Boss Stein- 
berg still ignored their ruling. 

| When no action had been taken 
this winter, the fourth winter since 
the arbitrary firing of the ten men, 
the trappers decided to picket. 
They had to converge on New Or- 
leans by car, bus and railroad in 
order to do it, but tHty carried out 
at least a symbolic picket line today 
from ten in the morning until two 
‘in the afternoon, carrying placards 


| 


\this week, but last week was okay. ‘3 


Vu a 
is 


and handing out leaflets to pass- —& 


ersby. 


| One of the ten fired trappers 
‘among the picketers was bronzed, 
wiry Gustave Rulf, who looked 
grimly up at the four story white 
‘brick building before which he 
marched. He pointed out to this 
‘reporter how Julian Steinberg, son 
of the head of the firm and its legal 
‘representative, came out of the of- 
fice two or three times to scrutinize 
the faces of the picketers. “He 
knows me, all right,” Rulf said, 
with a stern smile. 


“I trapped for Steinberg for six 
years before he.fired me,” he said, 
“on his land in Jefferson parish. 
| He owns land all over, anywhere 
you want to go.” 


Rulf’s wife used to help him 
trap. And his five kids, all of 
‘school age, used to help him dry 
‘the skins of the mink and muskrat 
| which are the chief fur-bearing ani- 
mals the trappers catch, although 
‘they also get cheap furs like the 
‘coon and oppossum, and now and 


jthen a rare but much-prized otter. 


Rulf can’t read or write, but he 
‘explained with pride that his: two 
eldest children are now in high 
school. 

It’s hard times now, he said. try- 
ing to support a family. The trap- 
ping work used to ease things over 
with the isicome from the two-and- 
a-half months winter trapping sea- 
‘son—but Boss Steinberg Says that 
if you join a union, you can't work 
for him, no matter what the NLRB 


picket line at Woolworth’s brought | Tules 


the first victory’.in the hiring: of 
several ‘Negro salesladies. But the} 
progressive forces realize that: 
these victories‘ are just a start in 
the right direction; they look for-| 
ward to a § growing,’ campaign 
against every form of job discrim- | 
ination and especially the vicious 


The Southern Fur Trappers. con- 
stitute. Local 6.of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers U nion, 
C10, and Theodore: R; Means, in- 
ternational representative, is their 
organizer: °- ‘ 

Brother Means says that this ac- 
tion will be éollowed up by a pe- 
tition.to the NLRB to 
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What the Broyles Bills 
lean to the Workers 


The following analysis made 
by the CIO United Farm Equip- 
ment Workers shows what the 
four Broyles Bills mean to labor: 

The Broyles Bills are a package 
>? of poison, poison for you and for 
, your Union. _. 
> They are called anti-Communist. 

Like p so op sgl that Hitler, 

Mussolini an Tojo called simply 

“anti-Communist,” are, in 
fact, aimed at destroying labor and 
stealing every democratic right of 
the people. If they are allowed to 
pass the Illinois Legislature, jail 

oors would be opened for any 
honest Union man — any labor or- 
ganization could be. smashed. 

Here is how the Broyles poison 
— would work: 

Any Union activity could be 
called “communist” and “criminal.” 
Senate Bill 155 says: “The term 
~ Communist organization means... 
any organization carrying out the 
policies of or engaged in the same 
character of activities as the Com- 
munist Party of. the United States.” 

According to the employers and 
to the un-American Committee, 
every major strike in recent history |! 
has a matter of “carrying out 
the policies of the Communist 
Party.” If your Union calls a strike, 


CRC Breaks Jimcrow 
Hiring at a Theatre 


CHICAGO.—The Civil Rights ‘pr 


Congress scored a victory in its| 
program for Fair Employment 
Practices in the near North Side 
with the breaking of Jimcrow hir- 


ing at the “152” Theatre on Divi- 


sion near LaSalle St. Imogene 
Johnson, executive secretary of the 
Civil Rights Congress, va pt 
“Of the seevn employes, five are 


now. Negroes, including two wom- 


en, where formerly only one Negro 
was hired as a janitor.” 
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fights speed-up, or works to settle 


grievances, you and your Union 
officers could be jailed for one to 
five years. 

Senate Bill 155 says further: 
“The term “Communist Front or- 
ganization means any organization 
engaging in any activity ... 
bringing about a replacement of 
free enterprise in the United States 
with a communist economic sys- 
tem.” That covers just about the 
whole New Deal program — public 
housing, price control, limitations 
on monopoly, minimum wage leg- 
islation, TVA, government - sup- 
ported medical care. You and 3 your 
organization could be criminals if 
you worked for any of the above 
reforms. You cauld be jailed for 
disagreeing with your boss or the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 

No citizen could be free from 
fear. Senate Bill 156 says: “Com- 
munist is any person who espouses 
directly or indirectly, or openly or 
secretly, furthers the cause of| 
Communism.” 

Neither Hitler nor Tojo ever 
tried to pull anything quite that 
raw. If this became law, anybody 
in Illinois could be thrown into jail 
overnight, at the whim of any. offi- 
cial or political party holding 
power in the state government. 
Senate Bilt 156 further. states: 
“Communism is defined to be the 
doctrine which advocates crime, 
physical violence, destruction of| 
operty. . . . Remember, the 
bill does not make the crime de- 
pendent upon committing of ‘an 
overt act. If you don’t like-scabs, 
Brother, that makes YOU a “Com- 
munist.” If you talk strike, get set 
for a long stay behind bars Pen- 
alty for violating these provisions, 
which includes payment of dues or 
attendance. at meetings of “Com-|; 
‘munist front organizations”: one to| 
five years in jail. 

‘You would lose hope for an 
honest educational system in Il- 
linois, Senate Bill 153 provides: 


“To dismiss and remove. any 
teacher . ... whenever he is teach- 


‘ing any ‘doctrine designed to un- 


overnment 
United 


dermine the form of 
of this state or of 


States. ee a3 This would mean dis- 


charge for any teacher who men- 
tioned. any kind of social, political 
or legislative eform in the class 
room. 

Do you want your children 
taught by teachers who are ter- 
rorized into supporting labor-hating 
reaction? The same terrorism will 
be applied to all state employes. 
No ‘honest téacher, no matter how 
conservative, no union member, 
could safely sign the oath required. 


It would make support of Franklin | 


Roosevelt's principles. criminal. 

This is the poison package the 
Broyles Committee has cooked and 
wrapped for you and your union. 
Fight the Broyles Bills NOW while 
you still have the right to fight for 
your freedom. : 
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‘NU Students Force Removal 
Of Ex-Nazi From Faculty 


| CHICAGO.—Students at Northwestern University have forced 
the ouster of Edward Sittler, Nazi radio newscaster during the war, 

- who has been a lecturer in the German Department. 
Students raised a clamor for Sittler’s dismissal after learning 
his background, and university authorities announced that his con- 


tract would not be renewed. 


At the same time, the Progressive Students Association, spear- 
heading the ouster move, denounced the Department of Justice for 
its “leniency of treatment” to Nazis and charged it was “part of a 
general pattern of governmental ‘softness’ with Nazis.” — 

It: was revealed that Sittler obtained his employment with 
Northwestern University as a: result of a document issued by the 


Department of Justice clearing him for the position. — 


officials were not informed of his 


University 
work on behalf of the Nazis and 


accepted the Justice Department's document as endorsement of 


his character. 


He was brought to this country to testify in the treason trials 
of Howard. Chandler and Robert Best, since convicted as war trait- 


ors, 
that Sittler was one of Chandler’s 


Despite the government's own statements during the trials 


“bosses” in the Nazi radio propa-- 


ganda division, he was never. brought to trial and was actually 

officially aided in obtaining lucrative employment. | 
Sittler was born in this country and went to Nazi Germany 

in 1937, renouncing his American citizenship two years later after 


| deciding that Hitlerism “desired 


toward a more ideal form. 


to reshape western civilization 


During the war his broadcasts, in English, were beamed 
' directly to the U. S. and other English-speaking areas. Sittler was 
an official in the Nazi radio office from early 1940 to 1945, when 


Germany surrendered. 
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No Compromise with | 
White Chauvinism 


CHICAGO. — The District Re- 
view Commission of the Hlimois 
Communist. Party has — censured 
several members for fraternizing 
with a person expelled for white 
chauvinism. 

The censure was accompanied 
by a warning that any cS 


member ‘would -result | in. charges 
and further disciplinary action. 
.The statement of the Review 
‘Commission follows in: full: . | 
‘By FRANK MUCCI 
| (Chairman, Review Commission, 
Illinois Communist Party) ° 

It has | been called to our atten- 


CHICAGO STEEL 


LOCALS TO 


MURRAY: ‘FIGHT FOR WAGES’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
layofis i in the mills. Republic Steel 


jin South Chicago shut down three 
| electric furnaces. 


Most of the men were laid off 
permanently, while a few were 
given jobs in other departments. 
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| state rent control law to aff 


| 


iCarnegie - Illinois, 


| 
| 
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The ore docks and cindering plant 
eliminated the third shift and laid 
off. the entire working force. © 
All men laid off in these two 
departments were Negro -workers 
with considerable seniority. They 
were discharged in violation of the 
union contract, since most of the 


‘i'men on the Ist and 2nd ‘shifts, 


most of them white workers, are 
newer men in the plant. 

The Big Business-made depres- 
sion is reaching into the steel mills. 
For the first time in 10 years, the 
mills in this area have practically 


discontinued all hiring. 


An indication of. the realistic at- 
'titude of the steel corporations and 
their gloomy outlook as to future 
prospects is the fact that during| 
the past. week the huge. billboard 
at the gates of Republic Steel and 
which :. an- 
nounced, “Men Wanted,” were 


‘painted over. 


) Langston Hughes to. 


Speak April 11-12 
CHICAGO.—Langston Hughes, 


|noted author and poet, will speak 


at a forum at the Monumental Bap- 


| tist Church Oakwood and Langley, | 
}Monday and Tuesday, April 11 and 


12, 


State Legislature Not 


Planning Rent Law 
SPRINGFIELD. Legislative 

leaders announced here last Mespet 

1 that they have no plans to 

parr 

{protection for tenants in.big cities 


and. basic: protgetion for. those in| 
dwariand faseism- 


smaller cities: :: Huis att wt yall 


urther | be 
fraternization with the expelled |. 


| 


| lowing is a quotation from one of 


| Said Burns: 


tion that a few comrades have 
been -fraternizing with Ben Burns, 
who last fall was expelled from 
our Party. In one instance a com-}| 
rade invited Ben Burns to a so- 
cial affair; which was also attend- 
ed by a number of Party mem- 


rs. 


This can only happen because 
of a lingering failure on the part of 
some comrades to fully understand 
the Negro question and to join the 
uncompromising fight’ against 
white chauvinism which our Party 
teachings and’ Constitation de- 
mands. eT his has happened, also’ 
our State and Section leaderships 
have been lax in the struggle to 
carry out our Convention deci- 
sions as has been officially noted 
by a recent session of the. Illinois 
State Committee. 

The reasons for Ben Burns ex- 
pulsion are clearly outlined in a 
statement which was issued by his 
club and approved at a mass city- 
wide trial. :;Burns was expelled be- 
cause of white chauvinism and be- 
cause his work and editorials on 
the: Ebony. magazine showed that. 
he was actively helping the forces 


of reaction and fascism in Amer- 


ica. 
ee : 
Burns is helping the enemy 
capitalist class in its attempt to 
mislead. and keep down, the mili- 
tancy of .the Négro people. . Fol, 


his typical editorials. This par- 
ticular éditorial, “Count Your 
Blessings,” was bought and re-| 
‘printed by the pro-fascist Reader’s 
Digest and was also. quoted over 


a Town Hall national hook-up by} 


a reactionary Southern’ ‘Senator. 


“Around the globe ‘there . ‘are 
countless persons who are fighting 
and dying to win a measure of the 
American Negro’s living standard, 


his civil rights, his everyday en-| 


joyment of life. Yes, the Negro is 
deprived of his vote-and some- 
times his life in many Southern 
States, but where else in the 
world can a person yell as loud 
ae ne on 
ica 

That’s not Rankin or Gerald L. 
K.-Smith speaking, it is Ben Burns. | 
Such false and misleading words 
are welcome to American imper- 
jialism, because they help immo- 


bilize the \people and cover 
and make: easier the driinéclarieied 


freedom . 


connections with an enemy 


adits, Ad se Bi 34 
[Ati dQink 


BURNS talks about all the free- 


dom of the Negro people have at 


a time when reaction is“ intensi- 
‘fying its attack, when Jim-Crow. 
and discrimination are as rampant 
as. ever, when the Trenton “six” 
are facing execution on a framed 
up charge, and Mrs Ingram 1s in. 
prison for life because she was 
courageous enough to defend her- 
self and her family. 

Burns. brags about - American 
‘when in the advance 
year of. 1949 the government still 
refuses. to A agp a law givmg the 
Negro people and poor whites ‘ihe 
elementary right to vote in the 


Southern Poll-tax states and still” 
refuses: to make lynching ‘a crime. | 


This ‘renegade from the progres- 
sive cause has the gall to talk 
about freedom at the very time the 


capitalist class is trying to wipe — 
out democracy entirely, when the 
leaders: of. our Party are. on trial 
and face 20°years in prison; with: 
reaction pushing the Broyles bills. 
and the new Mundt-Nixon bills” 


which aim to. outlaw our Party 


and pave’ the way for fascism in 


America. 


THE main ally of. the al 
‘class in the fight against rising 


fascism and in the struggle for 


Socialism. are’ the Negro people. 


White chauvinism weakens and’ 


|disrupts this alliance: Ben Burns 
has furthered, and continues to 
further, the white chauvinist and 
Nazi-like ideas of white supremacy: 
Fratemizing with Ben 


white chauvinism itself. .- 
Any manifestation of white 


chauvinism within our Party, 
whether it be open or concealed, . 
must and will be zuthlessly fought 


and burned out of our Party. Ben 
‘Burns has been for 


a white chauvinist and for aiding, 


the enemy. . 

Our Party does not expel a 
member lightly. Once such an ac- 
tion has’ been taken, our whole 
Party must join as one to break all 
of the 
workingclass. The comrades who 


have fraternized with Burns are 


being censured by the District Re- 
view Commission. Any comrade 
‘who continues to fraternize with 
Burns will immediately be brought 


jup on charges before the Party. 
There is no room in our Party for 
anyone who fails to fight against 
and , tolerate. any. orem, of white . 


| chauvinisns.. at 44 


ee bytens 3 


‘Burns — 
means condoning the white chau- — 
vinism ‘of a renegade and, there- «© 
fore, is- actually an expression of « 


0. en! Gee 


@ 


. 
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THE HAZEL FAMI 
They Fight the Landlord AND 
The Rats--AND City Hall! 


After 25 years at Armour and Company, James Hazel and his 
family are forced to battle for survival against the 


onslaught of disease and vermin in a South Side hovel. 


By Ann Prosten | 
| CHICAGO 


OUR FIRST sight of the James 
Hazel family’s four-room flat at 
4065 S. Wentworth brought to 
mind only one_ picture: the 
bombed-out, cavelike existence of 
a war-ravaged family. 

A lone electric bulb dangled 
from a sagging ceiling, casting a 
bleak light on crumbling walls and 
worm-eaten floors. We _ stepped 
around a gaping hole in the “liv- 
ing room” floor, through which we 
saw the muddy earth below. As 
we picked our way into a second 
room,. gusts of wind from cracks 
in the walls hit our legs. 

Leading our way, Mrs. DeRuth 
Hazel, mother of 11, told us how 
for tera years she and her husband 

had fought a losing battle 

ist the decay and onslaught of 

rats in the building that houses 
their big family. Ten of the Hazel 
children live with their parents; 
eight are of school and pre-school 
“age. | | 

“We used to live in all four 
rooms, she explained. “But as the 
rats got worse, and ate through 
everything we could cover the 
walls with, we pulled beds out of 
two rooms. We were afraid to let 
the children stay there. Now the 


tweive of us live in two rooms.” 
tae 


JAMES HAZEL, in his early 


forties, shows the strain and ex- 
haustion of 25 years of hard labor 
in the sweet pickle department of 
Armour and Company. | 

“We've tried for years to get into 
a housing project,” he said, “and 
the union has worked on it too. But 
every time we get the same an- 
‘swer: “Too many in your family, 
we cant let you in.’ 

“You can't buy a house when 
your take home pay is $49.65,” he 
declared. 

“So what's a man supposed to 
do — kill his children?” 

The nine Hazel children who 
were at home that Sunday after- 
noon saf silently on the cots that 


Pet 


.«. ddanon Hazel, three, “at play” in an abundoned bedroom in the . 


i i he eS SS a a 
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DeRuth Hazel ccoks Sunday dinner in the combination pantry- 


kitchen-bedroom 
around her. 


of their flat with part of the family gathered 


comprise almost the only furniture, AN EVICTION CASE against 


their home, listening. One 
sensed that all of them, from 
Manon, 3, to Harvey, 19, were 
used to sitting quietly. You can’t 
run freely across a rotting floor 


crowded/with beds. 


 ¥ 


but fried 


“At first I 


the Hazels was due for a court 
trial two days later. -In January, 
tenants of the four-flat building 
were notified that the building, 
sagging dangerously at one end, 
would have to be raised from the 
ground, and that they would re- 
main at their own risk. Three 
families found other dwellings. 

“We 
Hazel said, “So we had to take the 
risk. We stayed here while they 
pulled the place up and put con- 
crete blocks under it. Then the 
landlady had the water shut off. 
She thought that would drive us 
out. 

“We haven't had running water 
for two months now, and no gas 
to cook with either.” 

The owner stopped accepting 
their rent, Hazel told us, and f- 
nally served them with an eviction 
notice. 

“We can’t stand living like this,” 
Mrs. Hazel said, “fighting the rats 
day and night; having to carry 
water from neighbors across the 
street for cooking and washing, 
never being able. to eat. anything 
ood, because the pot- 
belly stove I cook on just never 
can ‘get hot enough to boil any- 
thing.” 

“AND when it does get hot 
enough, interrupted 17-year-old 
Brenda, “we have to get out of 
the room, it gets so very hot from 


the stove.” , .. i ef 


didn't have a_ chance,” 


This is where the Hasel family lives 


at 4065 S. Wentworth. 


Nine-year-old Tressmer Hazel peers 


kitchen wall of his home. 


day after day, until my legs 
couldn't carry me, looking for a 
place,” Mrs. Hazél went on. “Col- 
ored folk said they wefe too 
crowded already. White folks on 
South Wood Street told me it was 
less trouble using their empty flat 
as a storehouse. 


“I decided then Id go straight 
to Mayor Kennelly for help,” she 
continued, “But I never got past 


the guard outside the Mayor's 
office He said this wasnt the 
Mayor’s business He sent me to 
the OPA Then OPA sent me to 
the Chicago Housing Authority, 
and there they gave me the same 
old answer — ‘Your family is too 


* 


JAMES HAZEL shook his head 
‘Slowly,, “Seems:. like :we're back 


where we. started. from — with ‘the 


SO 
Se 


through a hole in the 


rats pushing us out from the inside, 
and the City Council. blocking 
things from the outside. The way 
they kicked Alderman Carey's bill 
in the teeth, we werent hopetul 
there'd ever be new housing for 
colored: families ‘again. 

“There’s one hope now, though,” 
he said, as he told us of the help 
his union, Local 347 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers, had se- 
cured for him through the Tenants 
Council of the Progressive Party in 
his neighborhood, © 

“The Council got. a lawyer to 


‘represent -us’ TueSday. morning in 


court, and they're getting up a 
committee to help find us a place 
to live. We'ye found out there just 
ain't a chance nowadays of win- 
> fight for housing by your: — 
me : 
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osTakKovich 
The renowned Soviet composer presents the 
facts of Soviet culture; and his view of the 


role of the intellectual in the struggle of two 
artistic schools of thought. 


DDT Is Poisoning You 


Peter Stone sets forth the most recent in- 
formation about the widely heralded insecti- | 
cide — and offers a program. | 
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Official, U. S. Government policy is one of tals 
Jimcrow discrimination, How the dual 


standard works, 


farl Marx ee RN ~~ 
_ The man.and his teaching — old facts given | Cathars hap tain 2.7 3 in ED 
a new meaning by the mockery at Foley : | > 


Square. AS told by David Goldway. Fetes | NATIONS 


“Walk to the Moon,” by Philip Ranecky, 
complete in this issue. 


Also columns by Ted Tinsley and others, ee | | se , 
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“Milwaukee, Communist candidate 


tol Hotel. 
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withdrawn. 


_. The bill became a hot potato for os 0 
Légion hierarchy, the first day it was introduced. 
tionary Milwaukee Journal opposed the measure, as did the Capital 
Times 


Undoubtedly, the knowledge that a broad movement includ- | j 
ing liberals and even conservatives, would oppose the bill at a 
scheduled hearings clinched the decision to withdraw it. — 


NOW KILL THE OTHERS 


- Three other witch-hunting ‘bills remain at: this en The © 

‘first is the Lamb bill, 391A, barring the use of public buildings to 
ommunists and others. It is before the Assembly Committee on 
tate Affairs, headed by Bernard Gehrmann of Mellen. 


The second bill, requiring 
by professionals, state employes 


the State and Local Government Committee at the request of 


Suel Armold, Milwaukee attorney 


The third bill, introduced by the Veterans and Military Affairs 

| egion request, calls for registration of Communists 

and others with. tic penalties for failure to do so; allows any 

10 persons to file complaints against suspects, and bans Commu- 

rofessions or public office. 
These bills are not “kid stuff,” as the Milwaukee Journal claims. 

These bills mean the complete destruction of civil rights for the 


Committee at 
nists from 


people of our state. 


Traditional Wisconsin progressivism is nullified by such 


-measures. 


SPEAK UP NOW! 
_ The people cannot afford to 


themselves speak up such bills can pass! The Truman administra- 
tion, bent on imperialist war, wants such bills made Jaw to stifle 


the people’s demand for peace. 


frame-up trial of the 12, the Truman “Loyalty Order,” the betrayal 
of Negro rights, the hysteria against those who want peace. 


Defeat of 49A shows that 


Speak up now! Tell your Assemblymen and Senators you want 
them to speak. up and vote against these bills! Be ready at a 
moment's notice to go to Madison and oppose these bills at hear- 


_ings. Act now! YOUR liberties 


One Down!-Three to Go! 
Defeat Witchhunting Bills! = 
_ The people have won a victory. 


. Jot Resolution 49A, which aimed to set up 
American Committee” to hound industrial workers, has been - 


a “Little un- 


, the American 
Even the reac- 


an annual non-Communist oath 


and students, was introduced by 


and Legion spokesman. 


- 


have illusions. « Unless the people 
Such bills are the fruit of the 


all these bills can be defeated. 


are at stake! 


Socialist Mayor 
Praises Grecee_ 


_ MILWAUKEE.—Under the guise of celebrating “Greek 
Independence,” Mayor Frank Zeidler, Socialist leader, joined 
with a former Standard. Oil Co. radio commentator, Dr. 
Klotsche, naw head of Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
and a pro-fascist priest, Father Kollas, to praise the bloody 


regime in Greece at an Auditorium 


U. W. Events 


MADISON, Wis.—The UW 
Teachers’ Union (AFL) issued a 
statement Monday, March 28, op- 
posing compulsory ROTC. 

The. union. claimed military 
needs were being met adequately 
‘through enlistments and the peace- 
time draft, and stated “There is 
doubt as to. efficiency of ROTC 
training, and more fear that it 
lends itself readily to undemo- 
cratic purposes of ‘military propa- 
ganda. | Ps 

Phi Sigma Delta, a fraternity 
previously “lily white,” has 


pledged a Negro student, Weath- ' 


ers “Sonny” Sykes. This is the 
first time that a Negro student 
has been admitted to an all-white, 
national social fraternity. : 

The Cardimal, student daily, 
commenting on criticism of its 


playing up. the story, editorialized: | 
c 


> thought it rated this play be- 
cause of its news value. We 
haven't changed’our opinion. .. . 
When the time finally arrives that 
the pledging of a-Negro to a white 
fraternity is not an unusual event 


and can be handled on the society | ing 


A group of university students 
heard Sigmund G. Eisencher of 


for. Governor in 1946, speak on 
the Atlantic Pact and the Trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders, Sun- 
day night, March 27, at the Capi- 


{drop of 8 percent in the last year, 


tldropped enly 2 percent. This} 


meeting on March 28. | 

Zeidler praised the “distin- 
guished culture of Greece,” com- 
mented that the gathering marked 
jthe “right of man to speak his 
jmind freely,” and stated that “out 
of such events as Greek independ- 
ence we get inspiration to meet 
the challenges and problems-in the 
present day wilderness of think- 
ing. 

‘With all’ his noble words, he 
failed to condemn the execution 
of the trade union Jeader Papari- 
gas on Feb. 20, nor the continuous 
murder of thousands of workers, 
peasants and intellectuals going on 
jin Greece daily. | 


the~falséhood that “the present- 
day struggle against Communism 
in Greece’ was a. continuation of 
the Greek struggle for independ- 


ence. | 


as an “ideological war” and in- 
ferred .that the Soviet Union and 
the new Eastern democracies were 
“non-freedom-loving people,” 
while lauding Wall Street’s drive} 
for world domination as e 
“the horizons of freedom to 
those parts of the world that are | 
ai. = eg 
All speakers conveniently forgot 
that, despite the hundreds of mil-. 
lions poured into Greece, to. back 
the reactionary King and his gov-| 
ernment, the Greek rebels are as 
strong today as they ever were. 


q 
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‘Wisconsin Farm Prices _ 
Drop Over 16% | 
MADISON, Wis.—Farm prices 
in Wisconsin have dropped more} 
than twice the national average | 


the. _federal-state crop reporting 
goods farmers purchase have 


gs the Wisconsin farm 


~ 


Father Kollas followed up with | 


Klotsche boosted the “cold war” |Our 


| AT LONG LAST, Hillside, first project of’ the Mi 
‘tion and the first families to occupy it, move in. This project, 
by Negroes, was first conceived of as a war housitig project 
continuous agitation, buck-passing, and more agitation. 
| families. Since the Housing Authority itself recognizes. that 
and 10th wards are ‘substandard, it should be clear that not one, but 
projects are needed, not only in these wards but throughout the city, 


x 


located 
and is 


waukee Housing Authority, nears comp 


*s 
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le- 
in the 6th ward largely mhabited 
the result of over five years of _ 


When completed it will house some 232 
50 percent of the dwellings in the 6th 


dozens if not hundreds of suc 
county and state. 
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Urges Jobless Aids 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 28, 1949 

Dear Editor: | 


I am a worker just laid off from 
the Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
Co. I read your sample papers 
passed out at the plant and thought 
you would be interested in my 
experience in applying for unem- 
ployment compensation. 

I went down to the employment 
office early this gore along 
with many of my laid-off shop- 
mates. 

By 8:30 a. m. I'd say 200 to 250 
of us were jammed tight like cat- 
tle, when the door was opened. 
Ten of us were admitted at a time, 
while the rest had: to remain stand- 
ing jammed in the corridor.” 

This is a_ rotten, . degrading 
method of handling people at a 
public agency. 

person should be given a 
number ;when he arrives, to be 
taken in turn. Benches to sit on 
should be placed in the corridor. It 
is an insult to working people to 
be denied such requirements. 
While waiting for my first in- 
view I sat chatting with the worker | 
beside me. My name was called 
before his, though he had been 
there before me. He happened 
to be a Negro, while I happen to 
be white. 

Whether intentional or not, this 
is a form of discrimination in tak- 
ing care of applicants, by not tak- 
ing them in order. ) 

Some of the employes are obvi- 
ously overworked, and find it hard 
to be courteous and helpful. Checks 


are frequently delayed, according 


to workers I have talked to. When 
your check is not ready at the end 


of your fourth week, you are 


merely told “Come back next 
week. Your check is not here. It 
can't be helped.” 
It can be helped. All the checks 
can be ready on time if enough 
employes are hired to do the job. 
If a company is late with pay- 


roll checks, the union will raise 


holy Ned and get action, but quick. 


their unemployed members | and 
squawk to the employment office 
about late checks, and about these 
Any labor union has an obliga- 
tion to its unemployed brothers 
wh sisters, in i a their 
ri are respected, t they get 
what's’ coming to them, and _ that 
persons with real hardships are 
given every assistance. 

This can best be done, I believe, 
if the unions will call together 
meetings of their unemployed 
members MET | I og ers = 
union wnem ed groups shoul 

then join together in some way in 
order to make a: united fight for 
a program to help the unemployed. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 

UNEMPLOYED 


v 


: * 
irked at Snoopers 


unions must pay attention to/ 


the Arcade, stopping people and. 
threatening -to arrest them for 
vagrancy. : 

As an unemployed worker who 
must register at the Unemploy- 
ment Office on the 2nd floor of 
the Arcade, I and many others, 
after standing around for hours to 
lower lobby to look around. = — 

It is bad enough that we were 
laid off and cannot get jobs; but 
then to be decthened with arrest 
for vagarncy by snooping detec- 
tives—well, we just dont like it. 

Unemployed. 
* 


Farmer Worker 


Cameron, Wis. 
Dear Editor: 


I was at the Barron County 
Farmers Union convention the last 
Saturday in March. Many of the 
delegates were opposed to » the 
change--in the by-laws that Ken 
Hones dictated at the state -con-! 
vention. | 

One farmer said the by-laws 
change would undermine the Bill 
of Rights. Frankhauser, who is a 
Board member and runs Barron 
Iounty for Hones, said we couldn't 
critiicze what the state convention 
had done. 

A man named Gullickson, who 
helps Frankhauser do Hones’ bid- 
ding, spoke up and said: “We don't 
care anything about the Bill of 
Rights.” That's the way these peo- 
ple think who claim they are de- 
fending democracy against the 
Communists, 


Barron County Farmer. 
* 


Asks ‘How Come? | 
Milwaukee. 
Dear Editor: 


1 was laid off recently from a, 


4 Clubs Top © 
Fund Quotas 


Two- Milwaukee clubs 4th 
Ward and East Side) and two 
outstate clubs (Barron-Rice Lake 


~ 


pleted their Fund Drive goals 
in Wisconsin’s $11,000 Fund 
Drive for the Daily Worker- 
Worker and the Communist | 
Party’s annual drive, according 

~ to Esther Eisescher, secretary of | 
the Communist Party of Wis- 
consin. 

Milwaukees 4th Ward club 
has gone 17. percent over its 
goal and the Barron-Rice Lake 
elub has gone 43 percent over 
its original goal. Within close 
reach of their club goals are six 
more clubs — Milwaukee's 2nd 
Hard, 16th Hard and Grants- 
burg, La Crosse, Phelps and Su- 
perior. | 


Eisenscher called for a speedy 


register, often go down’ to the| 


and Madison Pro) have com-. | 


\back within 


~ Letters from Shop and Farm 


job where I earned $1.70 an hour. 
When I went to register at the 
Wisconsin State Employment 


Service, -J fully expected to receive 


$24 weekly unemployment com- 
pensation until I could get another 
job paying comparable_ wages. 
But I was offered a certain job 
as a sweeper at 70 cents an hour 
and told that if I didn’t take > 
I wouldn’t get the unempiloy 
pay anyhow. : | 
I pointed out that a cut of a 
dollar an hour was neither “svit- 
able” or “comparable” work. 
Seems that it’s just up “to the 
employment service to definite 
what. kind of jobs were sup 
to take. 
So I went back to my Union, 
the fur and leather organization, 


and they are fighting my case and 


that of about 20 others laid off 
at the same time, all of whom 


| Were told to take the job descri 


‘ 
? 


above-—or else. 
JIFLWU Member. 


* F 
A Fountain of Lies 
DETROIT. 


| To the Editor: ~~ 


In his Free Press review of 
Clayton Fountain’s book “Union 
Guy,” Ed ~Lahey reports that 
Fountain was from the 
Communist Party because he read 
articles by Jay Lovestone and was 
ordered to: write a 10,000 word 
thesis proving the ousted ex-Com- 
munist leader was a fascist. 

Bunk. An ex-Red in this period 
of hysteria can apparently get 
away with anything. 

The facts are that Fountain re- 
signed from the Communist ~— 
by sending in a written commun 
cation. William Allan and I talked 
to him, and Fountain explained hé 
‘was going to try his hand at 
journalism for the UAW press and 
believed it would hinder his plans 
if it were known that he was a 
member of the Communist Party. 
He swore he would “never attack 


‘| the Communist Party.” 


| We warned him | that people 
who left the Party for such rea- 
sons usually became _ red-baiters. 
We asked him to write down his 
‘opinions on the political situation 
—but not for a 10,000 word thesis 
to prove Lovestone was a fascist. 
That had already been proven. © 
“WILLIAM MCKIE. 


Metros Affair 
Packs Armory | 
dood geeslor ome 


South Side Armory to see the Club 
Metros of Chicago Sunday, March 


120, in a concert sponsored by the 


Wisconsin Civil Rights Congress 
and the American Slav Council of 
Milwaukee County. Several hun- 
dred. were turned away, and the 
sponsors promised to bring this tal- 
ented group of 100 young people 
a few months to 4 
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a ee cere trererenese Wif pen ee 4 
~ THINK IT OVER Wite Facing Steelworker $ Boycott 
e® 6 ° @ @ 4 
—— Deportation C 0 sf de fn ce 7 Ballot 


(Pinch-hitting for Andrew Remes, absent on sick leave. Comrade Tour S State By Andrew Onda 


Remes will resume this column on his return.) | | 
Zeidler Doubletalks on Jimcrow MILWAUKEE; Wis.—In an in-|;) PITTSBURGH.—An indication that’ Philip silniay and 


THE MARCH 10th issue of the Milwaukee Journal ran a story |terview with Mrs. Katherine his colleagues do not have the membership of the CIO 
telling how Mayor Frank er had urged the Milwaukee Audi- |Hyndman of Gary, Indiana, who|Steelworkers in their vest pockets was revealed by the ex- 
torium Board to invite the American Bowling Congress to Milwaukee | recently toured Wisconsin. in her tremely low vote cast in the Feb. 8 iatictiatiomalnaiia “vote 
in 1952, “The ABC tournament,” he told them, “would mean | effort to bring her fight against/of confidence” elections. A total of only 1,080 ballots were 


$5,000,000 to the city. Bowlers are good spenders. I recommend . 
that you work out some way of bringing the tournament here.” deportation to the people, she told in Secale emnheatior hale an rights within the union, can be 


Right next to the story on the Mayor was another informing | ur reporter. of her experiences in| gq These seen from the fact that of the 44 
the readers that the ABC big-wigs in Atlantic City had voted to |the Rice Lake and Benoit areas aa) ican < les * names appearing on the. official 
maintain the jimcrow clause in the ABC constitution on that very | where local chapters of the Wis-|Chicago, are a fair barometer for | Dallot—not pias single Negro appears 
y Righ gress ar-jall the basic st -ja5 a te ror any post. 
Two a later the Mayor woke up to a fact certainly well mau «ange Con - ce le, ‘near se —- tron " 
t ” t time 
‘“nown to him in advance and said: It is hoped that by tha ee ee le ee at | Wit 10,000 members, ola 15 LOW VOTE, while it in- 


(1952) there will be-no discrimination against ible entrants | 
03 dene Haugen a hall owned by a Czech- sera “ dicates a. growing dissatisfaction 


because of color.” 
| First, with full knowledge of the jimcrow clause our Socialist |A™merican fraternal society was paee among the-membership with the 
Mayor invites the ABC. ates he “hopes” the organization will {Tented for Sunday, March 21th.) THE LOW VOTE is the fruit) policy and leadership of the union, 
its discrimi ici A few davs before the meeting-ajof the failure of the leadership to|cannot be in preted as a rejec- 


put = = on its discriminatory policies. ‘ Paget eed keg 'a a ne ? 
tht against ABC's jimcrow principles an actices, in- ctionaries, instig + | involve the membership in demo- union policy and leadership, 

cidentally, was — a about five ie ago by the seq = Mew ap as a pee catia: disesiiaion: en ee cu policy; What is Page is the very 
; {ee omeye ; : oO e broad base for sives 

waukee CIO Council, er inspiration of its then t en " their betrayal of the fight a He ae eaaeaaal ete he: 


rogressive leadership. The Council against recorded opposition 
to ABC’s “lily-white’ principles this year. The. local sponsoring sili the speed-up; and failure to or-| stru struggles on burning issues, = 

. ° ° wanted to avoid dissension in the;ganize an ective grievance! as wage incredses, speed-up, the 
The Real Killer in the Birmingham Case society, so they cancelled the}machinery and to really go to bat| S*Owing unemployment, the 30- 


THE MILWAUKEE CAPITALIST press sank to the lowest | mee in Haugen and rented a hour week, settlement of griev- 
| ths in the Birmingham murder case. The horrible catastrophe | hall ye cal ss near by. The “ ne — 7 a ances, which can strengthen the 
which blighted the lives of two families, caused the death of one | meeting was organized by word of ioe: “i — Pe a pag fir tnion and make it a weapon to 
you ng girl, and destroyed the future of a young couple, was eagerly | mouth and in spite of extremely samiinii os Pree Ne 3 defend the workers’ interests. 


seized upon by the journalistic vultures to boost circulation. This | bad weather and poor roads the generally violate the seniority 


includes that so-called “family” paper, the Milwaukee Journal, | hall was filled. : 
which devoted 7 to 8 full pages to all the lurid details. “What impressed me most was a a it have a Ma Da Meet 
| “How would you like to see your daughter treated like that?” the courage of these farmers who - This ‘eo “——". : 
one worker in a big machine shop asked another. “How would came in spite of the h saosin! ti on per ~ pb aprsen, . Le 
you like to see your son in that situation?” was the answer, And hipped te local y ee es icates — 
that’s the problem. ee eo a press and|ing moods for struggle among the or ) a wau ee 
Certain 150% believers in “Americanism” are already whisper- es Hyuceée. steel workers, and a’ corresponding eee 
; a In Benoit Mr. Hyndman ke| lessening of enthusiasm for the} MILWAUKEE. — Milwaukees 
ing around to stir up prejudice against the foreign-born, and _par- fa f y — “wee 1c and the policies 7 | 
ticularly Yugoslav Americans as a result of this case, in so doing |*° 4™mers 0 Slavic descent. Here d pests rt , now | 64th May Day will be celebrated | 
too a local priest apparently | @ominating union. by the Communist Party with a 


following the Truman witchhunting hysteria directed against both 
whipped up his parishoners to dis-; Much more important ‘is the rally at Milwaukee Hall, 8th and 


foreign and native born. eel Gide enantias Unt the 8 Re | si a 
ia % : , 
ee ee eee State Sts., on Sunday, May Ist, at 


And this low type of appeal can be answered only by pointing 
out much that lies behind this crime. Certainly our society, |W0 came listened intently and) ihe elections by the Negro steel 7.30 
:30 p.m. 
The main speaker will be Alfred 


and the distorted sense of values arising out of its so-called “culture” | Politely. 
of gang-busting, murder story, gambling, whether on the radio, When Mrs. einen met — nphggeed up per 
at the movie, or in “comic” books, is far from guiltless. These.and {cluded her speech the chairman a — — - Wagenknecht,-one of the founders 
other aspects of our society, including the lack of security felt by |called for questions and discus-|The utter contempt which Philip | o¢ the Communist Party, veteran 
all workers; tend to distort the lives’ of our youth, thwart their. |sion. “Only a few of thase present;Murray and his administration fighter for labor and _ people’s 


hopes ‘and drive many mto tragedy in their search for — spoke up,” Mrs. Hyndman said. have for the special problems ot rights, and present Vice-Chairman 
and a decent life. |“And it was fon that, al: | wpe Negro people and for equal 0 of the Illinois Party aeetion 


: ae the ith my’ 
Fondy Editor Gets Riled  _ paces er on tin ae 


- THE WRITER, THINKING people ia ‘the Tale town might : 
be interested, sent to the F du Lac Commonwealth-Reporter, - neem. by agencies of 
excerpts from a letter wri ttgp by his sister; Grace Blair Gardos, who vicious or rowdy. They simply did| 


is now living in Budapest, gary, with her husband and son. 

The Fond du Lac editor didn’t: print: her letter. - Instead he shentoal am Pg pe me 
with pit system eu a. doitte sdnesel — pe ait = | Pa war policy affected. them. or te ate = a er, bo h Local 
Communists,” he wv “brother and sister, graduates te Fond || “It was’ also obvious that anti- en a ae the age = Wisconsin cramer re ce 
du Lac High School and sent to the Univ. of ‘Wis: under scholar- - labor’ propaganda has made some ‘ i agi a” aa behalf of the employers. 

_ ships. We thought higher education might make something of them inroads among the farmers. ee : nie 

e stiee Weis ieeth| but the lrg Ve P The Benoit line: sieves: te The company complains that the workers have been carrying 
—— lEd: Note: The «bl exrh, A grad ted. By W: ailed © aie Hak Ge Aantiiden peule sxe out a “slowdown,” and this violates the state labor law which pre- 
High School <-¥ B.) — ua m VW automa basically precise % and Willing sumably recognizes only strike action as Bay on ras oa in the fa? 

Let’s not oa the teachers. Our a. teacher was Miss | to — the rem ah have ber ienig ioe other occasions, this law acta an . 

Lina Duffy, sister of Judge Duffy, and since wife of Harold “Buck” | Say. 3¢ 18 Only a few fascist-mind- The wiles: te | 

Ses age wyer states: “The workers have just elected not . 
Story of Allis Chalmers. Let's not start redbaiting her! je ae a reed and whe G7 to try to make extra incentive pay,” and attacked the company rates. 
— ; 'Y| “The company is getting a standard hour of work for an hour's pay,” 


to break up meetings.” . 
Here Are Your Rights Under mie wWacmin Guage Bae 
, GF sey - args meeting fo MILWAUKEE. _The District Attorney has warmed Town of 
Raci “er an ‘on Waukee, | Lake officials they_will be held responsible for mass meetings held 
fisconsin nempi yment cw erie scat there to try and oust a Negro dentist and his wife from the area. 
Pe Jer’s benefit should amount to two-| Dr: George Daniel, the dentist, said he knew of the meetings, told 
(The first half of this analysis of the Wisconsin un- |thirds of this previons average . — wi a violence, and condemned use of the town hall 
. for s 


employment compensation law appeared in the March weekly wage, but no less than $40 There has been similar anti-Negro actions in the past in West ~ 


a week. .-Unemployed workers 


13 Wisconsin Edition of The Worker.) l\chould be entitled to benefits for| Allis, and in the 9th, and 16th Wards, usually organized by real 


| ; : tion f whi 
The Present Law Neles dispute, regard of |@ maximum period of 52 weeks| estate —— They have been defeated by united action of white 


Is Inadequate whether or not it is a strike or |instead of 24 weeks. . 
| (2) Extend protection of th 
(d) Under the present act there ae end vate? dless of the}, () on = " E SUPERIOR.—Workers at the Koppers Co., plant here, mem- 


\law to all work 
is a two-week waiting period voll th of ged the “dispute” con- 3) "Eliminate the two - week bers of IWA-CIO Local ‘29, instructed their officers to ask for a 
fore any yoemployed er can} (h) Under the present law, | Waiting 


Nect be hts Hi 15%4c. — increase, adjustments on various classifications, and an 
coliect nents. © never gets (4) e ge ie law to sameliie | insurance plan, company 
paid for that two-week waiting 0 Ag am a mE the te ae tities aha oe diated! “pa 


loyment benefits . GOODMAN.—The solidarity and united action of the members 
(e) Beonane of the way the wae amount. of unemploy- |e ref gore: of Local 374 in this company-owned and ruled town, forced the 
t law is 


he refuses to accept a job which 

un- mom ed have re a— —- ria wore 52 oiadl nee Prd Seca lumber company to adhere once more to seniority rules of the con- 

~ employed workers are forced on rR tic “a eg zs vany | the { the previously worked on,| tract. Top seniority for committee members was won, and the 

many occasions to accept jobs pays less oe sate if . is high | y (5) qe aware: Commission | union strengthened. The local is considering means of helping the 

(this lled lof Wisconsin, which administers | laid-off workers win improved unemployssent and relief benefits. 

This Dieiee oe te a this law, should take the neces-| : 
courages companies to fight the sary measures to guarantee that | -MILWAUKEE.—Bob Herbin, Chicago, director of organiza- 

legitimate lees of many woskers workers entitled to efits should tion of the CIO Fur and Leather. Union, addressing the March 13th - 
receiving benefits. y receive their checks quickly.’ educational conference of Locals 47 and 260, called for unity on 
oO Workers. should receive their first} the economic front m 1949 to win the fourth round of wage in- 
benefit check no later than a week| creases. . He criticized “certain labor leaders” for failure to fight 
after they register with their local for wage increases, saying their support, with management, of the 
unemploy t board. Mere Pion, end he See ee eee 
(6) provision of ‘the hw same bosses for wa - Tomlinson, president of the 


den _— benefits| Leather Division, a erence, 2$ did M2 Michael Essin 
| ramps vol in labor dis- of the People’s Progressive Party. 


_ €REEN BAY.—The second ‘shift at the Drop Forge Co., or- 
ganized into Local 186 FE CIO, refused to work till a man, who 
soa Nbay where for objecting tga ote was reinstated. 


re- i ? «This is the in the 
ige.” action, “Tid We ‘Rit sed 


Bound Aga 


a 
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ORKER Séorz 


Paige Aiming at Starter’s Berth 


7+ -* 


PO oor 
ESS 


SATCHEL PAIGE loosens 
Cleveland prexy Bill Veeck looks 


up his incredible old arm while 
on. Paige is predicting a big year 


for his second stint in the mapors, hopes for a starting chance. Of 
what he’s shown in spring exhibitions it looks like he may get it too. 
Paige, has pitched 10 scoreless innings in the pre-season activities. 


Chisox Cellar 


n? 


(This is the last of a United Press series appraising the 1949 


chances of the 16 major league 


clubs.) 


_- Of all the new major league managers, none has a harder 
task than Jack Onslow of the Chicago White Sox. His material 
is pretty thin and to make matters worse there are reports 


of dissension among the White Sox 
players because of the iron hance 
ith which Onslow rules the club. 
Those two factors lead most 
baseball men to believe that the 
White Sox are doomed to finish in 
he cellar again. In 1948 they were 
uried in last place, 444% game. 


off the pace. 


Starting in the front office, the 
White Sox have embarked in a re- 
uilding campaign, but they do 
not expect it to pay any dividends 
this year. Frank Lane was installed 
.general manager in place of 
feslie O'Connor and Onslow, with 
@ minor league background of ex- 
— was named to pilot the 
eam. 
They have made changes in 
eir playing talent and are work- 
g with a group of rookies, but 
e club is still far short of first di- 
ision caliber. But they are trying, 
shown by the fact that of the 
players who reported for spring 
aining, only 15 were with the 
— last year, and some of them. 
r only a short time, © 
ONSLOW BELIEVES his team 
better than generally rated. He 
ooking to two 


© 
team with the spark it needs. Zer- 


nial, who hit .822 for Hollywood 
last year, and Dave Philley, a 
holdover, are the only outfielders 
who have won regular jobs. An- 
other rookie, Grover Bowers, a 
.346 hitter with Memphis in 1948, 
has the inside track for the other 
job with Pat ‘Seerey and Herb 
Adams, another rookie, in reserve. 
Seerey never has lived up to his 
hitting promise, grounding into too 
many double plays and _ striking 
out too often to compensate for the 
long ball which he hits too infre- 
quently. 


Goldsberry, 
Memphis last 


who hit. 289 at 
year, will open at 
first, but the rest of the infield 
posts still are open. 

Despite his 40 years, Luke 
Appling appears to be the No. 1 
shortstop and Floyd Baker, who 
hit only .215 last year, has been 
drawing the third base assignment. 
That leaves Don Kolloway and 
‘Cass Michaels for the second base 
job with the former sure of seeing 
regular service somewhere in the 


inner defense. Steve Souchock, a 
Yankee castoff, will be retained to 


rookies, outfielder|take over at first if Goldsberry 
iwi. 8 first | | —~ ath an Should J eS 
Galeberry, to provide the! Ralph W 


©~ 


NBA Rates Trio 


el,’ Who ‘saw service battling fo 


For Heavy Title 


WASHINGTON, April 5 (UP).— 
The National Boxing Association 
ordered its version of the heavy- 
weight title “officially vacated” for 
the first time in 21 years today, 
but named-three boxers as logical 
contenders for the crown that Joe 
Louis gave up. 

The NBA said it would recog- 
nize as champion the winner of 
the Ezzard Charles-Jersey Joe 
Walcott fight this summer, but in 
its quarter-annual listings, also 
designated veteran Lee Savold as 
a logical contender. 


Otherwise, the only change in 
the eight weight categories was 
reinstating Willie Pep as feather- 
weight champion and _ listing 
Sandy Saddler as the only logical 
contender. 


The other champions and _log- 
ical contenders listed by the NBA 
were: 

Light Heavyweight — Freddie 
Mills of England, champion; Gus 
Lesnevich of Cliffside, N. J., and 
Archie Moore of St. Louis, logical 
contenders. 


Middleweight, — Marcel Cerdan 
of France, champion; Tony Zale 
of Gary, Ind., Steve Belloise of 
New York and Bert Lytell of 
Fresno, Cal., logical contenders. 


Welterweight—Ray Robinson of 
New. York, chaimpion; Kid Gavi- 
lan of Cuba, Charles Fusari of 
Irvington, N. J., and Frankie Fer- 
nandez of Honolulu, logical con- 
tenders. 

Lightweight — Ike Williams of 
Trenton, N. J., champion; Fred- 
die Dawson of Chicago and En- 
rique Bolanos of Los Angeles, log- 
ical contenders, 


in 66 games last year, and Joe Tip- 
ton, obtained from Cleveland, 
probably will share the catching 
duties with two rookies, Don 


brace of singles and knock 


| ammanreneceemanes 


In: This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


aemuenennien 


i seciateetitiiatenend 


Weekend Wash—To All Fields 


HITTING THE KEYBOARD to all fields with an- 
other big bundle of weekend wash: What’s holding up 
the bigtime bow of Frankie Fernandez, the much touted 


welterweight whom the NBA ranks right up there but who can’t 
seem to get any matches from the powers that be... . ; 


Early limb dep’t: Bob Felier coming back to the extent of 23 


wins. There, I said it and I’m glad! . . . Marcel Cerdan will have 


- to meet Ray Robinson before the year 49 lets out. Once past Tony 


Zale in June, Cerdan won't have an opponent whom he figures to 
draw with unless its Robinson... . 

J. G. Taylor Spink is. the Sporting News editor who last season 
insisted Satchel Paige was too old to do the Indians any good and__ 
was just being brought up as a gate attraction. After Paige helped 
pitch Cleveland into the World Series with six vital wins, Spink 
still insisted it proved not a thing, that Satchel only did well against 
the league’s limper bats like the Browns and White Sox. Paige 
was asked to comment on this last week while the club was covering 
the exhibition circuit in San Francisco. | 

“Some people believe what they want to believe,” Satchel 
said. “But the record shows the Yankees couldn't score against me. 
And I did all right against Boston. But suppose I had just pitched 
against St. Louis and Chicago? What team wouldn't be glad to 
have a pitcher who can beat the Browns and White Sox? It counts 


in the league standings, doesn't it?” 
* 


LOU BOUDREAU, once as.brilliant a performer with the 
Illinois basketball team as he is now on the baseball diamonds of 
the American League, had some interesting things to say about 
his old cage love the other afternoon. Lou feels strongly that the 


old center jump after each goal should be reinstituted. 


“The variety of plays developed from the center jump are 


beautiful to watch when intelligently executed and they give an 


openess and variety to the game which has been lacking the last 


few years.” 
But Boudreau has a more basic reason for wanting -a return 


of the center jump rule. 
“f want basketball to flourish but I feel so strongly about it 


that I would refuse to let a youngster of mine play basketball. 
Think how bad the game is for kids racing wildly, without a sec- 
ond’s rest, from one end of the floor to the other. Don’t tell me it 
won't affect their hearts. The center jump gave them time to catch. 
their breath, but today it’s a mad breakneck rush back and forth 
from one end of the floor to the other. | 

“The health of the youngsters: is what should concern us,” 
Boudveau concluded, “and it’s high time the coaches and rule mak- 


ers did something about it.” é 
CONSIDERABLE INTEREST in.this season's Pacific Coast 
League doings; and much of it stems from the San Diego Padres 
having wedged coast Jimcrow with three Negro stars in the lineup. 
Last season the young Padre catcher John Ritchey was the only 
Negro player in the loop. This year the Cleveland farm club has 
added Luke Easter and Artie Wilson. 
uite a crowd turned out for the league opener between San 
Diego and Hollywood. Easter, the tremendous power outfielder 


whom Cleveland will probably deck on, first basevin ‘50, slashed a 
in one of San Diego's three runs. 


Wilson, the speedy shortstop to whom Bill Veeck beat out the 
Yankees, singled agd stole a base in his debut performance. Ritchey, 
less the stranger to California fans, looked particularly good on a 
rifle peg to second which nipped an attempted Hollywood steal. 


So much for the opener. | | 
A few days later, Easter connected for his first homerun against 


the same club. If the almost incredible rave reports on Luke's long- 
ball bat are accurate, you can bet his innaugural circuit smash was 
just the first of many, many more. I recollect his having hit over 
50 homers in the Negro league two seasons back. It must be for 


real. ; t 
Veteran PCL managers and coaches are in unanimous praise 


of Easter’s drilling bat, and as impressed as they are for the mileage 
he gets on his pokes, so too do they enthuse about his uncanny 
“eye,” his refusal to put wood to any bad pitches. Should serve 
Easter well when he moves up to the big time and the heady con- 
trol artists try getting around his power by serving up the tempting 


sucker-bait.... : 
* 
A NOTE FROM a Manhattan reader with whose sentiments 


most fight fans sincerely concur: 


“Dear Bill: | 

“Benny Leonard, if he were alive, would have been 54 years 
old this week. I think our paper ought to make note of this man 
who died in the ring not so long ago because the promoters in the 
small fight clubs get away with murder by using one or two referees 
to handle the entire card. from-first prelim right to the last bout. 
Leonard so taxed himself that night working in such fashion, that 
he collapsed right there in the ring. | : 

“Leonard was in my estimation the greatest lightweight whe 
ever lived. Of course I never saw them all, and I know what the 


oldtimers say about Joe Gans. But I noticed, Bill, that in one of 
your Worker columns one such oldtimer, Dan Morgan, rated Leonard 


and Gans ‘even-up.’ That’s good enough for me. 
“There were few fighters who ever boasted greater 

than Leonard. And no need to elaborate here about the special 

pride which the oppressed Jewish peoples in our country, and par- 

ticularly the East Side slums from where Leonard came, took in 

his great ring accomplishments. : 

“I just thought Id put it on paper and send it along to you, 
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BUFF ALO—Jobless rolls in the 
Buffalo area reached 24,439 tor 
the week ending March 18th, the 
Division of Placement and Unen- 
ployment Insurance revealed to- 
day. On the same date 19,175 
families were obtained relief in 
the city, an increase of 12 percent 
over the previous year. 

In Lancaster, Niagara Falls, the 
Tonawandas and other surround- 
ing toO“%vns unemployment rolls 


have jumped from 14,014 to 23,- 


849. Reports from other upstate 
Cities indicate a similar trend of 


sho 


rises in unemployment and 
relief’ cases. The Negro worker, 
hired last, is first to feel the brunt 
of the lay-offs. Although’ exact 
figures are unavailable, a glance 
at the lines in the Unemployment 
Insurance Office reveals that al- 
most half of the recipients df be- 
nefit checks are Negroes. 

~ Of more than a thousand men 
laid off at the Bond plant of the 
American Radiator Company, - 75 
percent haye been’ Negroes. A 
great number of the 800 laid off 
at Symington Gould have been 
Negroes. When -these_ workers 
have gone to the larger basic steel 
plants, Bethlehem and Republic, 
they find the barriers} raised against 
them. At Bethlehem, some depart- 
ments such as strip mill with 2,000 
workers, the roll shop with 200, 
the specialty shop with 200 re- 
main “lily white,” with no effort 
by the union leadership to break 


down this anti-democratic pattern. 


Among the two thousand mechan- 
ical and maintenance workers at 
Bethlehem, hiring and upgrading 


of Negroes has stopped entirely. 


the ~ roll shop, 


At Republic, 


‘transportation crews and main- 


> ie , 
7a® * 


’ 


tenance department, except for 
truck drivers, are Jim Crow. 
Everyone hired begins in the labor 
ang with promises of transfers in 
) days. Negro workers however 
remain up to two years and longer 
without being promoted. Since 
the first of the year, hiring of Ne- 
has almost: sfopped, even 

Fe the labor gang. The local Jead- 
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ership, when faced with the issue, 
pleads helplessness to fight for 
equal rights. ae 

’ When the Negro worker, upon 
losing his job, applies for unem- 
ployment insurance, he finds more 
discrimination. One _ steel-worker, 
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‘the day he was to sign his unem- 
ployment check. When he went to 
the unemployment office the next 
day, he was. told that he was 
knocked off. the rolls for two 
weeks. 


At Fedders-Quiggan Company, 


Jaid off from American Radiator, 
applied for a job at another plant: 


two men, one white and one Ne- 
gro and two women, one white 
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and one Negro applied for em- 
ployment at the same. time. The 
two. white workers were given 
jobs, while the two Negro work- 


ers, one just laid off from a steel 


fabricating plant, were told there 
were no jobs. Fedders-Quiggan is 
notorious for its Jim Crow policy. 


The result of a “divide and rule” 


> 


policy for all workers inside the 
plant evident in the wage scale, 
which begins at 74 cents for 


women and 79 cents for men. 


The refusal of the right wing 
leadership of most of the unions in 
the area; ‘particularly the steel 
union bureaucrats, to fight against 
the vicious Jim Crow policy of 
the big companies, coincides with 
betrayal of the civil rights pro- 
gram mouthed by Truman and the 
major parties when vote-getting 
was on the order of the day. 
-Up to the present only —the 
American Labor Party and ihe 
Communist Party, among the po- 
litical groups, have proposed pro- 
grams and activities to meet the 
growing needs of working people 
and their families. 

Included among the proposals 
are demands for: 

1.—Increased insurance benefits 
to $35 per week and extended 
coverage from 26 to 52. weeks. 

2.—Squash attempts of unem- 
loyment office to’ force jobs at 
ower pay or skill on applicants. 

3.—Increase family food allot- 
ment in the welfare budget by 10 

rcent. | 

15,000 A. L. P. leaflets embody=-— 
ing these demands were dis-. 
tributed according to James Ana- 
cone, local party chairman. He 
announced the opening of an office 
at 78 Maryland to assist anyone 
having difficulties obtaining unem- 
ployment insurance or relief. {n 
addition, Anacone stated that the 
ALP and various trade unions are 
calling a city-wide delegated con- 
rerence April 23rd to discuss and 
act on the unemployment prob- 
lem. | 

Al Lutsky, Erie county chair- 
man of the Communist Party, in 
an interview with this writer, em- 
phasized the importance of fight- 
ing against company efforts to 
oust Negro workers from industry. 
“Solid unity of Negro and white 
is essential in the struggle for 
peace and the defense of civil 
rights as well as around the fight 
for jobs” . . . Lutsy stated. 
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Around 
The Siete 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Labor 
unity reached a high > pg ara 
city in the_course 
fought strike. by 600 cick’ of | 


Local 305, UE-CIO, against the | 


Blackstone. Corp. . In an_ historic 
mass mee sponsored by La- 
bor’s 45th rod D. Legislative Con- 
~ ference, all sections of the labor 
movement and the community 
voiced wholehearted Support to 
the strikers. The compariy $s at- 
tempt to secure an injunction 
failed as a result of the tremen- 
dous public backing for the peace- 


a Sey kk i. ia 
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statement that police would not 
be used as strikebreakers. 
* 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.—Free speech. 
and assembly has become a crucial 


issue in this fourth largest city of 
the state. Irving Feiner, war vet. 


and university student, faces trial |~ 


because he exercised his right of 
free speech in speaking out against: 
the frameup conviction of the 
Trenton Six. Mrs. Beverly An- 
drews, leading Negro woman and 
a local ALP chairman, announced 
that hundreds of petition signa- 
tures have been. collected demand- 


ing the freedom of Feiner and the 
defense of civil rights in Syracuse. 
ie 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—Effects of the 
Marshall Plan on this central New 
York industrial center has resulted 
in the sharpest drop in employ- 
ment recorded in» recent ' years. 
Remington-Rand Co. has laid off 
over 4,000 workers in the last year 
‘due to ERP restrictions on trade 
to Eastern Europe. - In. addition, 
Remington-Rand: is availing itself 
of favored investment terms 
abroad by moving the work of 
whole departments out of the 
country. Other plants laying off. 
include’ Bendix-Eelipse and Gen- 
eral Electric foundry. ° ys 

*%., 

“Letters to ; the Editors” will 
appear alternately with “Around 
the State,” a column featuring 
local news: briefs. 


Zarichny Talks 
In Buffalo 


| 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Three hun-. 
dred students turned out to hear 
James Zarichny, student. from| 
Michigan State College, at'a rally 
for academic freedom ‘sponsored 
by the Young Progressives of 
America at the University of Buf- 
falo. . Zarichny was expelled from 
_ Michigan State College for attend-. 

ing a Civil Rights dinner where 
Carl Winters, one of the indicted | 
Communist leaders, spoke. 

The Zarichny meeting, besides 
rallying the student body behind 
_ his defense, marked the first time 
that the majority of the student 
_ audience had been addressed by a 
Communist. Zarichny was bom- 

- barded - with questions about his 
case. The meeting strongly fur- 


a bitterly | 


_ timated 75 percent’ of ‘them are Negroes. 


happening ‘throughout’ indus 


reality to large sections of the ‘Negro people. 
_ ° Coupled with’ ‘spreading unemployment, the ‘steel companies | 


r 
in spite of the slow-movin g top union leadle 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y.—GE's Flectronics Park in Syrsenal is - the’ birthplace of many asian smineiina\teletlaion, 


241 the Transmitter. 
See 


The Boom is ‘Over, Bust is On! 
Negro Workers Hardest Hit 


By. Russ Depasquale | 


Veteran organizer of the United Steelworkers Union, Russ De- 


pasquale was a former member of the National Wage Policy Com- . 


mittee, and .president of the Bethlehem Steelworkers Local 2603. 
Depasquale is now chairman of the Steel Commission, New Fork 
State Communist Party. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The shadow of mass unemploy- 
ment in steel brings back memories of Hoover hard times 


%: many workers afd their families. 
‘Examining the present steel situation in the Buffalo area, there . 
‘is one key conclusion that can be reached: THE BOOM IS OVER | 


AND THE BUST IS ON. 
.. Symington-Gould Company has laid off approximately 800 


workers. in the last four-month period. A considerable number of 
. thesé.. workers ‘are’ Negroes.’: Having been among ' 


thie; last to-be: hired, they have been getting the | 


pink Slips first and fast. 
At the Bond plant of Amierican Radiator, over 


1,000 workers have been given the gate. An es- 1 ee 


These two’ plants are indicative of what is” 
in the Buffalo area. 
"Ghousarids ‘of lay-offs, ‘and what is especially seri- 
ous, the fact that the ‘bulk: of: those thrown out of » 
jobs ‘are ' Negro: workers. eee 

‘ The' ‘depression ‘has alreddy ‘Lécouns a full MEE SLES 

DEPASQUALE 

are forcing back-breaking speedup on’ the workers. For the sake 
of super-profits, work ‘crews’ are being reduced while production 
objectives and profits are pushed upward. 


Take. Bethlehem Steel. Corporation for exam ple. | 
During the war years. 1943 to 1945, this giant steel trust pro- 


. duced 12.7 saison steel tons with a working force of 250,000 work- 


ers and made an average annual profit of $34,000,000.. 
In 1948; Bethlehem produced 13.4 million steel tons with 
only 145 000 workers and reaped the record peak profit of $90,000,- 


000... 


) : Faather. -words, Betlilehem: Steel in 1948 senduned more sisid | 
with over :100,000 less: workers and still almost tripled theie profits - 
Pee ae te wan yoke! 


we 8s ‘ 
ONE OF THE diéustréus by:préducts - india is less work 


, aad less ‘jobs: with the result that many a Bethlehem steel worker is 
| averaging-a four-day work week and a smaller pay check. 


. The $64 question of course is: Where is the international union 


| the fight against speedup, lay-offs, low wages and discrimination 
against Negro workers? 


When will Maloney and his well-fed international representa- 


_ tives raise their voices. against the disgraceful barring of Negro 


workers from the “lily-white” Bethlehem Strip Mill? And the ob- 


vious. discriminatory hiring policies existing in Fedders and Republic? 


- Doesn’t Maloney. realize the simple truth that lack of fight for 


. the job rights of our Negro brothers. weakens the whole fight against 


the prodfit-grabbing steel trusts? 
Or maybe Maloney is too busy following in the footsteps of 


his big chief, Phil Murray, who appears to have plenty of time for 


White House teas with Harry, but seems to be less concerned about 
the. — aw aeel workers. 
| x | 
* AFTER LOOKING THROUGH 12 pages of the April edition 
of Steel Labor, the’ voice of Murray and Co., one can not find a 


‘single word about the thousands: of steel workers laid off; about 


killing speedup, about the wage increase issue and about the mass 
ousting of Negro werkers.from industry. 

It appears that steel workers, Comn.unisst ‘nil: non-Commu- 
nists, in order to find answers to the growing and serious problems | 
confronting them, will have to fight for a _— of real demands 


Such a program should..include the following: 
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‘Imost acute speedup on the plant 


|The company ’s estimates on a 


jand has brought a partial victory. 


tadar, radio—electronics—bright and shining devices for the convenience, comfort and pleasure of mankind. But con; 


“the higher the: total « 


ditions of 5,000. workers there, are pootaning ao worse. GE, in “national advertising, says, 
nr ns i & oy | Output. ‘of goods . - > .-the greafer®— 
. a national -pi¢ and the _ greater 


» 


ice for. everyone. “Pie” for 
the workefs. is’ savage speedup 
throughdut. ‘the - sore scoumipe:: 


ke WORK. STOPPAGE. in ‘the 
tool room. and machine shop of 

fui was one 
of the first. actions rs ‘GE workers | 
‘to fight the * ‘speedup, Highly | 
skilled* tool jobs were . being 
speeded up by setting “estimated 
times” on them. Most of the jobs 
could not be timed accurately. 


typical tool room job. were two 
days for a job- which would re- | 
quire. ‘a full weeek. “The work) 
stoppage was 100 percent solid | 


For the time being the company 
has retreated on enforcing their 
speedup time estimates. 

Increasingly workers are learn- 
ing only’ through such direct ac- 
tion can they defend themselves 
against speedup. ~ Women _ work- 


ers especially are subjected to the 


t | assembly line. 


ability | to fight in the “coat inci- 
e | dent. 
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i‘ close of the wdrk day. 


‘) WOrk 


‘(much alarm among the GE work- 
‘jing force. It gives immediate point 


|been touched only slightly by the 


among, many of the workers _ 


-|think the layoffs are just a -com-. 


1—Twenty-five cents per hour wage increase NOW to make | 


up for the 20 percent loss of real wages since January, 1945. 
2—Pensions of $100 per month to come out of the tremendous 
profits of the steel trusts. . 
3—The six-hour day with 
rolls. 
_4—Fight to stop mass lay-offs of Negro workers in steel. End 
in_ hiring. . 
eres A oT ot 


" i 


eight-hour pay to cut down jobless 


— or grievances. 


Serisieme | 


| 


|proach. This actually blinds some 


ness depressions. 


The women demonstr trated their 


More: than -100 unitedly | 
' defied the companys instructions 
}'and brought their coats to the as- 
d sembly line, defeating the com- 
pany’s plan to compel them to use 
their own time’td ‘dress: at the 


complaint of women “workers. 


Girls faint. under thé pressure of 


the job, and illnesses of -all kinds 
occur as a direct result of the pace 
lof work. Quotas for piece-work 
are set higher than the assembly 
workers can-reach. After several 
| weeks of work, when the girls are 
beginning. to meet _ the.. squotas, 

they are transferred to ‘a new 
ascents. job, and. the speedup to 

‘meet new quotas begins: ea ‘over 


again, 
: = 

LAYOFFS IN GE occur regu- 
larly. Girls -are laid off, at the 
same time that the- eompany hires 
new. workers. “Temporary” lay- 
‘offs prevent the workers : from 
getting fulk time employment: 
{Lines 11 and I2 in Receiver 
Building, for example, worked on 
Monday recently. Then they: were 
told to report on Friday. On Fri- 
‘day they were told to come inthe 
following .Wednesday. ‘Result: 
one week's work in two. That 
line is typical. 


Officers of the union, Local 320, : 
UE, have: failed to fight against 
speedup and layoffs. ‘This is an- 
other example of how the local » 
leadership is. sabotaging the: fight- 
ing program advanced by the na- 
tional UE convention. A growing 
militancy among rank and’ file 
|workers is developing. The ac- 
tion of the tool room and machine 
shop workers in fighting these con- 
ditions will be carried out in other 


” Fatigue is the .anpst . common 


parts of the plant. 


‘Morrison, IIL. - 

The move involves euiled ebout 
‘300 of the -18,000 production 
: While not scheduled to 
start immediately, it: has ‘caused 


to two facts about the employment 
situation: , 
1—Even though this plant has 


nationwide unemployment (only 
about 150 have actually gone ;‘out 
the gate”) worry about possible 
lay-off or downgrading is the top 
concern of most of the workers. 


2—There is a strong suspicion 


GE is resorting to lay-ofts as 
means to fight the union and keep| 
down wages. It is not regarded as 
the usual result of cngtaliet “supply | 
and demand.’ : 

This justified suspicion of the 
motives of big employers has reach-;| 
ed the point where some workers 


pany, maneuver to scare them at. 
‘the time for wage negotiations ap- 


to the real workings of *® Busi- 


* 


THE COMPANY’S | announce- 
ment of the move to Morrison, HL, 
said it was intended to bring this 
‘manufacture closer to the market, 
‘The fact is that most of the re-| 
frigerator controls feed into GE’s’ 
Erie, Pa., refrigerator plant. This 
is closer to Schenectady on it is 


to Morrison. «4 > 


The real eiplanation ‘is prob- “os 


. 


= GE ‘Decentralization’ 
- Aims to Cut 


SCHENECT ADY, N. Y.—General. Electric announced 
last week a plan to move manufacture of electric refrigerator 
controls from the plant here to a small, new plant at 


Wages — 


ably that GE is just making an- 
other “decentralization” * move to 
cut wages. Eamings of the work- 
ers on refrigerator controls, most 
of whom are women, are relatively: 
high in this plant. To cut them 
locally. would mean a major fight. 
In a run-away plant in a small 
town the company probably fig- 
ures On cutting rates by one-third, 
if not more. 

Concem of the workers over the 
lay-offs is reflected every week in. 
the newspaper put out by the GE 
union, UE, Local 301. ime 

In line with the UE’s national. 
policy, Local 301 has been stressing . 
*\that the way to fight lay-offs. is to 


fight for higher wages. To a lesser 


extent it has called for shorter hours 


and opposition to the speed-up. _ 

The usual business has of course 
pata crMigerg some. workers think 
individually of protecting their jobs 
and therefore shy away from a 
fight. 

The fact is that the only h | 
in struggle - 


The Worker 


Send all. material, advertise- 
‘ments and subscriptions for the 
Upstate New York edition to the 
nearest branch office: : 

921 Main St., Rm. 218, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
116 Wall St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
9 Riverdale Ave., Rm. re 
Yonkers, N. -Y.’ 
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Schenectady Mayor. 
Gets an Open Letter 


The Communist Party of Schenectady issued an “O 


pen Letter” 


this week directed to the Mayor and City Council. A ral that 
the city administration take a public position against’ jimcrow 
practices in the settling of tenants at the new Van Vranken project 


is embodied in the letter. 


The full text of the “Open , wand is published below: 


City Council and Mayor: 

The signing of the “proceed or- 
ders” for the Van Vranken Avenue 
‘Housing Project is*welcome - news 
to many Schenettadians who. have 
been liying in crowded and sub- 
standard dwellings. for many: years. 
A matter of great concern to all 
of us, however, is how tenants will 
be selected for the project? 

We of the Communist Party of 
Schenectady would like to state 
our position:on this question. 

We demand that the Van Vran- 
ken project be ‘completely non- 
segregated. The problem of hous- 
ing has always been a serious one 
for the Negro people of our com- 
munity. Fifteen years ago our lo- 
cal Negro ghetto (lower. Broadway 
and. vicinity). was the object of an 
intensive investigation by a Fed- 
eral. Housing Commission to de- 
termine the need of government 
‘sponsored housing. Conditions 
-were described ‘as deplorable and 
almost medieval. A Federal ap- 
propriation was made and in due 
time a_ housing project was con- 
structed (Shonowee) but Negroes 
- were absolutely. excluded 

In the course of years, with the 
worsening of already bad condi- 
tions, the ‘war industry here 
brought in many more people. The 
—- of these newcomers to 


ain housing caused the Gen-: 


Electric Company and others 
no little concern because of their 


‘ 


® 


. 


‘dire need for workers. Their de- 


mands for housing’ were. met by a 


hastily. constructed group. of..se-) 
venty-six’ units (Lincoln ’ Heights) 


of poor mdsonty end ‘flimsy ‘ply- 
wood. These dwellings were and 
still are populated mostly ‘by those 


| Weaving) were told they ‘were 
| through. 


‘cutbacks are starting with the third 


fers in the spinning mill are. being, 


| being weeded out se that only| 
| those who will be able-to keep 


| MANY WORKERS are asking 
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_\Alexan er Smith Co. 
Continues L 


| YONKERS.—The largest number. of alta yet, took place at Alexander Smith 
last Friday, following up those én the Narrow Axminster and Narrow Velvet’ weaving 
departments, Almost every major section of the mill was hit. More than 30 weavers in, 


the White House (Wide Axminster 


In the hcciitaghen Yorn Division 


shift of mule twisters.and carders 
pretty much. cleared out. Formerly 
composed of a hundred workers 
this section is now.down to a mere 


trickle. . | 
- On the regular shifts alee woike 


given their walking papers. 
“Low production” workers are} 


up with speed up will be kept on. 

In the Carding Department 
many of the old machines were 
taken out and new machines, still 
packaged in their wooden crates, 
stand as a constant reminder to 
these workers of more men -to be 
laid off. 

In Spinning everyone's | talking 
about new machines coming in. 
But the company isn’t even wait- 
ing for the new machines to figure 
out how they can chisel a few 
more dollars profit. sirough speed 


Up. 
* 


why the company. recently hired: 
new workers in these departments, | 
if they were going to be laying off 
so soon. * Mule twisters were put 
on as recently as a month ago ‘but 


T temsdlieoadh de or hired on the job were | 


told that there would be only a 3 
week. learning: “period..: “You go: 
on: piece work in:3 weeks: Take it 
or leave ‘it.”. This on: a job where 
10 weeks is supposed to be the: 
learning. period according to the 
union agreement. . 

Short. weeks,: skip .weeks. and 
short | days already’ affect many 
workers. :: 


Winders~ in eunieaes Carpet) 


are working four days a_ week, 
‘7 hours a day. Last month they 
were getting only about 20. hours 
a week. About 10 women have 
already been fired. Speedup has 
done wonders to boost company 
prohts. Where before, four wom- 
en ran eight rollers each on 2 ma- 
chme, now three women are tun- 
ning: 13 or 14:rollers each. The 
“efficiency experts” are already 
eyeing the possibility. of cutting 
out another. woman and_ getting 
two to do the :work. of. 4, with 
the right. wing union leadership 
being mest “cooperative.” Thread- 
ing in the: same. division -has. been 
on a 7:hour day and ‘some weeks 
wo} “ only. — other, _ 


“UNLESS jad STAND- 
ARDS aré’ fought’ for, the’ pre- 
union rat race of competition: for 
jobs will be back’ in the ‘shop. 
Passing the probation period no 


with a new twist.. Those mén 


‘and autocratic rulings. 


ence to the families living in the 


longer means getting the job : since 


seniority no longer counts. ‘The 
union’s concern about company 
ge" instead : of job security 

the workers is givi a ° ia to" 


the whole ‘speed-up poli 


And with the oihhiia of ‘i 


workers mounting Charles Hughes, 
business agent of _ this Textile 
Workers local, is evading union 
membership: meeting, which work- 
ers are demanding. The last meet- 
ing held over a month and a half 
ago at rank and file insistence, did: 
not deal with the real problems: 
of the workers with a barra ge of 
redbaiting. The lac: of dem-< Sey: 
in the union, the annointr-° ‘4- 
stead of direct elections of stew- 
ards. the rare union mee.i.igs 
weaken the whole fight against : 
speed. up and layoffs. And* now | 
with the contract coming un in 
May for negotiations for a rew 
wage increase, with no effort be- 
ing made to mobilize the workers, | 
a union meeting is needed’ more | 
than ever. 

Rank and file pressure on the 
urion leadership can change this | 
policy into one col fighting for the 
‘interests of the workers. Resist- 
ance to every speed up maneuver 
and a fight for a 30‘hour week 
with 40 hours pay can save the 
jobs of those workers being thrown 
out on the street. A militant pro- 
ay: now can prepare the way 
or a successful wage | = 


—e 


residents .who arrived here during: 
the war yéars. Many residents: of 


The Coming Economic Crisis. 


twenty years standing are still 
without adéquate’ housing." ; 
The “fortunate few’ .in Lincoln. 

Heights are overcrowded’ and -re- 

cipients of poor. administration 


The ‘Negro people’ are’ the : vic- 
tims ‘of the un-democratic,. dis- 
criminatory practices‘: of private 
homes owners. The city adminis- 
tration cannot engage ‘in these 
Jimcrow. practices. and. still, attest 
its “belief -in equality for all citi- 
zens regardless of creed or cofor. 

Secondly, we demand prefer- 


city-owned condemned houses in 
the Van’ Guysling. ing freed 
The citv as the owner of 
sub-standard dwellings Fae ab- 
sorb these families. These dwell- 
ings are a fire hazard. and a oar 
menace to; the people who are 
forced to live in them. ! 

We, therefore, respectfully re- 
quest. that the City: administration | 
immediately make public its rental] 
policy regarding the Van Vran- 


steadily in this “Copper City,” the 
management of Revere Copper’ & 
Brass has tried to. peddle the Big 
Business, ariswer. to unemployment. 
Fearful that-the workers. may: be- 
come militant’ they have mailed 
two nicely printed jobs to : VERY 
worker. 


the ‘Revere workers? “ 


up to now? Answer—“During the 
war people were unable to buy| 
many products, and when we re-| 
turned to peacetime production all 


ROME; N. ¥.: 


With unemployment. _ rising 


What does the management tell 


? 


1. Why have there been jobs 


ken project. 


Bond, ‘World's Biggest 


Clothing Plant’ 15% aos * 


By Gertrude Kowal 
ROCHESTER, N._Y.— During 
the _ year, boom psychology 
was Built up over the completion 
of what was hailed as the “biggest 
clothing plant’ in the world.” Jobs 
‘were 
, cw on Plans for an immense 
housing. project were ballyhooed. 
‘As of this weekend, less than 
800 workers await the traditional 
Bond bonus. So. far, “mum” is 
“the word from the bosses, who are 


For ‘many ° ~atiialle: clothing | 
workers here have felt the . 


promised: to: over 6,000 new | 


i 


| tailors, 


other week and gets msindaiteal 
ment insurance. Some _ sections 
take: a two’ week layoff at a time, 

Old-timers, who still constitute 
the bulk of. clothing workers. here, 
haven't forgotten when they were 
forced to dig up their savings and 


mortgage their pay in order to} 


dole the bosses out of bankruptcy. 
Today, the. straws. in. the 
don’t indicate more than a make- 
shift grappling with the problem. 
Speedup is still the curse of the 
clothing shop, with piece-rates on 
cheaper women’s wear . 
y-jreaching a new low. Union off 
cials are not advocating any wage 


i lincreases for c 


the 
only 
Irank and 


In offing, sonording to 


6 mn. organized 


Today factories like Fashion Park | that 


‘industry .was faced with a five 
year accumulated demand. This 


known. It is logical to expect: some 
| drop from that abnormal demand.” 
So, it took a war to keep employ-: 
ment up! But, says management 
this was abnormal! Ask a Revere 


worker what is abnormal and he'll | 


tell you that he needs as-much 
now as before, all-that is abnormal] 
is the way this system works. . 

2. Have we had inflation? Man- 
agement says “Yes.” 

3; What caused inflation? Man- 
agement says, “Wars always Cause | 
inflation.” Not a word is even 
‘whispered about the 12 billions 
net profits by Big Business in 1947, 
21 billions net profits in 1948; not. 
a word about Big Business scut- | 
y | tling Price Control thru their Dem- 
ocratic and Republican stooges in’ 
Congress. These caused inflation. 
—And to top it all off—Mr. C. Don- 
ald Dallas, "ihe Chairman of the 
Board, adds, that “Rising wages” 
contribute to inflation. Any Revere 
worker can tell Mr. Dallas that far 

contributing to inflation—; 
| wage increases have been like the 
) running -after: the -me- 


_| brought about the highest level of} 
production our country has ever 


Copper and Brass Bosses _ 
Say--‘It Can't Happen Here’ 


By Mike Lynn — 


just to catch up but néver' does. 

4, Now’ for the’ $82 question!— 
“How are: things today?” Mr. Dal- 
las again, “I wapt to talk ‘to’ you 
about ‘an unpleasant ‘situation: the 
current business outlook . . . it is 
difficult ‘‘to’ determine. © ‘No one 
really knows.” 

5. And ‘now the $64 gabstion: 

—“What is Lani ement’s solution 
to this problem o developing eco- 
nomic crisis?” The answer:—“We 
|would rather believe this ‘can’t 


a = ans *we- must _ have! 


- + 


of “confidenci>: we must not ‘dose 


our _balance.””’There you have it— 
Big Business offers. you not jobs 
but “balance,” “confidence” and °: 
belief that, “it can’t happen again!” 4 
Workers know: that you can t feed : 
the family on“balance” and. “con- 
fidence”—you fieed a job at a de-- 
cent wage! And a lot’of workers | 
are asking questions about Social-.: 


ism because they are beginning to | 


realize that there must be -some- 


‘thing wrong with a: capitalist sys- | 


tem that breaks down § so often. 


“Our workers: are never. 


abbat. bei rons like blades 


& Brass gives! thein ‘jobs! .:4 a Now. they. 


ea 


’ Revere, Comer 


satisiied , ... 
want. to eat tool”... 
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Paige Aiming at Starter’s Berth 


“ATCHEL PAIGE loosens 


Cleveland prexy Bill Veeck looks on. Paige is predicting a big year | 


up ‘his Leceliie old arm while 


for his second stint in the mapors, hopes for a starting chance. Of 
what he’s shown in spring exhibitions it looks like he may get it too. 


Bound Again? 


(This is the last of a United Press series appraising the 1949 


chances of the 16 major league 


clubs.) 


- Of all the new major league managers, none has a harder 
task than Jack Onslow of the Chicago White Sox. His material 
is pretty thin and to make matters worse there are reports 


of dissension among the White Sox®— 
players because of the iron hand 


with which Onslow rules the club. 


_ Those two factors lead most 
baseball men to believe that the 
White Sox are doomed to finish in 
the cellar again. In 1948 they were 
buried in last place, 44% games 


off the pace. 


Starting in the front office, the 
Waite Sox have embarked in a re- 
building campaign, but they do 
not expect it to pay any dividends 
this year. Frank Lane was installed 
as general manager in place of 
Leslie O’Connor and Onslow, with 
a minor league background of ex- 
perience, was named to pilot the 


~ 


team. | 


They have made changes in 
their playing talent and are work- 
group of rookies, but 
~the club is still far short of first di- 
- vision caliber. But they are trying, 
as shown by the fact that of the 
86 players who reported for spring 


ing with a 


training, only 15 were with 
club last year, and some of nes 
for only a short time. 

ONSLOW BELIEVES his team 
is better than generally rated. He 
is looking to two rookies, outfielder 
“Gus Zernial and first baseman 


Gordon: Goldsherry, to provide. the! 


team with the spark it needs. Zer-, 
nial, who hit .322 for Hollywood 
last year, and Dave Philley, a 
holdover, are the only outfielders 
who have won regular jobs. An- 
other rookie, Grover Bowers, a 
.346 hitter with Memphis in 1948, 


job with Pat Seerey and Herb 
Adams, another rookie, in reserve. 
Seerey never has lived up to his 
hitting promise, grounding into too 
many double plays and _ striking 
out too often to compensate for the 
long ball which he hits too infre- 
quently. 


Goldsberry, who hit. 289 at 
Memphis last year, will open at 
first, but the rest of the: infield 
posts still are open. 
Despite his 40 years, Luke 
Appling appears to be the No. 1 
Shortstop and Floyd Baker, who 
hit only .215 last year, has been 
drawing the third base assignment. 
That leaves Don Kolloway and 
e|.Cass Michaels for the second base 
job with the former sure of seeing 
regular service somewhere in the}; 
inner defense. Steve Souchock, a 
Yankee castoff, will be retained to 
take over at first if Goldsberry 
should falter. 


. Ralph’ Weigel, who saw service 


has the inside track for the other | 


|Wheeler and George Yankowski | 


NBA Rates Trio 
For Heavy Title 


WASHINGTON, April 5 (UP).— 
The National Boxing Association 
ordered its version of the heavy- 
weight title “officially vacated” for 
the first time in 21 years today, 
but named three boxers as logical 
contenders for the crown that Joe 
Louis gave up. 

The ‘NBA said it would recog- 
nize as champion the winner of 
the Ezzard Charles-Jersey Joe 
Walcott fight this summer, but in 
its quarter-annual listings, also} 
designated veteran Lee Savold as 
a logical contender. | 

Otherwise, the only change in 
the eight weight categories was 
‘reinstating Willie Pep as feather- 
{weight champion and listing 


Sandy Saddler as the only logical} 


contender. 

The other champions and _ log- 
ica] contenders listed by the NBA 
were: 

Li ght Heavyweight — Freddie 
Mills” of England, champion; Gus 
Lesnevich of Cliffside, N. J., and 


Archie Moore of St. Louis, logical 


contenders. 


Middleweight — Marcel Cerdan 
of: France, champion; Tony Zale 
of Gary, Ind., Steve Belloise of 
New York and Bert Lytell of 
Fresno, Cal., logical contenders. 

Welterweight—Ray Robinson of 
New York, chaimpion; Kid Gavi- 
lan of Cuba, Charles Fusari of|* 
Irvington, N. J., and Frankie Fer- 
nandez of Honolulu, logical con- 
tenders. : 

Lightweight — Ike Williams of 
Trenton, ‘N. J., champion; Fred- 
die Dawson of Chicago and En- 
rique Bolanos. of Los Angeles, log- 
ical contenders. 


in 66 games last year, and Joe Tip- 
ton, obtained from Cleveland, 
probably will share the catching 
duties with two _ rookies, Don 


battling for the third spot. 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Weekend Wash —To All Fields 


HITTING THE KEYBOARD to all fields with an- 
other big bundle of weekend wash: What’s holding up 


the bigtime bow of Frankie Fernandez, the much touted 


welterweight whom the NBA ranks right up there but who can't 
seem to get any matches from the powers that be. ... 


Ferly limb dep’t: Bob Felier coming back to the extent P 25 
wins. There, I said it and I’m glad! .. Marcel Cerdan will have 
to meet Ray Robinson before the year ’49 lets out. Once past Tony 
Zale in June, Cerdan won't have an opponent whom he figures to 
draw with unless its Robinson. . .. 

J. G. Taylor Spink is the Sporting News editor who last season 
insisted Satchel Paige was too old to do the Indians;any good and 
was just being brought up as a gate attraction. _ After Paige helped 
pitch Cleveland into the World Series with six vital wins, Spink 
still insisted it proved not a thing, that Satchel only did well against 
the league’s limper bats like the Browns and- White Sox. Paige 
was asked to comment on this last week while the club was covering 
the exhibition circuit in San Francisco. 


“Some people believe what they want to believe,” Satchel 
said. “But the record shows the Yankees couldn’t score’ against me. 
And I did all right against Boston: But suppose I had just pitched 
against St. Louis and Chicago? What team wouldn't-be glad to 
have a pitcher who can beat the Browns and White Sox? It counts 
in the league standings, doesn’t it?” : 

oe 


~LOU BOUDREAU, once as brilliant a performer with the , 
Illinois basketball team as he is now on the. baseball diamonds of” 
the American League, had some interesting things to say about 
his old cage love the other afternoon. Lou feels strongly that the 
old center jump after each goal should be reinstituted. 


“The variety of plays developed from the center jump are 
beautiful to watch when intelligently executed and they give an 
openess and variety to the game which has been-lacking the last 
few years.” 


But Boudreau has a more basic reason for wanting a return 
of the center jump rule. 

“I want basketball to flourish but I feel so strongly about it 
that I would refuse to let a youngster of mine play basketball. 
Think how bad the game is for kids racing wildly, without a sec- 
ond’s rest, from one end of the floor to the other. Don’t tell me it 
won't affect their hearts. The center jump gave them time to catch 
their breath, but today it’s a mad breakneck rush back and forth 
from one end of the floor to the other. 

“The health of the youngsters is what should concern us,” 
Boudreau concluded, “and it’s high time the coaches and rule mak- 
ers did something about it.” 


* 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST in this season’s. Pacific Coast 
league doings, and much of it stems from the San Diego Padres 
having wedged coast Jimcrow with three Negro stars in the lineup. 
Last season the young Padre catcher John Ritchey was the only 
Negro player in the loop. This year the Cleveland farm club has 
added Luke Easter and Artie Wilson. 

Quite a crowd turned out for the league opener between San 
Diego and Hollywood. LEaster, the tremendous power outfielder 
whom Cleveland will probably deck on first base in ‘00, slashed a 
brace of singles and knocked in one of San Diego's. three runs. 
Wilson, the speedy shortstop to whom Bill Veeck beat out the 
Yankees, singled and stole a base in his debut performance. Ritchey, 
less the stranger to California fans, looked particularly gaod on a 
rifle peg to second which nipped an attempted: Hollywood steal. 
$0 much for the opener. 

A few days later, Easter connected for his first homerun against 
the same club. If the almost incredible rave reports on Luke’s long- 
ball bat are accurate, you can bet his innaugural circuit smash was 
just the first of many, many more. I recollect his having hit over 
A mage in the Negro league two seasons back. It must be for 
real, 

_ Veteran PCL managers and coaches are in unanimous praise 
of Easter’s drilling bat, and as impressed as they are for the mileage 
he gets on his pokes, so too do they enthuse about his uncanny 
‘eye,” his refusal to put wood to any bad pitches.. Should serve 
Easter well when he moves up to the big time and the heady con- 
trol artists try getting around his power by serving up the tempting 
sucker-bait. ... 
* 

A NOTE FROM a Manhattan reader with whose sentiments 

most fight fans sincerely concur: 

“Dear Bill: 

“Benny Leonard, if he were alive, would have been 54 years 
old this week. I think our paper ought to make note of this man 
who died in the ring not so long ago because the promoters in the 
small fight clubs get away with murder by using one or two referees. 
to handle the entire card from first prelim right to the last bout. 
Leonard so taxed himself that night working in such fashion, that 
he collapsed right there in the ring,, 


“Leonard was in my estimation the greatest lightweight who 
ever lived. Of course I never saw them all; and I know what the 
oldtimers say about Joe Gans. But I noticed, Bill, that in one of 
your Worker columns one such oldtimer, Dan Morgan, rated Leonard 
and Gans ‘even-up.’ That's good enough for me. — 


“There were few fighters who ever boasted greater popularity 


‘than Leonard. And no need to elaborate. here about the special 


pride which the oppressed Jewish peoples in our country, and par- 
ticularly the East ‘Side slums from where Leonard came, took in 
his great ring. accomplishments. 
“I just thought Id put it on paper and send it ‘deine to you, 
.  “Comradely, 
: “MILTON BR” $ 
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Negro Clerks in Norfolk Ten Cent Store 
_ —See Page 1-A 


were Okla. Students Oppose Jimerow 
— —See Pee 1-A 

Councilman Davis’ Column 1 
| —See Page 8 
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- the 


Jimcro w 


An Editorial - 
THE CITY of New York last 


week appropriated $100,000 to 


hire 22 rat-catchers to. catch 


15,000,000 rats. But the city still 
maintains its contract with Met- 


ropolitan Life Insurance, whose 


Jimcrow housing policy is a part. 


of the conspiracy to keep rents 


high in rat-infested Harlem. Rats 


and Jimcrow run together, and 


the 22 “plums” pulled from 


Tammany’s political hat cannot 
do away with that fact. Mayor 


O’Dwyer and his uptown rep- ° 


resentative, J. Raymond Jones, 
have come up with too cheap 
a cure for the community’s 


| housing ills. 


Mr. and Mrs. John and Pe- 
coria Lewis, parents of 9-year- 
old Johnny, latest of this year’s 
127 rat-bite victims, are still 


living in the condemned apart- 
ment where their son was twice 


attacked. No amount of inspec- 
tors will solve the Lewis’ hous- 
ing problem. But an attack on 
the walls of jJimcrow, built 
around Harlem and supported 
by the Mayor and his official 
family, could, get them a decent 
home. 

Welfare Commissioner Ray- 
mond Hilliard has admitted that 
he follows the established Jim- 
crow pattern when referring 
welfaresclients to housing. And 
City Housing Authority 
seeks to evict 23 Negro families 
from the Harlem River Houses 


while it offers them no support 


in their search for a home out- 
side the ghetto walls. These 
practices aid the banks-and real 
estate sharks to batten on rat- 
ridden slums. 


THE HARLEM EDITION 
of the Worker takes some pride 
in having prodded the city ad- 
ministration to act in the Lewis 


‘case—even if that action was 


pitiably inadequate. Now this 
paper presents the administra- 
tion with another side of the 
same old question — tenement 
fires. 

The fire last Monday at 142 
‘W. 131 St., has left 125 persons 
homeless. Will a heartless ad- 
ministration—as immediate reac- 
tions indicate—shove these vic- 
tims back into worse-crowded 
conditions than those they left? 
Will not the crowding of more 
than one person per room only 
raise higher the probability of 
another fire and more victims? 

FLAMES and rats and disease 
and death are the price—along 


with over-fat profits — which | 


a is paying for its ghetto 
Hypocritical 
ethan and political plums are 


' not the answers to the more than 


50,000 families who are herded 
by Jimcrow into Harlem’s tene- 
ments. But there is an answer— 


ow Official opposition to Jimcrow. 


eee eee te 


political 


Hungry and exhausted fire victims were guests of 
Councilman Benjamin J. Davis at emergency lunch 
served in his office where they went for help when they 
were burned out of their homes at 142 W. 131 St. Left to 


‘Sleep with Boy 


“Go sleep with your boy friend,’ a young Negro 
woman, homeless victim of a four-alarm fire, was told 
this week by a Welfare Department official. Miss Sylvia 
Harris, one of 120 tenants made homeless when the 
building at 142 W. 131 St., burned Monday morning, 
reported to the office of Councilman Benjamin J. Davis 
that this was what she was told when she went to tKe 
Welfare Bureau, 1 W. 139 St.,-with an appeal for emer- 
gency help. 

Energetic protest from Councilman © Davis’ office 


brought from Mrs. Rayfield, general supervisor, agree- 


ment that the remark was inadmissable and a promise that 
if Miss Harris would reapply her request for aid would be 
reconsidered. 

A number of the burned-out tenants, including Miss 


_ Harris, were taken to. the Communist Councilman’ s. office 
pamniately after the;fire by Miss Dolly King, a neighbor. 


right are Mrs. Mary Knott, Mrs. William Whitley, Mrs. 
Evelyn Clark, Miss Sylvia Harris and Mrs. Marguerite 
-Lampson. 


riend,’ Girl Told 


Except for the help J friends and relatives, the only aid 
they. have received thus far has been won through the 
efforts of the Councilman’s office and the Harlem Tenants 


Council. 
As this paper went to press, results of these efforts 


were as follows: 

Mrs. William Whitley and Paul Hopkins received 
small amounts of cash from the Department of Welfare 
to pay for temporary housing. The Tenants Council found 
an apartment for Mrs. Whitley. 

Detroit Johnson was promised an apartment within a 
week by officials of the City Housing Authority, 2 Frank- 
fort St. 

The Harlem YWCA offered temporaty housing for 
ie > ange apa is tt 

e. -single .apartment promis e 
ie _..(Continued..on Page. 2-A).” esng 
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Negroes. Veterans Fast Losing J obs 


— offs, 8 
ORLEANS (FP). — Vet- 
erans and Negroes are especially 


eee by growing unemploy- 
ment in Louisiana, which is af- 
fecti all types of industry. 

Total number of unemployed 
in the state rose from 34,200 in 
December to 38,300 in fos gern 
Figures for F ebraary are not 
available, but the monthly bu i 
tins of the State Employment De- 
partment indicate a trend of ris- 
ing wnemployment. The March! 
I bulletin predicted: “1949 is to 
be a year of downward adjust- 
ment.” 

The local New Orleans- bulletin 
noted that a new factor must be 


taken into account— ‘technological 
displacement “of labor.” Empha- 


sizing that “technological unem- 


serious problem as_ simplification 
of locally used industria] processes 
is accomplished in one plant after 
another,” it cited as an example 
the fact that techincal improve: 
ments: in a local vegetable oil plant 

“will make part of its operation 
* |-wntomatic.” 

Of the eintiaihiivell slightly 
imore than 31 percent are veterans. 
The number of applications for 
unemployment insurance is rising 
steadily along with the layoffs, 
Compensation ranges from $5 to 
$25 a week, payable for 20 weeks 


in any one. year. Last year’s leg- 
islative restrictions provide, how- 


ployment because an increasingly | fits. 


ever, that workers on strike are) 


barred, from unemployment bene- 


‘The celd statistics of the official 
reports obscure the sharp feeling 
of insecurity spreading among 
workers. As one worker whom 
this writer interviewed said: “If 
youre going to write anything 
about unemployment, the word 
: ‘Things are tough!” 

” Although New Orleans is the 
country’s second largest port, work 
is very slow in the shipyards. and 
on the docks. Workers at the 
two plants of the Avondale Marine 
Wavs {nc. report that employment 
there has been cut to the bone. 
Unemployment is also serious at 
the ‘Todd-Johnson Ship Repair 


Yard in Algiers. 
l talked to some of the 6, 000 


peedup Spread Inseeurity Among Louisiana Workers 


white and Negro longshoremen of | 
this port during a morning shape-, 
up, Sad found them all worried: 
about the scarcity of «work. | 

“I'd like to work more hours,” 
said one yo white longshore- 
man, “I Bie only 23 hours this 
week, and about that number last} 
week.” His buddy standing nearby 
said he'd worked .23% hours this 
week-and only 19 hours the week 
before. Another commented that 
New Orlean wasn’t so bad off as 
other ports because it handles 
‘United Fruit Co. freight, Havana 
sugar and South American coffee. 

The Negro longshoremen are 
still worse. off. Here are typical 
replies from a variety of workers, 
some young, others older and with 
) families -to support: 


| 


cut is 


“T haven’t. made -an hour this 
week, and only’ 4% hoars last 
| week. . . « Three hours this week. 
None last week. . . . Twelve hours 
this week, but last week was en 
No work at aH this week, and on 
a dav and four hours last ask, 


... Not a thing now, and nothing 


last week either.” 
In the field of construction, the 


Celotex Corp. has cut its work- 
week to four days and a further 


reportedly in prospect. 
Smaller industries are also feeling 
the pinch. Fewer and fewer fur 
trappers, for example, are being 
employed on company land _ be- 
cause furs are a luxury item and 
trappers are among the first to 
fee] a depression. 


THE FARMER WHO BEGAN WITH ONE GOOSE 


, _KHART ( GADDY had : a 
§0-ycar-old mother-in-law. 


and now around 5,000 geese come to the enlarged lake each winter. 


SPR 


goose. Now he has thoasends, 


< 


Dilers ie “a pg goose, he aa" an 
She loved to fish. Farmer Gaddy built a fish pond for Grandma, and for 
the rest of her life she sat, almost every day, often with her grandchildren and ereat-grandchildren, con- 
tentedly fishing on the banks of the little pond near Ansonville, N. C. Farmer Gaddy’s original geese 
“decoyed” nine Canadian geese to the pond in 1937. The next year 14 came; the third, 32, then 75, 


Gaddy’s geese are the No. 1 


point of interest in his section of North Carolina. People flock to the pond to aa the. birds, and 


school teachérs march entire classes down to the banks at feeding time. 
dren, pay 25 cents per person to watch the birds. 
within a half-mile of the pond has been declared a refuge. The geese are Gaddy’s friends. 

_year, late in March, there is the sweet sorrow of parting as the geese take wing for the North. 


The audiences, except chil- 


This helps Gaddy_pay for the feed. The area 


So every 


Oklahoma Students Vote © 
Opposition to Jimcrow 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 1948 indicated that only 43.6 of fective strike of Langston pare 


Eighty percent of, the students at- 
tending the University of Okla- 
homa reject the state's Jimcrow 
philosophy in education, accord- 
ing to a poll conducted ‘on the 
campus by the Equal Education 
Committee during the week of 
March 18-25. The poll, based 
upon a questionriaire filled in by 
a cross-section of 1229 of the Uni- 
versitv’s 12,000 students, indicates 
a startling gain of over 36 percent 
for anti-Jimcrow sentiment at 
2, ah . 

‘The conclusion is einescapable,” 
the committee reported in releas- 
ing the results of the poll, “that 
there has been an important and 
dramatic change in student think- 
ing, and that the ovefwhelming 
majority of the~student body fa- 
vors the admission - of Negroes to 
the University.” | 

Of the student body 65.8 per- 
cent favors ted educa- 
nee on the graduate vy while 
cualy IST Gamat pod segre- 
gated classes. 63.8 percent favors 
unsegregated classes for under-|. 
graduate students, while 15.2 per- 
- cent prefer that these classes be 
separate. Only 20.1 stil] cling to 
Jimcrow. schools. 

_ THESE RESULTS are. - doubly 

tin view of the fac 

a similar oll tak mile ttn ry - 


the students favored Negro admis- 
sion to the University under any 
conditions. The 1948 poll, which 
marked the beginning of the phe- 
nominal shift in student opinion, 
was taken the week before the 
Supreme Court, acting in the Sipuel 
Case, ordered the State of Okla- 
homa to provide >qual facilities for 
Negro education as soon as for 
white students. 

- The Equal Education Commit- 
tee was organized in September, 
1948, to counteract the pressure 
upon the student progressive 
forces to accept a legalistic, pas- 
sive approach to segregation. Be- 
‘cause of its action program, the}. 
Committee immediately gained the 
support of the total Fw body 
at Langston University, Okla- 
homa’s Negro college. A_ joint 
committee, embracing the entire 
Langston campus, was established 

e | 


WORKING in closest coopera- 
tion, the two groups nent the: 
Oklahoma Capitol building early 
in January, demanding an end to 
Jimcrow education. The success 
‘of the demonstration led to reac- 
| tivation of wide ,anti-segregation| 
J forces in the state. When a young 
Langston Government professor 


for participating in, 


Pein cee he 


supported by progressive groups all 
over the state, forced his reinstate- 
ment, 

More than 200 delegates from 
campus, religious, labor and civic 
organizations met in Oklahoma 
City in February to plan coor- 
dinated action to defeat Jimcrow 
and to protett civil rights. 


land other dele 


Trappers 
Big Fur Company 


By Victor Savag e 
Y 


Negro Workers 
Send Invitation 
ToShostakovich 


FIREWORK STATION, Il. —A| 
Negro laborer from this small corh- 
munity of 2000 sent his invitation 
to Dimitri Shostakovich, following 
the invitation sent by the N.A.M. 
He invited the Russian composer 

ates to the World 
Peace Conferenti’a Visit his com- 
munity and talk over the issues of 
peace with him and his neighbors 
there. 

Fifty-year-old McKinley _ Bell, 
long-time resident of Centerville 
Township, works as.a laborer for 
the Southern Railroad. A candidate 
for the office of Chief Supervisor 
in Centreville -Township in the 
elections coming up on April 5th, 
Mr. Bell is-the first Negro ever to 
run for this office. _Running~ on 
Progressive Party. ticket. 

After much: discussion among his 
neighbors McKinley Bell: invited 
og delegates. 

Full text of the telegram is as 
A ee 

“Read in newspapers that the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers invited you to visit them. 
I work on a railroad gang. Work- 
ing people of my township asked 
me to invite you to visit us. 

“Here in Fireworks Station, Mli- 
nois, we are scared by war talk. 
We want to talk peace with you| 
because you are not a politician. 
We know that working people can 
work out all the differences be- 
tween our countries. They are not 


NORFOLK, Va.—Protest against 
jimcrow bars set up by the Norfolk 
Plumbing Contractors Board of 
Examiners brought results recent- 
ly when for the first time in Nor- 


folk’s history two Negro applicants 
were granted master plumber’s 


| licenses. The licenses were granted 


to Louis L. Hughes and Edward 
W. Carter both of whom have done 
plumbing work for many years but 
who previously had been refused 
master’s licenses. 

Mr. Hughes has been a plumber 
for 23 years, and for.7 years taught 
plumbing in, trade courses, but! 
“failed” examinations for his mas- 
ter's licences which, he has taken| 


a 100 percent ef. 


annyally since, 1938, Mr. Carters) 


Negroes Win Woolworth Sohs, 
Master Plumber Licenses _ 


*& 
am 


also a plumber teacher and for 
many years a practicing plumber, 
had “failed” ‘all’ previous annual 
examinations since 1940. 


Action of the Plumbing Board 
is the second victory in the fight 
for job rights for Negroes in Nor- 


folk in the past few months. A 
picket line at Woolworth’s brought 
the first victory in the hiring of 


several Negro salesladies. But the 
progyessive forces realize that 
these victories are just a start in 
the right direction; they look for- 
ward to a. growing campaign 
against every form of job rim- | 
ination and especially the vicious 
‘lily-white”. policy of, some of, the 


Picket 


NEW ORLEAN S—A group of the Southern Fur Trap-- 
pers Union recently came from the woods of several parishes ~ 
to picket the firm of Steinberg and Co., wholesale fur dealers. 
© Ten of them had been fired in 


1946 for joining the union, and the 
‘local National Labor Relations 
Board representatives had ruled 
that the men should be reinstated 
and given their back pay. Morris 
Steinberg, who owns the land on 
which his trappers work, refused 
to heed the NLRB ruling. Last 
summer the NLRB appeals*board — 
in Washington, D. C.; reviewed the 

case and reaffirmed the decision of 
the local board, but Boss Stein-~ 
berg still ignored their ruling. 


When no action had been taken 


‘this winter, the fourth winter since © 


the arbitrary firing of the ten men, 
the trappers decided to _ picket. 
They had*to converge on New Or- 
leans by car, bus and railroad in 
order to do it, but they carried out 
at least a symbolic picket line today 
from ten in the morning until two 
‘in. the afternoon, carrving placards 
and handing out leaflets to .pass- 
ersby. 

One: of the ten fired trappers 
among the picketers was bronzed, 
wiry Gustave Rulf, who looked 
grimly up at the four’ story white 
brick building -before which he 
marched. He pointed out™to this 
reporter how Julian Steinberg, son’ 


tof.the head of the firm and its legal 


representative, came out of the of- 
fice two or three times to scrutinize 
the faces of the nicketers. “He 
knows me, all right,” Rulf said, 
with a stern smile. 


“I trapped fer Stcinberg for six 
years before he fired me,” he said, 
“on his land in fefferson parish. 
He owns land 2!! over, anywhere 
you want to go.” ' 


Rulf’s wife used to help him 
trap. And his five kids, all of 
school age, used to help him dry 
the skins of the mink and muskrat 
which are the chief fur- bearing ani- 
mals the trappers catch, although 
they also-get cheap furs like the 
coon and oppossum, and now and 
then a rare but much-prized otter. 

Rulf can’t reed rr write, but he 


_|explained with pride that ‘his two 


oldest children are now in high 
school. 

It's hard times now, he said, try- 
ing to support a family. The trap- 
ping work used to ease things over 
with the income from the two-and- 
a-half months winter trapping sea- 
son--but Boss Steinberg says that 
if you join a union, you can't work 
for himy no matter what the NLRB 
rules. 

The Southern Fur Trappers con- 
stitute Local 6 of the International 
Fur. and Leather Workers Union, 
C1IQ, and Theodore R. Means, in- 
ternational representative, is their 
organizer. 

Brother Means savs that this ac- 
‘tion will be followed up by a pe- 


city’s major industyial nets 6st 


a 


\ 


Jagainst Steinbe 


tition to the NLRB.to start a suit: 
rg.in court, - if 


so 


— 
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Negroes. Veterans Fast Losing Jobs" 


N ORLEANS (FP). — Vet- 
erans and Negroes are especially 
victimized by growing unemploy- 
ment in Louisiana, which is af- 
fecting all types of industry. 

Total number of unemployed 
in the state rose from 34,200 in 
December to 38,300 in January. 
Figures for February are not yet 
available, but the monthly bulle- 
tins of the State Employment De- 
partment indicate a trend of ris- 
ing wnemployment. The March 
I bulletin predicted: “1949 is to 
be a year of downward adjust- 
ment.” 

The local New Orleans- bulletin 
noted that a new factor must be 
taken into account—“technologica] 


sizing that “technological unem- 


serious problem as_ simplification 
of locally used industria] processes 
is accomplished in one plant after 
another,” it cited as an example 
the fact that techincal improve- 
ments in a local vegetable oil plant 
“will make part of its operation 
automatic.” 

Of the unemployed, _ slightly 
more than 31 percent are veterans. 
‘The number of applications for 
unemployment insurance is rising 
steadily along with the layoffs. 
Compensation ranges from $5 to 
$25 a week, payable for 20 weeks 
in any one. year. Last year’s leg- 
islative restrictions provide, how- 


ployment because an increasingly | fits 


Lae Speedup Spread Inseeurity Among Louisiana 


barred from unemployment bene- 


"The celd statistics ef the officiai 
reports obscure the sharp feeling 
of insecurity spreading among 
workers. As one worker whom 
this writer interviewed said: “It 
youre going to write anything 
about unemployment, the word 
is: “Things are tough!” | 

Although New Orleans is the 
country’s second largest port, work 
is very slow in the shipyards. and 
on the docks. Workers at the 
two plants of the Avondale Marine 
Ways inc. report that employment 
there has been cut to the bone. 
Unemployment is also serious at 
the ‘[odd-Johnson Ship Repair 
Yard in Algiers. 


| 


_ displacement of labor.” Empha- 


ever, that workers on strike are! 


; 


Workers | 
white and Negro longshoremen of 
this port during a morning shape- | 
up, and found them all worried. 
about the scarcity of «work. 

“I'd like to work more hours,” 
said one young white longshore- 
man. “I worked only 23 hours this 
week, and about that number last 
week.” His buddy standing nearby 
said he’d worked .23% hours this 
week-and only 19 hours the week 
before. Another commented that 
New Orlean wasn’t so bad off as 
other ports because it handles) 
United Fruit Co. freight, Havana 
sugar and South American coffee. 

The Negro longshoremen are 
still worse off. Here are typical 
replies from a variety of workers, 
some young, others older and with | 


1 talked to some of the 6,000 families -to support: 


“} haven't. made -an hour’ this 
week, and only 4% hours last 
week. . . . Three hours this week. 
None last week. .-. . Twelve hours 
this week, but last week was yout 
No work at aH this week, and only 
a dav and four hours last week. 
,.. Not a thing now, and nothing 
last week either.” : 

In the field of construction, the 
Celotex Corp. has cut its work- 
week to four days anda further 
cut is reportedly in_ prospect. 
Smaller industries are also feeling 
the pinch. Fewer and fewer fur 
trappers, for example, are being 
employed on company land be- 
cause furs are a luxury item and 
trappers are among the first to 
feel a depression. 


THE FARMER WHO BEGAN WITH ONE GOOSE 
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Eighty percent of the students at- 
tending the University of Okla- 
homa reject the state's Jimcrow 
philosophy in education, accord- 
ing to a poll conducted ‘on the 
. campus by the Equal -Education 
Committee during the week of 
March 18-25. The poll, based 
upon a questionnaire filled in by 
a cross-section of 1229 of the Uni- 
versitv’s 12,000 students, indicates 
a startling gain of over 36 percent 
~ for anti-Jimcrow_ sentiment at 
0. thos : | 
‘The conclusion issinescapable,” 
the committee reported in releas- 
ing the results of the poll, “that 
there has been an important and 
dramatic change in student think- 


ing, and that the ovefwhelming/|support of the total student body 


majority of the~student body fa- 
vors the admission.of Negroes to 
the University.” 

Of the student body 65.8 per- 
cent favors umsegregated educa- 
“ene on the ier gent while 
only 13.7 percent yoted for segre- 
gated classes. 63.8 t favors 
unsegregated classes for under- 
graduate students, while 15.2 per- 
- cent prefer that these classes be 
separate. Only 20.1 still cling to 
Jimcrow schools. ay gar 


_ THESE RESULTS are doubly 
significant in view of the fact that 


‘of the demonstration led to reac- 


the students favored Negro admis- 
sion to the University under any 
conditions. The 1948 poll, which 
marked the beginning of the phe- 
nominal shift in student’ opinion, 
was taken the week before the 
Supreme Court, acting in the Sipuel 
Case, ordered the State of Okla- 
homa to provide >qual facilities for 
Negro education as soon as for 
white students. 


- The Equal Education Commit- 
tee was organized in September, 
1948, to counteract the pressure 
upon the student progressive 
forces to accept a legalistic, pas- 
sive approach to segregation. Be- 
cause of its action program, the 
Committee immediately gained the 


at Langston University, Okla- 
homa’s Negro college. A _ joint 
committee, embracing the entire 


Langston campus, was established 
; o * 


WORKING in closest coopera- 
tion, the two groups picketed the 
Oklahoma Capitol building early 
in January, demanding an end. to 
Jimcrow education. The success 


tivation of wide ,anti-segregation 
forces in the state. When a voung 
Langston Government professor 


‘ 


| licenses. The licenses were granted 


i 


fective strike of Langston students, 
supported by progressive groups all 
over the state, forced his reinstate- 
ment. 

More than 200 delegates from 
campus, religious, labor and civic 
organizations met in Oklahoma 
City in February to plan coor- 
dinated action to defeat Jimcrow 
and to protett civil rights. 


Trappers 
Big Fur Company — 


By Victor Savage : 
‘ NEW ORLEANS.— 


Negro Workers 
Send Invitation 
ToShostakovich 


-| FIREWORK STATION, IJl—A 


Negro laborer from this small corh- 
munity of 2000 sent his invitation 
to Dimitri Shostakovich, following 
the invitation sent by the N.A.M. 
He invited the Russian composer 


and other delegates to the World 


Peace Conference to Visit his com- 
munity and talk over the issues of 
peace with him and his neighbors 
there. 

Fifty-year-old McKinley Bell, 
long-time resident of Centerville 
Township, works. as.a laborer for 
the Southern Railroad. A candidate 
for the office of Chief Supervisor 
in Centreville Township in the 
elections.coming up on April 5th, 
Mr. Bell is-the first Negro ever to 


jrun for this office. Running on 


Progressive ‘Party. ticket. 

After much: discussion among his 
neighbors McKinley Bell: invited 
the delegates. 

Full text of the telegram is as 
follows: °.— ) 

“Read in’ newspapers that the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers invited you to visit them. 
I work on a railroad gang. Work- 
ing people of my township asked 
me to invite you to visit us. 

“Here in Fireworks Station, Mli- 
nois, we are scared by war talk. 
We want to talk peace with you 
because you are not a politician. 
We know that working people can 
work out all the differences be- 
tween our countries. They are not 


NORFOLK, Va.—Protest against 
jimcrow bars set up by the Norfolk 
Plumbing Contractors Board of 
Examiners brought results recent- 


ly when for the first time in Nor- 


folk’s history two Negro applicants 
were granted master plumber's 


to Louis L. Hughes and Edward’ 
W. Carter both of whom have done 
plumbing work for many years but 
who previously had been refused 
masters licenses. | 

Mr. Hughes has been a plumber 
‘for 23 years, and for.7 years taught 
plumbing in, trade courses, but 
“failed” examinations for his _mas- 
ters licences which, he has taken 


taken. uary ; OF! 


oF 44 


a similar poll t in Jan y 


E\the picket-line, 


f. 


dismissed for participating in 
a 100, percent ef- 


Negroes Win Woolworth 3 shs, 
Master Plumber Licenses _. 


also a plumber teacher and for 
: many years a practicing plumber, 
had “failed” ‘all previous annual 
examinations since 1940, . 


Action of the Plumbing Board 
is the second victory in the fight 
for job rights for Negroes in Nor- 
folk in the past few months. A 


the first victory in the hiring of 
several Negro salesladies. But the 
progressive forces realize that 
these victories. are just a start in 
the right direction; they look for- 
ward to a. growing campaign 
Lagainst every form .of job discrim-_ 
ination and especially the vicious 


lily-white”. policy, of some. of, the 


rg 


. 


.% 


citys: major indus 


picket line at Woolworth’s brought jrul 


trial plants, ae al 


Picket 


A group of the Southern Fur Trap-- 
pers Union recently came from the woods of several parishes - 
to picket the firm of Steinberg and Co., wholesale fur dealers. 


© Ten of them had been fired in 
11946 for joining the union, and the 


local National Labor Relations 
Board representatives had ruled 
that the men should be reinstated 
and given their back pay. Morris 
Steinberg, who owns the land on 
which his trappers work, refused 
‘to heed the NLRB ruling. Last 
summer the NLRB appeals*board ~ 
‘in Washington, D. C.; reviewed the 
case and reaffirmed the decision of 
the local board, but Boss Stein-~ 
berg still ignored their ruling. 
When no action kad been taken 
‘this winter, the fourth winter since 
the arbitrary firing of the ten men, 
the trappers decided to picket.” 
They had to converge on New Or- 
leans by car, bus and railroad in 


|order to do it, but they carried out 


at least a symbolic picket line today 
from ten in the morning until two 
‘in. the afternoon, carrving placards « 
and handing out leaflets to pass- 
ersby. 

One of the ten fired trappers 
among the picketers was bronzed, 
wiry Gustave Rulf, who looked 
grimly up at the four‘ story white 
brick building -before which he 
marched. He pointed outto this 
reporter how Julian Steinberg, son’ 
-of. the head of the firm and its legal 
representative, came out of the of- 
fice two or three times to scrutinize 
the faces of the nicketers: “He 
knows me, all right,” Rulf said, 
with a stern ‘smile. 


“I trapped fer Stcinberg for six 
years before he fired me,” he said, 
“on his land in fefferson parish. 
He owns land 2!! over, anywhere 
you want to go.” 


Rulf's wife used to help him 
trap. And his five kids, all of 
school age, used to help him dry 
the skins of the mink and muskrat 
which are the chief fur-bearing ani- 
mals the trappers catch, although. 
they also-get cheap furs like the 
coon and oppossum, and now and 
then a rare but much-prized otter. 

Rulf can’t read cr write, but he 


_|explained with pride that his two 


oldest children are now in. high 
school. ee 

It's hard times now, he said. try- 
ing to support a family. The trap- 
ping work used to ‘ease things over 
with the income from the two-and- 
a-half months winter trapping sea- 
son—but Boss Steinberg says that 
if you join a union, you can’t work 
for himyno matter what the NLRB 
es. 

The Southern Fur Trappers con- 
stitute Local 6 of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
C1Q, and Theodore R. Means, in- 
ternational representative, is their 
organizer. | : 

_ Brother Means savs that this ac- 
tion will be followed up by a pe- 
tition to, the NLRB to start a suit. 
against Steinberg .in cours, 6 | 


_ Jimcrow, Speedup 


HARLEM 


EDITION 


ll N.Y. Wharfmen 


By Art Shields 


White longshoremen tell me that more men are being killed on the Hudson, River 
docks in Manhattan since the Negroes were Jimcrowed off the jobs. More men are. 2 be- 
ing killed because the speedup is worse. 


Leaders Join 
To Break 
‘Met Life Bias 


A citywide conference to smash 


» Jimcrow in Stuyvesant Town is 
slated today (Sunday) at 2 p.m. at. 


the Henry Hudson Hotel. The con- 
ference will bring together repre- 
sentatives of dozens of progressive 
. Organizations dor the purpose of 
pressuring the O'Dwyer Adminis- 
tration into opening .the tax-free 
- housing -project to Negroes. 

O'Dwyer has ignored a petition 
signed by 3,100 tenants of the 
project demanding an end to the 
-Klannish policy of Metropolitan 
Life Insurafice Co., owner of the 
project. He has given the silent 
_ brushoff to delegation after delega- 
tion protesting .the exclusion of 
_ tax-paying citizens from the. city- 
Supported development. 

Among the sponsors of the con- 
~ ference are Dr. Alphaeus Hunton, 
of the Council on African Affairs: 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell: James 
E. Allen of NAACP: Councilman 
Benjamin J. Davis; Councilman 

Stanley Isaacs; Charles Levy, 
' NAACP; Dr. Lloyd H. Bailer of 
the Urban League; Bishop D. 
Ward Nichols, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church: Algernon D. 
Black, State Committee Against 
Discrimination: Clark Foreman. 
Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare; Nathan N.  Padgug, 
American Jewish Congress; James 
Waterman Wise of the Council 
Against Intolerance, and Bill Maul- 
din, cartoonist. 


Harlem Tenants 
To Hold Rally 


A mass tenants’ rally will be 


held at the Metropolitan Baptist: 


Church, 122 St. and Seventh Ave., 
_ Monday night, April 18, under 
auspices ‘of the Harlem Tenants’ 
Council. Spokesmen for the Coun- 
cil said the rally will place respon- 
sibility for such disasters as htis 
week's fire at 142 W. 131 St. on 


the City Departments of Welfare, ; 


Health, and Housing 


© 


ere the first 


to fight when bosses. tried 
to speed us up,” a white long- 
shoremen was saying as we 
stood on the corner of 14th 
Street and Eighth Avenue. 


“The Negro 


men lead the rest of us off the 
dock for the day when a boss 
yelled at us too loud,” the work- 
er continued. 


The white longshoreman, a 
short, stocky old timer, watched 
the Negroes who were picketing 


shore president Joe Ryan—for jobs 
—and went on: 

“Those two men who were 
killed on Pier 45 two weeks 
ago might still be alive if Joe 
Ryan was fighting against the 
speed-up instead of against his 
own members.” 


TELLS OF GOON ATTACK 


Joe Ryan, the waterfront “king, 
as the men call him, was the 
bosses agent in driving the Ne- 
groes off the Hudson River docks. 

Blackjacks, hatches and guns 
have been used in this fascist 
drive against the Negro union 
members. 

Samuel Grant of 908 Kelly St., 
the Bronx, one of the Negro 
pickets in front of Ryans head- 
quarters, bears. the scars of such 
an attack. 


“Ryan’s goon sent me to Belle- 
vue Hospital for six weeks when 
I tried to get work on Pier 54 
on the west side,” Grant told 
me, as he walked up and down 
with a sign denouncing Ryan for 
“Unfair” labor practices. 

“This goon, a man named 
Powell, ran: out of the dock and 
hit me with a blackjack, when 
I came there to shape up one 
day in 1938. He struck a Negro 
brother with me on the nose 
with a hatchet, breaking his 
nose. 

“I lay there unconscious for 
some time. When I. came io 


they took me to Bellevue Hos- 


“s’ve seen Negro longshore- - 


‘ 


the headquarters of AFL long-@ 


oo. m 


Councilman Benjamin 
J. Davis in action during a 
meeting of the City Council. 
Davis has introduced a 
resolution calling on the 
city government to inter- 
vene@en the side of Negro 
longshoremen fighting for 
their job rights. 


pital. I asked the police to arrest 
Powell. They refused to do so.” 


JAILED GOON 


But Grant, who had been a 
member of the ILA since 1926, 
was determined to get action. He 
tried to get help from several 
more or less important persons, 
including Frank Crosswaithe, who 


was connected with the AFL 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


'He wasn’t able to see Crosswaithe, 
but he finally got Action from the, 


District Attorney. 

Powell was finally sent to 
prison. Grant showed me a press 
clipping on the case. 

“New York’s Longshoremen 
used to get a lot of work when 
I joined Local 968 in Brooklyn 
(that’s the‘local that is conduct- 


(Continued on Back Page) 
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week with making libelous 


WMCA. 


tuality of a Negro sitting in 
trial for his: political views. 


ally. 


‘to the €HA office, Tuesday morn- 


faulty fire equipment, according to 


DAVIS HITS RADIO LIBEL. 


Neil Scott, Hariem press agent, was charged this 


statements against Council- 


man Benjamin Davis in a radio broadcast over Station 


In a speech sponsored by Herman Hibbett, ‘wiailicial 
“mayor of Harlem, Scott referred to the “dangerous ac- 


the City Council” while on 


Councilman Davis, in.a wire to Station WMCA, said: 

“Your station tonight (Monday, April 4, at 10 p.m.) 
aired a speech by Neil Scott on Program ‘Harlem, U.S.A., 
which was a slanderous, libelous attack upon me person- 
Demand radio time from your station to answer 
_ Scott and authors of the program responsible.” | 


B Asks Fire Aid, 


(Continued .from Page 1) 
PB ove was won only after a 
battle. When fire victims first went 


ing, they were told that they must 
bring proof that they lived in the 
burned building before their needs 
would. be considered. 


The fire at 142 W. 131 St. which 
this week left 120 tenants home- 
less, got out of~hand because of 


Paul Hopkins, one of the victims. 
Hopkins, who helped firemen fight 
the Hames in the formerly con- 
demned building, staged that five 
links of hose burst under pressure 
of water during the first attempts 
to check the blaze. 

Fire Battalion Chief Edward 
Cunningham reported cause of the 
fire as undetermined, but said it 
started on the third floor in the 
center of the building. Tenants 
maintained, however, that it was 
due to faulty wiring, and that it 
started on the fourth floor, toward 
the front. In addition to defective 
wiring, they said the building had 
a faulty elevator which most ten- 
ants were afraid to use. The eleva- 
tor was out of order recently, they 
said, because of a short circuit 


which filled the halls with smoke. 


The fire started at 10:08 Monday 
morning. Before all the tenants 
were able to escape, smoke was 
pouring from the windows and 
flames were shooting~high above 
the roof. 

Five persons, including a 22- 
year-old expectant mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Moaney, had to be car- 
ried down ladders by firemen. Mrs. 
Mary Knotts, 20 years old, who is 
eight months pregnant, had to walk 
down seven flights of fire escape 
to the ground. Mrs. Evelyn Clark 
injured her back when she fell 
down the stairs, and was later ta- 
ken for first aid to Sydenham Hos- 
pital. Many small children, in- 
cluding a year-old baby, had to be 


Gets Insult © 


carried down the fire’ escape. 
Jesse Brooks escaped in his house 
slippers and pajamas, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Whitley in her underslin. Ten 
firemen were slightly injured. 

Miss Sylvia Harris’ rent money, 
which was lying on her dresser 
waiting for the handlord, went up 
in smoke. 

The personal loss of tenants in 
money and valuable varied from 
$500 to $2,000 aniece, and 
amounted, all told, to about $100,- 
000. 

The seven-story building, con- 
demned until three years ago, had 
been reovened becaiise of the 
housing shortage. - It was owned 
by Frederick Davis, 104 E. 100 
St. 


OVERCROWDED 


Many of the apartments housed 
nine or ten -persons, including 
children. Rent for the apartments 
was $70 a month until March,- 
1948, when it was raised to $75. 
Not only the electric wiring, but 
the plumbing, too, was in wretched 
conditions. On the upper floors, 
toilets had to be flushed by ppur- 
ing buckets of water into them, 
tenants complained. 

A landlord from the commu- 
nity, who asked that his name not 
be mentioned, stood watching the 
catastrophe’ from -_the -corner. 
Questioned by this reporter. he 
shook his head gloomily. “The 
banks have made two: and. three 
times what they put into those old 
fire traps,” he said. “Fact is, they 
paid the original investment with 
interest 20 years ago. And now 
they're turning them over to 
Negro owners through whom they 
can still get their mortgage pay- 
ments.- And now look what hap- 
pens! It’s bad, I tell you, very 
bad!” 

Councilman Davis has an- 
nounced that he will demand an 
investigation by.the city Fire De- 
partment of the faulty equipment. 


Harlem Union Council Plans Fight for Jobs 


By John Hudson Jones 


_A new fighting force was Li 
_to the Negro-community last week- 
end when the Harlem Trade Union 
Council launched a_ city-wide 
struggle to win jobs for Negroes. 
Oldtimers in the struggle for Negro 
rights said they'd never seen such 
a meeting as when more than 400 
Negro and white CIO, AFL and 
independent unionists and commu- 
nity leaders mapped their battle at 
the Harlem YWCA. 

“You will carry ‘the banner of the 
destiny of Harlem,” Councilman 
Benjamin J. Davis, told the cheer- 
ing delegates. “Yours will be the 

role of fighting for a better life, not 
only for. Harlem but for all New 


York workers.” 


The meeting had two main ses-|. 


- gions and two panels—on job and 
community work. The preliminary 
session was chaired by Charles A. 
Collins, vice-president of Local 6, 
AFL Hotel and Club Employes. 
The final session was presided over 
by Mrs. Pearl Lawes, CIO Furriers 
Joint Board anes: 


KEX-NOTING. THE CONFER- 

sett Ferdinand C. Smith, execu- 
tive secretary ‘of the Council 

clared jobs and'jobs Beatlitty 


the Council’s main aims. Smith, for- 
mer secretary of the National Mari- 
time Union pointed out that 25 per- 
gent of the City’s unemployed are 
Negroes although they constitute 
only 6 percent of the population. 

‘How Council can fit into the 
life of the community was discussed 


| by dflicials: from the “New ‘York 


‘Ewart Guinier, hineeeiienel sania titanate of the CIO 
United Public Workers Union, addressing the community problems 
panel at the. Harlem Trade Union Confer ence held in the YWCA 
last weekend. 


Branch of the National Association 


for the Advancement Colored : Peo-. 


ple; by 18 Negro and white CIO 
United Electrical Workers on strike 
at the Larkin Lectro Co.,- 160 W. 
146 St., and by Joseph Banks, lead-' 
er of Local 968, AFL Longshore- 
men’s Association, ‘now fighting for 
aad on the: Brooklyn ‘waterfront, “’ 


*|] NAACP, Lindsay H. White, presi- 


{law,” White declared. 


# jcan be strengthened with the Kelp 
‘lof labor.” 


| Ewart Guinier, secretary-treasurer 


Inviting the unionists to join the 


dent, declared “the foes of the trade 
union movement are the foes of 
civil rights.” The same Democrats 
and Republicans who killed civil 
rights legislation recently with a 
Senate filibuster “are not opposing 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 


Charles A. Levy, NAACP branch 
secretary, declared that “our fight 


THE ‘EFFECT of increasing 
economic difficulties on the com- 
munity was brought out vividly in 
the community panel, chaired by 


of the CIO United Public Workers. 

Eleanor Goding, president of 
the Welfare Workers showed how 
the agency’s present policy of in- 
creasing its workers’ case loads is 
hurting the clients.» The situation 
of the workers in Harlem Hospital 
presently overcrowded far beyond 
capacity, to efficient health service 
was discussed by Elliott Godoff, 
of the Hospital Workers. A resolu- 
tion was adopted calling for a new 
general hospital in Harlem with 
specialized services hased on. the 


‘Tnéeds of the’ comm 


unity. ay 


The support of the Council was 
enlisted by the United Harlem 
Tenants and Consumers Organi- 
zation, in its fight against rent in- 
creases, for the removal of all vio- 
lations, and for the outlawing of 
Jimcrow restrictions in New York 
housing. 

The jobs panel heard Max. Per- 
low, secretary-treasurer of the CIO 
United Furniture Workers. 


Resolutions denounced the at- 
tempts of the Larkin management 
to pit Negro workers against 
whites; demanded that ILA presi- 
dent Joseph P. Ryan stop driving 
Negroes off the waterfront; more 
state aid for City schools, job 
training programs in the unions for 

egro workers; upgrading of Ne-— 
groes and adjusting of seniority to 
prevent the loss of wartime job 
gains made by Negroes and sup- 
ported the organizing drive among . 
hospital workers and a fight for 
jobs in the distributive industry. 

Officials elected by the confer- 
ence, Ewart Guinier; executive sec- 
reary, Ferdinand C. Smith; vice 
chairman, Joseph Cohen; Local 
400, AFL Meat Cutters; treasurer, 


Pearl Lawes; and recording secre- 


om S ulli 
»féssiona 


ta ry, 
and’ 


n, United Office 
Workéts. 


a 
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x By cules Pichell 
-| © ‘As if by some behind-the-scene direotipinn: Karl Marx 


| societies on three college campuses.in the City of New York 
_| were suspended: this: week, or. put on ‘probation for the 


~ ee — 


z rest.of the school year. ‘The blow o— 
against academic freedom: on. the. manding the lifting of the suspen- 
‘siott on the Karl Marx Society, 


. student level also included another | 

fcampus' group at‘ Columbia Uni- as out. he ore ee Pal 
at they were violating the bi 
versity. The attacks were timed of Rights- of the National Students 


with Gov. Dewey’s.and the Re-- 
publican | Association which holds that stu-° 
a seamiatabanes Citay 0k Cp dents have the right to invite and 


[Feinberg bill which puts the 
“thought control” clamp on the listen to speakers. of. their own 
choosing. : 


2 ee ae ere ee ae : “Teel auton. 
A delegation from the New York County Commmunist Party siliniti to Federal : hae Harold | The three institutions where the| SCHOOL AUTHORITIES are 
trying to throttlé discussion of. 


Medina his refusal to accept a deposition from ailing Communist national chairman William Z.-Fester. |Karl Marx -groups were attacked 

Left to right: Ben Simonowsky, press director; Armando Roman, waterfront organization secretary; |were - Brooklyn College, Hunter dynamic ideas on the*campus by 
Mercedes Arroya, Lower Harlem organizer; Josh Lawrence, waterfront organizer; Juan Emmanuelli, |College and Columbia. University.|prohibitng any student group 
editor, “Liberacion”; Esther Cantor, legislative director; Everett Thomas, Harley youth-director, and |So-called infraction of rules were|!rom inviting as a speaker a per- 


_ Herbert Wheeldin, Harlem region organizer. —Daily Worker photo by Peter. /5i¥en by school authorities as the|Son_ “under judicial consideration.” 
jexcuse .-to curtail. the activities of|.. This ruling is espécially devised 


{to keep Communist leaders away 


from students who are _interested 
| At Brooklyn College, the Karl 
Hackies | aced Three Fo es: ware. Sole was rpended for romaine the Pony Tore an 
| the rest of the school year because|ViO1enCe | Charge a gains . 


a es ecaus€ leaders. It was used against How- 

of an off-the-campus meeting at| 
ard Fast, .anti-fascist writer facing 
ernie Henry Winstons, ose-of the a jail term for contempt, last year. 


nion Lea lershi F lon; ed pred Hee ner elt ea ea 
Pe , | . }jthe Karl Marx society and the Pro- 
- hg Aenea: Ses, eee gressive Students of Columbia 


dent; Al Goldstein, vice-president | 8°ess placed ,on probation “for the 


By Bernard Burton  <« = ee: | | | = and Gerald’ Kutler, secretary—were: ; 
remainder of the academic year.” 
As this is being written: militant New York taxi workers are stri iving. to. buck aj a siggy pe ge aoe ~ These groups which have not 


 strikebreaking offensive of bitterly -open-shop employers, scab-herding police and ‘union- thei cumpenaten to me-day. changed their pattern of activity 


ti og hy ae dded a feeli th: t during the year’ were suddenly 
hat oe the cpt it : ° thee" plight 2 has. been added a fee ing that he workers rfflst also Brooklyn College students, de- Seruad 40-Seuadiiinieadiets: Tanpala- 


apt: of the officials of District 50, ]P@P€TS- They knew what a VISITED MRS. INGRAM : oe bE Marxist oe = 
_.. Ustted Mine Workers of. America. would face before they walked out | | ae legedly S = oe 
—_ never in the history of tiis/#t the call of District 30. ce 2 | eee re ee ings coe ee mecting a _ a sian A 
_dinJustry had a strike—and there} _ Waat they had eres max: wes 2 NN he ge iy : ge eee | onthe wu paces “re et 
es 4 Reon “entene of them—started «hat: the »union officials would do # ff aa, 3 a aren UDS . i ie ae ‘Toled for 
‘under such. favorable auspices. ‘Ori nothing to -unite the strikers and | . ¥, geee ; SN ees gales og u _ 
Friday, the first day of the strike, take elementary steps to set rae “ 3 st si nang ~ gray |Marxist ih mae told Ae fav 
the walkout was solid; every b' 4 | strike rea oe ! oy" oe fC ee eS é es i ther‘ “miscondluie®” wold result in 


‘fleet was tied up and ‘scarcely an ogy : oe ll re h : ss 
‘dependent ‘owner-driver was ,to | ‘THE WORKERS urged regular, @ ee ae 2. |. ome gr: Seen 
inte be found ‘on the streets. ° ” |mass picketing | schedules, relief Ri at RE i ee Ly eg 2 2 As for Hunter College, the Karl 
ey Wednesday, sixth ‘day ot/setups, garage committees, strike ee ee ee ee Je ‘Marx Society was susvended from 
' the strike, some estimated that 50) bulletins, mass meetings to inform| Se ORE a fe a : the campus last Friday “for “con- 
? ‘percent of the cabs ‘were rolling. | the - strikers of all progress. The ee re cae i>: duct unbecoming a chartered 
‘The wnion lowered its estimate |answer.to a number of delegations! er ee .  ) ir | | 
_ from 95 percent effective’ to 75 per- | which visited union offices was a Se a ee ~ 2X SR ks. | ‘Students are . not takin g these 
Cent. flat no. _, ~|F ee ; Be ee Sees attacks lying down. They, as well 
_ True, most of this was ‘due to] A. D.. “Denny”: Lewis, head of as teachers and parents. ‘intend to 
. what the fleet operators described District 50 and brother of John L.,| Be Bea, he, Se be: oe = | fight against the new “hookburn- 
‘as a “magniifcent” ‘police job. Not] would not meet with any rank and | # ee ee ee ees | ings” and - “loyalty”. oaths as the 
only -wére the 3,200 specially as-4 filers. He announced that 350 or-| Fo Pe a ee ey Saas | greatest hindrance to the. exchange 
‘signed police out to protest the! ganizers ‘were being brought in to | of free ideas. 
scabs; they had undertaken the as-{“protect” the strikers. One six-foot-| Bo 4. eee s ee : ee ee | | | 
“signment of bulldozing the strikers} plus hackie scoffed when he heard| By 2 ee le Sotterse 4 School 
‘back to their jobs. the announeement from Lewis.“Do|f 7 MB we I es 8 
Be: Independent owner-drivers were 1. look tike I need. protection?”.. | Fe a ce pee i ee Starts Néew Term 
“saramoned - before Police Depart Lewis also removed Leon Zwick-| § : ee em) §6=6The sixth spring term of the 
‘ment Hack Bureau inspectors whe: er, régional director who had called | Jefferson School opens Monday. 
demanded to know where their the . strike. He appointed a com-| A wide and varied program of 
cabs were during the strike. The}mittee of other directors’to take more than 100 courses in econom- 
; Hack Bureau holds disciplinary|over, but still.no mass meetings,| ¥ ee: : | ics, politics, history, philosophy, 
sr over.drivers, and for. inde-|no picketinig schedules, no strike} f= ee Bg lg ad science, literature, music and art 
ents this virtually means the|bulletins—just no real strike ma- | § ee Pos Is being offered for this 10-week 
: session. Among the new courses: 


‘chinery. 

3 * 1. deel more than 100 strikers ee gee “ties gprs of U. S. os. 
rrested for such |Patched a telegram to John L.'s olicy, with Vietor Perlo, former 
os ames for Lewis ia Washington, ‘declaring A. | —_—_ chicf statistician of the OPA: Hu- 
. name. Cops.undertook to circulate os lke rat — meee “faces dis- eee aaanenEn | pour stag pie 1 weaned Bart si 
coffee pots and any place where}. a Now Yard AaUse he union staff} Mrs. Ada Jackson (left), Brooklyn é éhiarch and political leader, | Masters of World “prone a 
“groups ‘of strikers congregated . to| or ‘unwillin ws ben er incapable} sid: Miss Maude White, administrative secretaty ofsthe National |Dr. Annette Rubenstein. and 
cry the strike was ‘over and to tell} 14 save e rie i that} Committee to Save the Ingram Family, on their return from-a visit | guests; The Development of the 
them to go back to work. John re proas union. : ey urged]. with Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram in a Georgia prison. Mrs. Ingram and Family and Private Property, with 
They approached outright com- Sc spigpalber P me and were await-| two of her teen-age sons were railroaded to on for life, because {Jerome Rauch anthropologist, re- 
pany stooges with proposals on r g ; or y rs us paper reached! g white farmer wis killed when they defended ed themselves against : cently returned from a ear's field 

how to round up scabs and with| "76 Geadine hours. his attack. : ie pang in Micronesia. 7 


assurances~.of .“pretection.” The They were waiting at the Irving | Tae i oh ike tod : <4 ee 
Plaza strike headquarters in New 24 


goons ‘and employers were so em- York Cj 
ty—a group of rank and 
boldened by police activities that ‘filers who had. taken it upon them- 4 CITY PEACE RALLIES MONDAY AND TUESDAY 


one owner ue aga up enough selves to work out further strat 
) to take it upon himself t ee ee 
courage to ris. 41 tibectuse.the walon officials had “no Rallies to fight the North Atlantic war _radio commentator, and local leaders. In 


assault a striker after ordering him| 
off the sidewalk. It was the striker Statement” to make to the men and pact and the coming depression will be addition to appraising the communities of 


ted. J women they had called on strike | | : ? : | : 
a Et "beating the rikine for th e|except to red-bait rank-and-file held at four bor ough-wide meetings, April the dangers of atombomb diplomacy and 
11 and 12, Monday and Tuesday evenings, _its attendant economic crisis, the meetings» 


employers, their goons and the cops leaders. 
under the auspices of the American Labor .. 2im will be to engage all 200,000ALP en- 


were the commercial newspapers, 


which became for all practical pur-|Condemn Gas Bombs Party now engaged in a powerful peace rolled members in the peace offensive. 


. poss, ‘house organs for the fleet} CLEVELAND, O.—The Cleve- The rallies: will be held at Sunnyside 


“eperators. Each issue was aimed|!and Chapter of the National Law- crusade. . pe 
_ at intimidating and confusing :the| vers Guild has condémned the use Featured as FDR memorials, the meet- Arena, in Queens; and Grand Concourse 


— and at luring them back to of tear. a ple sag in 4 a . ing will hear Henry A. Wallace, Progres. -.. Hot in, the Bronx, on April 11, and at 
~~ ‘Buf the hackies expected Kittk | i ri Ekectical,. ete & Ma- | sive Party leader; Rep. Vito Marcantonio, Manhattan Center. and seat Jyn. 
4..:Alen. from tlie. bosses cops! ‘avid‘ahine!' ‘Gree i ALP’ state \chairh William Gaflmor, Academy of Music, “-— sual ek: 
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\Pact, the witchhunters will sweep |around these and other-issues is s 


People Could Have Won at Albany’ 


By Lillian Gates 


Binarve: Representative, New 
~ York State. Communist Party 
_ Political reporters made many 
redictions about ‘the New York 
tate Legislature after November 
8. With greatly increased Demo- 


__¢ratic representation, they held 


that things would be tough for 


» ‘Dewey and easier for the -people. 


The American Labor Party was de- 


Jiberately omitted from all predic- 
tions, on the ground that no ALP 


state legislator was élected. 
Now that the Legislature has 


“met and departed, the score will] 
‘show those who left the ALP out 


of the picture were quite mistaken. 


For the record proves it was the 
existence of a third party of con- 


siderable strength which prevented 
both a complete sell-out on all 
basic issues and an unprecedented 
all-out assault on democratic liber- 
ties. 

The record will also show that, 
had the third party, labor and pro- 
gressive organizations rallied their 
full strength, in time, and on key 
needs, the score in favor of the 
people could have been much bet- 


ter. 
* 


~THIS legislative session was 
marked by the passage of the reac- 
tionary Feinberg School. Witchhunt 
Bill and the failure to take action 
on some very vital needs. 


Expanding . unemplovment _in- 


~ surance and a program for the over 
~ 400,000 unemvloyed workers in 


the state’ were bypassed. 

Another glaring omission was 
failure to outlaw restrictive coven- 
ants, in a state where Stuyvesant 
Town and Levittown have hecome, 
syponymous with “Jimcrew.” 

The tax burden was left essen- 
tially on those least able to pav, 


a. with localities still saddled with 


_.ereace for education, hard-vressed | 


“nuisance” (sales and other con- 
—— taxes. 
..Exeert for the ES Be in- 


. Jar-“ties received no added finds. 


Desnite a physical ‘¢risis in 


3 schools. the Governor turned a deaf 
_.e4r'to. pleas for a school bond issue 


for corétruction. State emnloves 


and child care centers were. left, 


__o:* jp the cold. 


_~ from -the Cantal 


- -avainst legislation to end segreaa- 
tion in the National Guard: This: 


\ 


‘the | tenants, 
I bor Party, Communist Partv and 
- others, was made on public: hous-| Play”: 

ne fonds, 


revolt of great proportions. over 


Stete’rent control remains a hol. 
low onal. 
* | 
“THIS MINUS-7ZERO: SCORE of 
the Levislature should not, how-} 
ever, obscure the point that the 
Governor and _ legislators were 


forced to make certain. cone-ssions. 


on pomts Jong the center of bitter 
strveele. One of the revercals, di- 
rectly attributable to the .fight of 
_veterans, . American 


A new bond issue of 
$300,000.000 for housine was ap- 
rroved. Two vears ago, Dewey, in 
Hoover fashion,. barred tenants 
Similarlv, for 
years the Renublicans have fought 


vear - enough Republican votes 
broke away from the official lead- 
ership to pass the Stevens amend- 
ments. declaring it state “nolicy” 
to end segregation. ile it re- 
mains to..be seen whether : ‘Dewey 
will sign this. bill” and eveh more 
imvortant: carry it out, the vote 
and the :debate reflected the 
growing ‘moods of struggle among} 
the Negro people and activity pre- 
viously conducted. 


. Bowing to-a ‘potential ‘state-wide 
state funds for éducation, Dewey 


In Memoriam 


In loving memory of our dear hus- 
name Sather whe Wah Spbting 
‘for a MORRIS 


_iset for speedy action. 
-} pened startled. veteran political re- 


{reluctantly recommended the addi- 


tional:sum of $40,000,000 (mini- 


jmum needed was $100, 000,000). 
| Likewise on the tax program. This 


year Dewey was forced to go 
along with ‘ partial restoration of 
income taxes and sOme increase in 
corporation taxes — without, of 
‘course, fundamentally changing the 
policy of soaking the poor. 


Even the spurious disability in- 


surance program, passed instead of 


genuine expansion of social secur-. 


ity benefits, was an effort to pre- 


tend to “give something” to’ the 


workers in the state. 
* 


ALL OF THESE demagogic 
moves, and partial concessions, re- 
flected the temper of the people, 
and fear of greater inroads by the 
third party. 

But why were more substantial 
‘victories not won, and a real blow 
suffered in the passage of the Fein- 
berg Bill, in face of the progressive 
aims of the people? 

The basic reason is the sell-out 
and betrayal of the Democrats on 
all major issues, and especially on 
the key issue of funds for the local- 
ities and a correct program of 

“make the rich pay.” Instead of 
fighting for such a program, with 
their increased representation, the 
‘Democrats played along with the 
budget-cutters. Whatever fights 


they did put up, consisted of 


shadow-boxing. The deal was, 


“Well go along with you, if you y 


won't investigate us.” 


The leaderships of both the CIO 


and AFL did little to force the 
Democrats to live up to their elec- 
tion promises; The State AFL 
leadership actually lobbied for’ at 
least,one, of .the witchhunt bills. 
| Neither conducted a -fight: for the 
unemployed.. 


BUT WHILE these forces bear 


the major responsibility for the 


wide gap’ between’ promise and 
nerformance on the. people’s needs, 
the outcome could have been -dif- 
ferent had ‘the initiative been taken 
from thé outset “by progressive 
groups... This .was shown in.-the 


hard- fought. dramatic ficht against 


the. witchhunt bills. © With both 


Republicans and Democrats lined- | @ 
up for practically. unanimous pas-| 9 


sage,.no less than four bills were | 
What hap- | 


porters... I'wo of the bills were 
‘killed, and the two which passed 
‘were opposed ‘by a number. of 
legislators. . 

There was nothing automatic in 


the defeat. of.the bills or the oppo- 
sition votes rolled up. Despite the | 


Shortness of..time, and the somte- 
what limited character of the oppo- 
sition: (due in part to. the. “sneak- 
attempted), the ° 
movement, led by the ALP, scored > 
a tremendous impact. Rifts were 
created in the ranks of the Demo- 
crats, especially those from areas” 
where the ALP- is strong. This, 


in turn, caused the Republicans to | 


hesitate: 
‘The. coalition of the Catholic 


hierarchy and Republicans who | -~ 


pushed these pills, failed to gain 
their full objective. The Legisla- 


jture. witnessed the rather strange 


spectacle of Elmer F. Quinn, Dem- 
ocratic Jeader in the Senate, de- 
nouncing the Feinberg Bill as 
“Un-American!”—this from a man 
whose party leader, Truman, in- 
‘spired: the - -anti-communist, aitti- 
democratic hysteria of today! | 

Those: legislators elected with 
ALP support were, in the main, 


€ most consistent opponcnts of | 


such: Jegislation. 


However, a ma- 


jority of the- Democrats voted for |} 


the bills. 

Three important conclusions can 
be drawn fromm this experience: 
first, the need for strengthening 
the third party as the foundation 
for defeating the drive toward 


- PRICE, ‘died. April 10, 1947.— 
_Sylvia and Juliette Price, 


war and { fascism; second, the pos- 


MONUMENT 


Ss 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


_ Oficial Menament Dealer 
| ~ 483 EAST 170th STREET 
or: Washington egg ev: ay 8 


sibility, based on its strength and | 
activity, of creating rifts in the 


parties, thus slowing down the 
drive to reaction; and third, the 


effective. 


in our state. The fight against this 


‘unconstitutional measure, due to 
go into effect July, wilk certainly | 
Governor Dewey .can- } 
not hide behind anyone. else; he is} 


directly responsible for this ‘pro- 


continue. 


fascist measure. ° 


as New York. 
made possible by lack of activity 
on other issues. The application of 


veloped at once, for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, for Negro rights, 
for peace and against the Atlantic 


ranks of both old-line _ political | 


need for wider - ‘activity on the} 
needs of the people in the com-| 
munities and shops, which can be | 


| Despite the defeat of the all-out | 
assault on civil liberties, passage 
and signing of the Feinberg Bill } 


are.a serious blow to democracy | 


There is a timely lesson to bei} 
learned from the passage of such if 
a bill in a progressive state such 
It’ was partially | 


this lesson to the 8lst Congress is } 
obvious: Unless movements are de- | 


in the Mundt-Nixon Bill, already 


in the ro Res case rt activity and’ reaction is to 


must if the third party is to grow 
* be halted. __ 


WE APPEAL 
10 OUR READERS: 


‘ig, aiat Pest hAaikiie te Caeenenta aa lane 

| May 20-23 at St. Nicholas Arena. The success of the Bazaar 
will ‘not only be a great demonstration of support for | 

our fighting press but will also resolve urgent financial 


| problems. 


a 


The time is pers Merchenilies must he delioesad now. 
_ We do not. expect rich merchants to stock our Bazaar. 
| We are counting on you, our Daily Worker and Freihelt 


| We therefore call on our readers to begin collecting 


merchandise now. 


Every new item can be used. . Get 


contributions from your shop and neighborhoed store. 
Organize groups of workers in your industry to make up 


merchandise for the Bazaar. 


Rush all materials to the LABOR PRESS BAZAAR office 
at 35 East 12th Street For additional information, call 


ALgonquin 4.7954. 


‘DAILY WORKER-MORNING FREIHEIT MANAGEMENT 


, 


ee 


Business | Machines 


Merete samconsse aed 


’ 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


| ’ Opticians and Optometrists 


TYPEWRITERS 


AS LOW ‘og 


AS 


Lowest prices for foreign. 
_ Janguage typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Seld, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER co. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8080: 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh | Aves.) 


ti ERR AR RICE. MRM d 


Ton 


-- 
-~ 
-_ 


_ protést * 


PERT recncrrces f 


Mimeos, Adders,. 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
- UE-UNION SHOP — 


| eMU 2-2964-5 mr. dist St. e 


° 
* 
® 


—— 


cinieaalanilnniippennctanitess — 


| gi sacs. Bacticyde, 


"IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE 
to Rid Yourself or 


UNWANTED 
HAIR FOREVER! 


per treatnient. Famous -experts re. 
S meve unwanted hair permanently 
1 from face, arms, legs er body. Pri- 
~ “waey. Sensational new methed . 
quick results . . lewered costs! 
Menalsotreated. Freeconsultatfon. -L6 3-421* § - 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
, 110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites: 1101-1162 


Flowers 


peti 
a 


Seecccesseoneecsesces 


FLOWERS: 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywhere 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
°... GR38357. 


O@SOCOCOCCOSSOSEOCESOSCCO 
: ' _ Insurance 


_s 


ar YD DECORATORS 


Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed. Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE — 

: Samples brought te heme © all bores 

_ Free Estimates and Consulting 

» 258 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

4-8863 


t .. .: S¥acinth 


' 
° - 
a : 


627 3rd Ave. @ | 


‘ Moving and Storage ion 
. .& WEST COAST 
See LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico,- Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 


Wash. and al] intermediate points: 
‘fe Now -York on’ all above points. 


| FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS jf 


VAN SERVICE ‘+ 


Milwaukee, aif : 


Florida, Georgia, Chicago; 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Clevejand, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and ali way points. 


‘Free Estimate CY _2-2360-1-2 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. ' 
a Liberty Bt, | New York 6, N. | ¥. 


| MOVING © STORAGE 


“13-E. 7th ST. 


near. 3rd Ave. 3 GR 71-2457 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


‘LEON 
‘Insurance for | Every Need 
391 East 14%h Street 


BENOFF| 


MElrose 5-0984 


JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


Alli kinds of insurance ineluding aute-. 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 
‘799 BROADWAY 


GR 65-3826 


g ¢ |Say. oe Saw Your Adi. A 
< Ubi the “Daily -“Workerif 


J. SANTINI & Bros: aioe 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
. LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. ~LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. ( 163) DA 9-7900 


Dies 


Opticians and Optometrists 


Official 1WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS | 
| 255 Vi. Sith St, mear Seventh Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday: 9-6:30 
_ Saturday 9-6 — LO, 8-3243 


J. P.. FREEMAN, Opi. 


Official [WO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


| Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES | 


Official IWO Bronx Optometrists _ 
EYES EXAMINED | | 


GLASSES FITTD 
3a 


5 


a 


ise 


a 


OFFICIAL FWO -OPTICIAN 


Have year eyes 
examined by 8 
competent 
eculist M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
Oo and 
- JEWELRY. CO. 


Complete selection éf: watches, jewelry 
silvetware at a discount, ef 15 to 35% 


‘Watch repair man of premises. : 


-.« 147 Fourth * Avenue | 
-. (Bank, Bldg.) Room 319 | 
N. Shaffer GR 7-7553 Wm. Vogel 


~ IN QUEENS ... 


A Complete Optical Sérvice 
| Eyes Examined ~ Glassés Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


--Optometrist 
$908—164th St. (epp. Macy’s), Jamaica 


i ben 


ore see 


FRANK GIARAMITA || 


9:30 . m.-8 p.m. daily -OL $-2952 
_Records and Music : 


— 


VOX presents . 
‘LITTLE. SONGS 


ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 


$3135 


DE SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th 8t.) 
| Pes OR 4-94.00 | 11 


Open till 10 P.M. 


Restaciants 


JADE -~~; 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. - 
is 42 and 13th ‘Sts. 


GR 7- 9444 
7. " alter Chinese Food @ 


ad 


~ Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1 6 


227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-795. @ 
Upholstery. 


im. Funeral Director for the WO 


i 1. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


1@7th ST.. BRONZ Fi 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brooklyn, N.¥ 


Day Phone _ Night Phene 
§ DI.2-1273 DI2-2726 
Ga 2 .. 7 po. eee | 


> 
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- COTRIERS, ~*o Ke 


SATCHEL PAIGE - 
Cleveland prexy Bill Veeck looks 


Paige Aiming at Starter's Berth 


‘ 
2 


le 


on. Paige is predicting a big year | 


for his second stint in the mapors, hopes for a starting chance. Of 
_what he’s shown in spring exhibitions i looks like he may get it too. 


Chisox Again 


ellar-Bound? 


(This is the last of a United Press series appraising the 1949 


chances of the 16 major league 


clubs.) 


Of all the new major league managers, none has a harder 
task than-Jack Onslow of the Chicago White Sox. His material 
* -is pretty thin and to make matters worse there are reports 


of dissension among the White Sox 
players. because of the iron hand 
with which Onslow rules the club. 

Those two factors lead most 
baseball men to believe that the 
White Sox are doomed to finish in 

§ they were 
buried in last place, 44% games 
off the pace. _ 

Starting in the front office, the 
White Sox have embarked in a re- 
buildiag campaign, but they do 
not expect it to pay any dividends 
this year. Frank Lane was installed 
as general manager in place of 
Leslie O’Connor and Onslow, with 
a minor league background of ex- 
erience, was named to pilot the 


team. 
They Jhave made changes in 


~ their playing talent and are work- 


ing with a group of rookies, but 
the club is still far short of first di- 
vision caliber. But they are trying, 
as shown by the fact that of the 


86 players who reported for spring’ 


_. training, only 15 were with the 


club last year, and some of them. 


meer Eee 


© 
team with the spark it needs. Zer- 


nial, who hit .822 for Hollywood 
last year, and Dave Pailley, a 
holdover, are the only outfielders 
who have won regular jobs. An- 
other rookie, Grover Bowers, a 
.346 hitter with Memphis in 1948, 
has the inside: track for the other 
job ‘with Pat Seerey. and Herb 
Adams, another rookie, in ‘reserve. 
Seerey never has lived up to his 
hitting promise, grounding into too 
many double plays and striking 
out too often to compensate for the 
long -ball which he hits too infre- 
quently. 


Goldsberry; who hit. 289 at 
Memphis last year, will open at 
first, but the rest of the infield 
posts still are open. 

Despite his 40 years, Luke 
Appling appears to be the No. | 
shortstop and Floyd Baker, who 
hit only .215 last year, has been 
drawing the third base assignment. 
That leaves Don Kolloway and 
Cass Michaels for the second base 
job with the former sure of seeing 
regular service somewhere in the 


TT 


NBA Rates Trio 
For Heavy Title 


WASHINGTON, April 5 (UP).— 
The National Boxing Association 
ordered its version of the heavy- 
weight title “officially vacated” for 
the first time in 21 years today, 
but named three boxers as logical 
contenders for the crown that Joe 
Louis gave up. 

The NBA said it would recog- 
nize as champion the winner of 
the Ezzard Charles-Jersey Joe 
Walcott fight this summer, but An 
its quarter-annual listings, also 
designated veteran Lee Savold as 
a logical contender. 


Otherwise, the only change in 


the eight weight categories was} 


reinstating. Willie Pep as \feather- 
weight champion and listing 
Sandy Saddler as the only logical 
contender. . 

The other champions and _log- 
ical contenders listed by the NBA 
were: 

Light Heavyweight — Freddie 
Mills of England, champion; Gus 
Lesnevich ‘of Cliffside, N. J., and 
Archie Moore of St. Louis, logical 
contenders. 


Middleweight — Marcel Cerdan. 


of France, champion; Tony Zale 
of Gary, Ind., Steve Belloise of 
New York and 
Fresno, Cal., logical contenders. 

Welterweight—Ray Robinson of 
New York, chaimpion; Kid Gavi- 
lan of Cuba, Charles Fusari of 
Irvington, -N. J., and Frankie Fer- 
nandez of Honolulu, logical con- 
tenders. | 

Lightweight — Ike Williams of 
Trenton, N. J., champion; Fred- 
die Dawson of Chicago and En- 
rique Bolanos of Los Angeles, log- 
ical contenders. 


in 66 games last year, and Joe Tip- 


Bert Lytell of| 


a eee ieee 


— 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


aasealinhieeeeinmiens 


Weekend Wash—To All Fields 


HITTING THE KEYBOARD to all fields with. an- 
other big bundle of weekend wash: What’s holding up 
the bigtime bow of Frankie Fernandez; the much touted 
welterweight whom the NBA ranks right up there but who can’t 
seem to get any matches from the powers that be... . 

Early limb dep’t: Bob Felier coming back to the extent of 25 
wins. There, I said it and Pm glad! . .. Marcel Cerdan will have 
to meet Ray Robinson before the year ’49 lets out. Once past Tony 
Zale in June, Cerdan won't have. an opponent whom he figures to 
draw with unless its Robinson. . . . | \ 7 

J. G. Taylor Spink is the Sporting News editor who last season 
insisted Satchel Paige was too old to do the Indians any good and 
was just being brought up as a gate attraction. After. Paige helped 
pitch Cleveland into the World Series with six vital wins, Spink 
still insisted it proved not a thing, that Satchel only did well against 
the league's limper bats like the Browns and White Sox. Paige 
was asked to comment on this last week while the club was covering 
the exhibition circuit in San Francisco. | 

“Some people believe what they want.to believe,” Satchel 
said. “But the record shows the Yankees couldn't score against me. 
And I did all right against Boston. But suppose I had just pitched 
against St. Louis and Chicago? What team wouldn't be glad to 
have a pitcher who can beat the Browns and White Sox? It counts 
in the league standings, doesn’t it?” r 

* 


LOU BOUDREAU, once as brilliant a performer with the 
Illinois basketball team as_he is now on the baseball diamonds of 
the American League, had some interesting things to say about 
his old cage love the other afternoon. Lou feéls strongly that the 
old center jump after each goal should be reinstituted. _ 

“The variety of plays developed from the center jump are 
beautiful to watch when intelligently executed and they give an 
openess and variety to the game which has been lacking the [ast 


few years.” ~ 
But Boudreau has a more basic reason for wanting a return 


- 


of the center jump rule. 


“I want basketball to flourish but I feel so strongly about it 
that I would refuse to let a youngster of mine play basketball. 
Think how bad the game is for kids racing wildly, without a sec- 
ond’s rest, from one end of the floor to the other. Don't tell me it , 
won't affect their hearts. The center jump gave them time to catch 
their breath, but today it’s a mad breakneck rush back and forth 
from one end of the floor to the other. 

“The health of the youngsters is what should concern us,” 
Boudreau concluded, “and it’s high time the coaches and rule mak- 


ers did something about it.” 
* 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST iin this season’s Pacific Coast 
League ‘doings, and much of it stems from the San Diego Padres 


. having wedged coast Jimcrow with three Negro stars in the lineup. 


Last season the young Padre catcher John Ritchey was the only 
Negro player in the loop. This year the Cleveland farm club has 
added Luke Easter and Artie Wilson. 

Quite. a crowd turned out for the league opener between San 
Diego and Hollywood. Easter, the tremendous power outfielder 
whom Cleveland will probably deck on first base in ’50, slashed a 
brace of singles and knocked in one of San. Diegos three runs. 
Wilson, the speedy shortstop to whom Bill Veeck beat out the 
Yankees, singled and stole a base in his debut performance. Ritchey, 
less the stranger to California fans, looked particularly good on a 
rifle peg to: second which nipped an attempted Hollywood steal. 
So much for the opener. 

A few days later, Easter connected for his first homerun against 
the same club. If the almost incredible rave reports on Luke’s long- 
ball bat are accurate, you can bet his innaugural circuit smash was 
just the first of many, many more. I recollect his having hit over 
50 homers in the Negro league two séasons back. It must be for 
real, 
Veteran PCL managers and coaches are in unanimous praise 
of Easter’s drilling bat, and as impressed as they are for the mileage 
he gets on his pokes, so too do they enthuse about his uncanny 
“eye,” his refusal to put wood to any bad pitches. ‘Should -serve’ 
Easter well when.he moves up to the big time and the heady -con-' 
trol artists try getting around his power by serving up the tempting: 
sucker-ba | | : 


* 6 8 ® 
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A NOTE F ROM a techattan reader with whose sentiments 


most fight fans sincerely concur: 
“Dear Bill: 

“Benny Leonard, if he were alive, would have been 54 years 
old this week. I think our paper ought to make note of this man 
who died in the ring not so long ago because the promoters in the 
small fight clubs get away with murder by using one or two referees 
to handle the entire card from first prelim right to the last bout. 
Leonard so taxed himself that night working in such fashion, that 
he collapsed right there in the ring. | 

“Leonard was in my estimation the greatest lightweight who 
ever lived. Of course I never saw them:all, and I know what the 


oldtimers say about Joe.Gans. But I noticed, Bill, that in one of 
your Worker columns one such oldtimer, Dani Morgan, rated Leonard 
and Gans ‘even-up,’ That's good enough for me.  ——. 

. “There were few fighters who ever boasted greater popularity . 
than Leonard, And no need to elaborate: here about ti® special 
pride which the | country, and par- 


for only a short time. Jewish peoples is our 


ONSLOW BELIEVES his team ticularly the East Side slums from ‘w Leonard came, took in 


7 Z 


inner defense. Steve Souchock, a 


is better than generally rated. He| Yankee castoff, will be retained to 
ponent oe «| take over at first if Goldsberry 


is looking to two rookies, outfielder 
“Cordon Goldsberry, to provide the’”.\Ralph: Weigel, .who saw:-service 


bas 
: 


ton, obtained from (Cleveland,| ™ : : 

probably will share the catching} 5! great ting accomplishments; == 2s gs 
duties with: two rookies, Don “T just thought Fd put it on paper ‘and send it along to you. 
Wheeler and George Yankowski} a ee el - .. “Comeadely, 

battling for the third spot. | ‘1g iA te “MILTON Beni. aa ee 
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They Fight the Landlord AND 
The Rats-AND City Hall! 


After 25 years at Armour and Company, James Hazel and his 


family are forced to battle for survival 


onslaught of disease and vermin 


By Ann Prosten 
CHICAGO 


OUR FIRST sight of the James 


Hazel family’s four-room. flat at. 


4065 S. Wentworth brought to 
mind only one_ picture: — the 
bombed-out, cavelike existence of 
a war-ravaged family. 

A lone electric bulb (dangled 
‘se a sagging ceiling, casting a 
bleak light on crumbling walls and 
worm-eaten floors. We stepped 
around a gaping hole in the “liv- 
‘ing room” floor, through which we 
saw the muddy earth below. As 
_we picked our way into a second 
room, . gusts of wind from cracks 
in the walls hit our legs. 

Leading our way, Mrs. DeRuth 
Hazel, mother of 11, told us how 
for ten years she and her husband 
James had fought a losing battle 
against the decay and onslaught of 
‘rats in the building that houses 
their big family. Ten of the.Hazel 
children live with their parents; 
eight are of school and pre-school 
age. 

“We used to live in all four 
rooms,” she explained. “But as the 
rats got worse, and ate through 
everything we could cover the 
walls with, we pulled beds out of 
two rooms, We were afraid to let 
the children stay there. Now the 


twelve of us live in two rvoms.” 
* / 


JAMES: ‘HAZEL, in his early 
forties, shows the strain ‘and ex- 
haustion of 25 years of hard labor 
in the sweet pickle department of 
Armour and Company. ) 

“We've tried for years to get into 
a housing * project,* he said, “and 
the union has worked on it too. But 


every time we get the same an- | 


swer: “Too many in your family, 
we cant let you in.’ | 

“You can't buy a house when 
your take home pay is $49.65,” he 
declared. 

“So whaf’s a man supposed to 
do — kill his children?” 

The nine Hazel children who 
were at home that Sunday after- 
noon sat silently -on the cots that 


ON A Seiesge ier 
Wy x we *. . ’ 


s ; * , ‘ . 
DeRuth Hazel ccoks Sunday dinner in the combination pantry- 


kitchen-bedroom of their flat with part—of the family gathered 


around her. * 


comprise shoot the ily furniture | 
listening. 


in their home, 


‘One 


sensed that all: of them, from 
Manon, 3, to Harvey, 19, were 


used to sitting quietly. 


You can't 


run freely across a rotting Hoor 


crowded with beds. 


6 


¥ 


AN EVICTION CASE against 
‘the Hazels was due for a: court 
tr¥fl‘two days later. In January, 
tenants of the four-flat building 
were notified that the building, 
sagging dangerously. at one end, 
would have to be raised from the 
ground, and that -they would re- 
main at their own risk. Three 
families found other dwellings. 


“We didn’t have a_ chance,” 


Hazel said, “So we had to take the 


risk. We stayed here while they 


pulled the place up and jut ‘con- 
crete blocks under it. Then. the 
landlady had the water shut ‘off. 
She thought that would drive us 
out. 

“We haves’ t had running water 
for two months now, and no gas 


£41 to cook with either.” 


-€nou 


The | owner (‘stopped accepting 
their fent, Hazel. told uS, and fi- 
nally served them with an eviction 
notice, . 

“We Cai stand living like this,” 
Mrs. Hazel said, “fighting the rats 
day and night, having to carry 
water from neighbors across the 
street for cooking and washing, 
never being able to eat anything 
but fried food, because the pot-| 
belly stove I. cook on. just never 
can get hot enough to : boil. any- 
thing.” 
* 

“AND when it does. get. hot 
”. interrupted . 7-year-old 
a : 

z stove, .; 


rae 


. ot +4 


“we have to: get out of} 
TOO; | it gets. so very hot from} 


against the 
in a South Side hovel. 


Nine-year-old Tressmer Hazel peers through a hole 


kitchen wall of his home. 


‘day after day, until my legs 
couldn’t carry me, looking for a 
place,’ Mrs. Hazel went on. “Col- 
ored folk said they were too 
crowded already. White folks on 
South Wood Street told me it was 
less trouble using their empty flat 
as a storehouse. 


“I decided then I'd go straight 
to Mayor Kennelly for help,” she 
continued, “But I never got past 


the guard outside the Mayor's 
office He said this wasn't the 
Mayor’s business He sent me to 
the OPA Then OPA sent me to 
the Chicago Housing Authority, 
‘and.there they gave me the same 
old answer — “Your family is too 


big. 
* 


JAMES HAZEL shook his head 
islowly. “Seems like we're: back 
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This is where the Hazel ’ 
at 4065 S. 


W enteortr. 


S EAE ee 


in the 


rats pushing us out from the inside, 
and the City Council blocking 
things from the outside. The way 
they kicked Alderman .Carey’s bill 
in the teeth, we werent hopetul 
there'd ever be new_ housirg for 
colored families again. 


“There's one hope now, though,” 
he said, as he told us of the help 
his union, Local 347 of the United 


‘Packinghouse Workers, had  se- 


cured for him through the Tenants 
Council of the Progressive og’ a: in 
his neighborhood. _ 

“The Council got a lawyer to 
represent us Tuesday morning in 
court, and they're getting up a 
committee: to help find us a place 
to live. We've found out there just 

ain't a chance nowadays otf 
ning a fight for housing by youf- 


“At first I “walked. and, walkesh;liwhere’ -— ‘started from ~ with the’ self, 


ve 


Oa 
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‘My Children! 


“I miss my children so bad. . . I don't know nos 


what te do.” 


' This was the cry. of a mother of 12, barred 

for life beh‘ad the gates of a Georgia prison for 
ainst a white man. — 

ere so bad with my children 


defending herself a 
| “I wish to be 


This was the prayer of Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram, 
condemned by Georgia justice which knows nei- 
ther truth nor mercy in its war on the Negro peo- 


ple. 


Mrs. Ingram visited at the Richmond County 


Prison Farm this week by a 


prominent women leaders, was fold that a nation- 
wide crusade for her freedom was under way. She | 


heard that President Truman 


-Mother’s Day a petition with a million signatures 
demanding her freedom and that of twd of her 
sons, doomed with her to live out their lives 


___ behind bars. 
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AUGUSTA, Ga. 


ittee of seven 


would receive on. 


laughed openly. 


Her calm bearin 
her inner stren ath, 
details of her life behind bars. 
She is forced to work in all kinds of weather ° 
despite the fact that the clothes provided for her 
are scanty. Clothes sent to her by her family were 
returned, except for one sweater. 
She must wait on table and tend the sick even 
though her own heart has been giving her trouble. 


“Thank you,” Mrs. Ingram srg simply. 
And then as her visitors we} 


again the one great wish o her life: 


“I'll be so glad to be back with my children. 
It hurts my heart -for my little children.” 


As she talked with her visitors, prison guards 
But Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram was 
more than a match for the armed soldiers of 
the state, more than a match for the abysmal 
insult of prison, more than a match for the stark 
tragedy of life in Georgia for a Negro woman. 
her pride unbending as steel, 
were revealed as she unfolded 


openly, she echoed 
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live in Georgia,” 


Family—included: 
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Is Cry of Rosa Lee | ngram | 


| Asked about ‘the’ prison food, Mrs. Ingram 
would not’ talk about it. = 
a Food, clothing, labor . . 
from her mind and heart the one overpowering 
thought—her childreg: 

—“T don't believe I would like my children to 
she said. i don’ t know what 
the people might do.” 

Her visitors—some of hci had traveled more 
than a thousand miles to bring Mrs. Ingram news: 
of the National Committee to Free the Ingram 


.. they cannot drive 


Mrs. W. A. Scott, of the Atlanta World; Mrs. 
_ Rose Blocker, Republican Federation of Women’s 


Clubs for Manhattan; Dr. Gene Weltfish, presi- 


dent of the Congress of American Women; Mrs. 
Alice Dunnigan, Associated Negro Press; Mrs. 
Maude White, secretary of the National Commit- 


“tee to Free fhe Ingram Family, Mrs. Ada B. Jack- 


son and Mrs. Therese Robinson of the Elks Civil 
Liberties Committee. 


- Davis Challenges 


Mayor’s Rat Drive 


By Peter R. Morrow | 
The war on rats in the vermin- 
infested slums. of Harlem will 


never be won until the “vicious 


ghetto system” under which New 
York City housing operates is 
broken. down, Councilman Benj- 
amin J. Davis charged this week. 

In a statement commenting on 
the city’s appropriation of $100,- 
000 to rid the city of its 15,000,- 
000 rats, Davis declared: 


“An appropriation of two-thirds 


of a cent per rat merely serves to 
focus attention on the eg tue Se 
overcrowded and rat-infested Jim- 
crow slums in which Negro and 


. Puerto Rican families are forced 


to live in New York City. 

“To protect the.lives and health 
of these victims of Jimcrow housing 
a vizorous anti-rat campaign must 


also be a campaign against the re- 


strictive covenant and the vicious 
ghetto system which creates the 
rat-breeding slums of Harlem, East 


Harlem, Bedford - Stuyvesant and 


the lower East Side.’ 

The $100,000 appropriation 
came as a result of a vigorous cam- 
paign -by the Harlem Editon of the 
Worker which exposed the case of 
the Lewis family, in which 9-year- 
old Johnny Lewis, 138 West 112 
St., was twice bitten by rats while 
he slept. Action by the’ Harlem 
Edition and-the Harlem Commu- 
nist Party resulted in the arrest and 
fining- of Nathaniel de Sanders, 
landlord of the building. 

The appropriation will pay for 
22 new building inspectors at 
$3,300 a year who will be charged 
with whipping landlords into line 
in stamping out < pace re 
housing violations. 

Mayor ODwyer said the emer- 
gency appropriation, was “some- 
thing that: should be ‘done’ be- 
cause of the “urgency” of the case. 
He pointed out the 127 cases of rat- 
bites have been reported this year, 
as against 434 for the entire year of 
1947. 

Deputy Housing Commissioner 
Jones annouticed the establishment 
of a “pilot area” in Harlem be- 
tween 110 and 120 St., and 5th 
Ave. and Morningside Ave., where 
the rat-menace is concentrated. 
~ Building inspectors will be author- 
ized to suspend the usual 30-day 
grace period for the correction of 
Violations. 

“The refusal of ‘Metropolitan 
Life_Insurance Co. to admit Ne- 
groes in Stuyvesant Town,” Davis 
Said, “is one examonle of thé vigor- 
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ous fight that must be conducted 
by the labor movement and demo- 
cratic forces to break down the 


\Meeting Monday to 


walls of New York's ghettos. 
“Mayor O'Dwyer and the city 
administration can no longer evade 


{the issue of Jimcrow housing by 


this appropriation or any other sop 
to their conscience for their respon- 
sibility in the perpetuation of Jim- 


crow. w 


oo —_ 


Wharf Jimcrow 


(Continued from Page 2A) 


ing the picketing) 23 years ago,” 
he said. 


| “Now we're starving today.” 
Not only starving. but some-|— 
times cooking without gas and 


going to bed in the dark. 

Grant showed me a notice from 
the Consolidated Edison Co., tel- 
ling him that the electric light had 
been cut off in his.home at 908 
Kelly St., because bills had not 
been paid for four months. 

The bills totaled $21. 

“I cant pay when I can’t get 
work,” he said. 

The Negro longshoreman had 
good news, however, when I 
visited his home in the Bronx 
that night. The lights were on 
again. His union brothers at Lo- 
cal 968’s headquarters at 357 
Furman St., Brooklyn, had taken 
up a collection to pay the Edison 
Co's. bills, although they were not 
much better off than he was. 

“We are all together in this 
fight. ... And well never quit,” 
he told me. “You'll see us picket- 
ing rain or shine until we win.” 

The Negro pickets are encour- 
aged by City Councilman Ben 
Davis's fighting resolution, de- 
manding work for his people. _ 

But groceries and funds are an 
immediate need. Their address is 
Local 968, ILA, S37 Furman St., 
Brooklyn. 


ithe Committee, in his eall to the 


Organize Jobless 

Under the slogan “Don’t starve 
to death—organize and fight,” the 
newly formed Committee for. Or- 
ganization of the Unemployed this 
week called a mass rally to de- 
mand jobs for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, and adequate relief for the 
johess. 


William Stanley, secretary of 


rally, warned that urgent mass ac- 
tion is necessary to fight the grow- 
ing emergency situation in Har- 
em. 

Speakers at the rally, slated for 
Elks’ Imperial Lodge, 160 W. 129 
St., Monday, April 11, at 7:30 
p. m., include Councilman Benja- 
main J. Davis, Ferdinand C. Smith, 
 secedtary of the Harlem Trade 
Union Council; Nina Evans, presi- 
dent of the Domestic Workers’ 
Union; Manuel Medina, Puerto 
Rican leader, and others. 


Trenton to Hold 
Rally for ‘Six’ 


A mass demonstration pro- 
testing against the framed convic-| 
tion of the Trenton “Six” was call- 
ed this week by the New Jersey 
Civil Rights Congress for April 12 
in Trenton. The rally will demand 
the intervention of Gov. Alfred 
Driscoll to save the innocent Ne- 
groes from the electric chair. 

The Civil Rights Congress also 
demanded the removal of Mario 
Volpe, Mercer County prosecutor 
who -ebtained the conviction of 
the “Six” at the same time that he 
ws privately handling a case for a 
nightclub that had refused to ad- 
mit Negroes. 

The Congress charged 
Volpe in so doing violated his oath 
to defend the Constitution of the 
United States and of New Jersey. 


Are you a culture vulture? Read 
news of books, Broadway and 
Hollywood daily and Sunday in 
The Worker. 


AN ANTI-LYNCHING bill has 
been presented to the Senate. 
Looks like the time is just about 
ripe for Truman to take another 
vacation at Filibuster-by-the-Sea, 
his beach at Key West, Fla. 


AN eboncaner told a con- 
gressional committee that the cur- 
rent business slump is “just an 
economic burp—not a bellyache.” 
A friend of our was burped off his 
job Six months ago and can’t find 
another. His landlord, who has 
been bellyaching for the rent, 
threatens to burp him into. the 
'|street. Our friend ‘worries about 


bonate of soda. | : 


SECRETARY oF THE ARMY 
Kenneth Rayall doesn’t believe in 


writ 


weer sa into a 
he! ‘Sdviet® Union... | ‘te rig Tae 


... Not So Funny 


|says he. 


money—and all he needs is bicar- 


versial” matter like Jimcrow, he is 
Old Man Caution. Non-segrega-" 
tion should be experimented with 
before Army Jimcrow is abolished, 
He suggests that soldiers 
volunteer for a mixed unit. This 
principle of calling for volunteers 
is attractive. ‘ Higher taxes should 
be put on a volunteer basis. And 
only volunteers should be drafted 
into the Army, natch. 


* 


oO UR LILYWHITE colleges 
and Jimcrow Army ‘are forging 


that bh 
* system. 


UN TO GET FREEDOM PLEA 


FOR ROSA LEE 


™~ 


INGRAM 


The case of Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram will be put before the 
Commission on Human Rights of the United Nations the we 
before Mothers Day, it was announced yesterday by the Nationak 


Committee to Free the 
the Theresa Hotel. 


Ifgiam Family, at a press conference at 


-President Truman will be presented on Mothers Day witha 4 
million signatures urging him to “use your executive power to free 


Mrs. Ingram,” 


it was announced. 


Present‘at the press conference were: Dr. Gene Weltfish, pres- 
ident of the Congress of American Women; Mrs. Ada B. Jackson, 
Brooklyn civic leader and vice president of the Ingram Committee; -\ 
and Mrs. Maude White, secretary of the committee. 

Mrs. Jackson revealed that after seeing Mrs. Ingram, the dele- 
gation went to Atlanta to see Gov. Herman T almadge, but he was 
out. They left a statement urging Talmadge to “grant Mrs. Rosa 


_ pee Ingram and her two sons their freedom.” 


a 


Eyes on Africa 


By “Vigilans” 


WITH THE CONTINUA- 


TION of the General Assembly 
meeting starting this “week at 
Flushing Meadows, the atten- 


' tion of the people of Africa — 


and, I hope, also of Negroes and 
others in the United States — 
‘will be centered on one of the 
most important matters on the 
Assembly’s agenda: what is to 
be done with the formér Italian 


colonies of Libya, Eritrea and . 


Italian Somaliland. 

Here is a situation very similar 
to the post-World War I period 
when the yigto rious . European 
allies, Britain®’ France and Bel- 
gium, split up Germany’s Afri- 
can colonies an ng themselves, 
adding to their already large 
African colonial possessions. 
This was done within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations 
mandate system which, in turn, 
gave rise to the UN trusteeship 


But we mustn't be fooled by 
words, It makes no difference 
whether you call them man- 
dates or trust territories or 
something else; they remain col- 
onies like all the other colonies 

_of the imperialist powers. 
~ THE FUNDAMENTAL ques- 
tion to be decided out at Flush- 
ing Meadows .is whether there 
is to be another imperialist divi- 
sion of spoils or whether a sin- 
cere effort will be made to allow 
the peoples in the former Italian 


. colonies to achieve positive steps 


toward freedom and self-gov- 
ernment. 

I heartily recommend the kind 
of solution which has been pro- 
posed by. the Council rican 
Affairs in its, petition to~ the 
U. S. Delegation to the UN. 
That petition pointed out that 
“Ethiopia is the only nation that 
has any claims, other thdn the 
claim of imperialist conquest, to 
_any of the territories in dispute.” 


ahead toward new triumphs for 
American democracy, This fall 
the Army will import 300 Axis 
subjects, including former Nazis. | 
These prize packages will get free 
scholarships to the same colleges 
that cold-shoulder ‘Negro students 
and Jewish students and students 
‘of Italian extraction. Tht is what 
is known. in. ' 


aciennnniedaiemeia 


It urged that it be remembered 
that “Africa belongs to the Afri- 
cans.” 

IT IS PRETTY self-evident 
that both the Americar and 
British Delegations to the UN 
in dealing with this question will 
have as their primary objective. 
to enlarge their own sphere of 
control in that part of the world 
bordering on the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea; and the Indian 
Ocean, in order to draw still 
tighter the military encirclement 
of the Soviet Union and its East- 
ern European allies. Following 
the Atlantic Pact, we may ex- 
pect to have a Mediterranean | 
Pact, a Middle-Eastern Pact, 
etc., etc. 

We may expect:these devel- 
opments, that is, unless on the 
question of the Italian colonies, 
the North Atlantic Pact,' and 
other similar issues. you Ameri- 
cans demand and, by@your vig- 
orous action, achieve a halt in 
the drive toward war. Speaking 
not as an American but as an 
African, I myself say that the 
demand for a just solution of the 
Italian colonies problem is an 
important and integral part of 
the entire world struggle for 
peace today. 


ee Party Barred; 
e N. Y. Restaurant 


A ruling on the books since 
1918 was challenged this week by 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
when a party composed of two 
white and two Ngero women were 
refused service by a midtown res- 
taurant. 

The NAACP said it would con- 
test the action of the restaurant, 
which is based on a decision by 
New York's’ Appellate Division 
that “mixed” groups can be refused 
service without violating civil 
rights legislation. , 
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Shostakovich 


The renowned Soviet composer presents the 
facts of Soviet culture, and his view of the 
role of the intellectual in the struggle of two 
artistic schools of thought. 


DDT Is Poisoning You 


Peter ‘Stone sets forth the most recent in- 
formation about the widely heralded insecti- 
cide — and offers a program. : 


‘White Supremacists’ 
Over Panama < 3. HR > 
| \\ 3 ie ¢ ’ - “4 2 oe | ete) TT “e a a - 
Official U. S. Government policy is one of _ | a < , 

Jimcrow discrimination. How the qual 


standard works. 


Karl Marx 


‘The man and his teaching — old facts given 
a new meaning by the mockery at Foley 
‘Square. As told by David Goldway. 


A Short Story 


“Walk to the Moon,” by Philip Bonosky, seit eS were TS 
complete in this issue. ) tae sas Pee betes ; 
Also columns by Ted Tinsley and others, Fee s eles 

comment on current theatrical and cultural de- — }.6\"gugace 
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A didi attons from the New, York County Cotnniiveniet Party’ protests to Federal sches | ‘Harold 
Medina his refusal to accept a deposition from ailing Communist national chairman William Z. Foster. 
Left to right: Ben Simonowsky, press: direvtor; Armando Roman, waterfront organization secretary; 
Mercedes Arroya, Lower Harlem organizer; Josh Lawrence, waterfront organizer; Juan Emmanuelli, 
Esther Cantor, legislative director; Everett Thomas, Harley youth director, and 


> 


“editor, “Liberacion” 
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Herbert Wheeldin, Harlem region organizer. 


By Viniie Mitchell | 

As if by some behind-the-scéne directing Karl J sine 
societies on. three college campuses. in the City of New York 
were suspended this week, or put. on probation . for the 


rest.of the ‘school year. ° The blow? 
against- academic freedom:on the manding. the lifting of the suspen- 


student level also included another |5!08 ©” © the. Kar] "Marx ph 
campus” group at Columbia Uni- pointed out to school authorities 


at they were violating the Bill 
Tx Gon eg : ail ~ — ae Rights of the National Students 


bli Jat k f the | Association, which holds that stu- 
Feinharg wee kik wey she dents have the right to invite and 


“thought control” clamp on “the||istén_ to speakags of their own 


school system: choosing. 
The three institutions where the SCHOOL AUTHORITIES are 


Karl Marx groups were attacked|tTying to throttle discussion of 
were Brooklyn College, Hunter dynamic ideas on the campus by 
College. and Columbia University. prohibiting any student. group 
So-called infraction of rules were|from inviting as a speaker a per- 


given by school authorities as the}Son - under judicial consideration.” 
excuse to curtail the activities of This ruling is especially devised 


—Daily Worker photo by Peter 
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Hackies Faced Three Foes; 
Union Leadership Flopped 


By Bernard Burton 


As this is being diihtent | ‘militarit New York taxi workers are striving to buck a 


strikebreaking offensive of bitterly open-shop employers, scab-herding police and union- 
To this plight has been added a feeling that the workers must also 


buck the ineptitude—if not worse ©: 


hating newspapers. 


—of the ‘officials of District 50, 
United Mine/Workers of America. 

For never in the history of ‘this 
industry had’a strike—and there} 
had been many of them-—started 
under such favorable auspices. On 
Friday, the first day of the strike, 
the walkout was solid; every big 
fleet was tied up and ‘scarcely an 
independent -owner-driver was to 
be found on the streets. — - 

But by Wednesday, ‘sixth day of 
the ‘strike, some estimated. that 50: 
percent of the cabs were rolling. 
The> union lowered its estimate 
from 95 percent effective to 75 per- 
cent. | 
. True, most of this was due ‘to 
what the fleet operators described 
as a “magniifcent” police job: Not 
only were the 3,200 specially as- 
signed police out to protest the 
scabs; they“had undertaken the as- 
signment of bulldozing the strikers 
back to their jobs. 

Independent owner-drivers were 
summoned before Police Depart- 
mé2nt Hack Bureau inspectors whc 
demanded. to “know where their 
cobs were during the strike. The 
Hack Bureau -holds disciplinary 
power over drivers, and for inde- 
pendents ‘this. virtually means the 
power of economic life or death. 

‘ i * . ; 

PICKETS were arrested for such 
things as calling a scab by his right 
name, Cops undertook to circulate 
coffee pots and any place where 
groups of strikers’ congregated to 
cry the strike was over and to tell 
them to go back to work. ~~ 

They approached outright com- 
pany stooges with proposals on 
how to. round up scabs and with 
assurances of “protection.” The 
goons and employers were so em- 
boldened by police activities that 
one owner summoned up enough} 
courage to take it upon himself to 
assault a striker after ordering him 
off the sidewalk. It was the striker 
Who was arrested. 

And beating the drums. for the 
employers, their goons and the cops 
were the commercial newspapers, 
ae became for all practical pur- 

» hanse- organs for the héet 
tb: Each issue was aimed 
at intimidating and confusing the. 
—" and at luring them back to 
wo 


- 


to keep Communist leaders ‘ away 
from students. who: are interested 
in exposing the phony. “force: and 
violence” charge against the 12 
leaders. It was used against How- 
ard Fast, anti-fascist writer facing 

a jail term for contempt, last year. 

At Columbia University, .both 
the Karl Marx society and the Pro- 
gressive Students of Columbia 
were placed on probation “for the 
remainder of the academic year.” 
These ‘groups which have not 
changed their pattern of activity 
during the year were suddenly 
found to be disregarding ‘ ‘regula- 


At Brooklyn’ College, the Karl|$ 
Marx Society was suspended for 
the rest of the ‘school year because 
of an off-the-camipus meeting at 
which Henry .Winston, one of the 
12.. Communist. defendants, ap-/* 
peared. .Three leaders of the 
group. — Abraham Barnett, presi- 
dent; Al Goldstein, vice-president 
and Gerald Kutler, secretary—were 
suspended. But mass protests by 
‘students forced a reduction | of 
‘their suspension to one day. 
Brooklyn: antes students, wad 


papers. | | “*they: knew what they | 
would face before :they walked out 
at the call of District -50. | 
What.they had not expected w2: 
that. the. union officials would do 


take elementary steps to set dire a | 
strike sap een 
: a 


mass picketing schedules, relief, 
setups, garage ‘comiittees, strike 
‘bulletins, mass meetings to inform 
the strikers of all progress.: The 
answer -to .a number of delegations 
which visited union offices was a 
flat no. 

‘ACD. “Denny” Lewis, head of: 
District 50 and brother of John L., 
would ‘of meet with any rank and 
filers,, He &nnounced that 350 or- 
ganizers were being brought in to 
“protéct” the strikers. One six-foot- 
plus:hackie scoffed‘ when he heard 
the annouricemeént from Lewis. “Do 
gE look: like I ‘need protection?” 

“Leéwis.also‘removed Leon Zwick- 
ér; Tegional ‘director who had called 
the- ‘strike. He- appointed a com- 
mittee of other directors to take 
over, but’ still no mass meetings, 
no picketing schedules, no strike 
puiletins—jnst no. real strike ma- 


nothing to.-unite the strikers. and |. 


THE: ‘WORKERS urged regular) 


chinery. 
Finally, more than 100 strikers 


Lewis in Washington, declaring 
flatly that the strike “faces: dis- 
integration” because his union staff 
in New York was “either inéapable 
or unwilling” to take steps that 
could save the union. They. urged 
John L. Step in and, were await-' 
ing a reply as this pa 

eo oe hours, ‘i = 

éy were waiting at th Irvi 

Plaza strike PC ch ac in New 
York City—a group of rank and 
filers who had taken it upon them- 
selves to work out further strategy 
because the union officials had “no 
statement” to make to.the men and 
women they had called on strike 
except to red- bait rank-and-file 
leaders. 


Condemn Gas Bombs 


yers.Guild has condemned the use 
of tear gas by police in the Fa- 
wick Airfle< varike: by Local 735, 


But the a expected little 


-basses, - cops and’ chiré: Wot ers; CIO: Pere oT tit teen 


dispatched a telegram to John L.|§ 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Cleve-| 
land Chapter of the National Law-| 


tions.” ** ‘The: Marxist Society al- 
Fegoally called an “imauthorized” 
meeting last week and. the Pro- ; 
‘gressive Students were assailed for 
| substituting speakers names which 
were not originally, scheduled for 
a meeting last Thursday. The 
Marxist group was told that fur- 
ither * ‘misconduct’ would result in 
“suspension or withdraway of uni- 
versity privileges.” 

As for Hunter College, the Karl 
Marx Society was suspended from 
the campus last Friday. for: “con- 
duct unbecoming a chartered 
club.” 

Students are not taking these 
attacks lying down. They, as well 
as teachers and parents. intend to 
fight against the new “bookburn- 
ings” and “loyalty” caths, as the 
greatest hindrance to the exchange 


of free ideas. 


VISITED MRS. INGRAM | 


Jefferson School | 
Starts New Term 

The sixth spring term of the 
Jefferson School opens Monday. 
A wide and varied program of 
more than 100. courses in econom- 
ics, politics, history, philosophy, 
science, literature, music and art 
is being offered for this 10-week 
sessions Among the new courses: 
The Economics of U. S. Foreign 
Policy, with Victor Perlo, former 
chief statistician of the OPA;. Hu- 
man Nature, with Francis Bartlett, 
author and_ psychiatrist: Great 
Masters of World Literature, with 
Dr. . Annette Rubenstein and. 
guests; The Develonment of‘ the 
Family and Private Property, with 
Jerome Rauch, anthropologist, re- 
cently returned from a year's field 
work in Micronesia. | 


. _ Mrs. Ada oop (left), Soaks clninith and political leader, 
and Miss. Maide. White, administrative sécretary of the National 
Committee to Save the Ingram Family, on their return from a visit 
with Mrs. Resa Lee Ingram in a Georgia prison. Mrs. Ingram and 

two of her teen-age sons were railroaded to prison for life; because 
~ white _ was killed when they ‘lefen ted themselves against 

is attac 


4 CITY PEACE RALLIES MONDAY AND TUESDAY 


Rallies to fight the North Atlantic war radio commentator, and local leaders... In 
pact and the coming depression will be addition to appraising the communities of 
‘held at four borough-wide meetings, April _ the dangers of atombomb diplomacy and 
11 and 12, Monday and Tuesday evenings, ~ Aits attendant economic crisis, the meetings 
under the auspices of the American Labor _ aim will be to engage all 200,000 ALP en- 
Party now engaged in a. powerful . pence rolled members in the.peace offensive. 
crusade, The rallies will -be held at Sunnyside. 

Featured as FDR insitiittale. the meets Arena, in Queens; and Grand Concourse | 

ing will hear Henry A. Wallace, Progres. - Hotel, in the Bronx, on April 11, and at - 
sive Party leader; Rep. Vito Marcantonio, Manhattan Center and the Brooklyn 


United Electrical, Radio &. Ma- | 


ALP ’ state’ chairman. William’ Gailmor, Academy of Music; April 12,5 '*"*"* #4 


SAS 


Sheriff's deputies yank Morris Stamm, chief steward of Fawick 
Airflex Plant Local 735, United Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 


‘ ers (CIO), off the picketline for the second time in a week for 


allegedly violating a “peaceful picketing” injunction issued against 
these strikers. Violence flared at this Cleveland, O., plant after 


|the electorate on this issue as well. 


ie _ police and deputies attacked pickets with clubs and tear gas. 

-Here’s Full Text of 
eo * 

Marcantonio Labor Bill 


8lst CONGRESS | 
Ist Session 
H.R. 259 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- January 3, 1949 


Mr. Marcantonio introduced the’ following bill; which was 


referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


A BILL 
“To repeal the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, and 
to reenact the National Labor Relations Act, 1935, and for other 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
: That the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, is hereby 
repealed. 
_ Section 2. The National Labor Relations Act, as enacted by 
the Congress, July 5, 1935, is hereby reenacted. ee 
Section 3. The United State Conciliation Service is hereby 
reeStablished with the Department of Labor. | 3 
' Section 4. The Act known as the “Norris-LaGuardia Act” 
and entitled “An Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for other 
urposes, approved March 23, 1932, shall be and remain in full 
orce and effect. 
Section 5. The term of office of all members of the National 
Labor Relations Board shall terminate upon the effective date of 
this Act, and the President, with the advice and consent of the 


‘Senate, shall appoint the members of said Board in the number and 


for the terms provided by the National Labor Relations Act of 1935. 

Section 6. Any party to any proceedings, pending before the 
National Labor Relations Board on the effective date: of this Act 
may, within sixty days after the effective date of this Act, make 
application to the Board to dismiss such proceedings or to modify 
or set aside any order or certification made in such proceedings, 
and the Board shall dismiss such proceedings or modify and set 
aside such order or certification, if and to the textent that it finds 
such proceeding, order or certification is not authorized by the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935. Any party to any proceed- 
ing before any court of the United States which has resulted in an 
order or decree based upon or arising out of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, may, within sixty days after the effective date 
of this Act make application to such court to modify or set aside 
such order or decree if, and to the extent that it finds that such 


order or decree is not authorized by the National Labor Relations 


Act of 1935. 
Section 7. If any provisions of this Act, or the application of 


- guch provision to any person or circumstances, shall be held in- 


valid, the remainder of this Act, or the application of such provision 


- to, persons or circumstances other than those as to which it is held 
‘invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


Section 8. This Act shall take effect immediately upon its 


"'ward bill repealing Taft-Hartley 


enactment. 
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-©By Rob F. Hall 


| WASHINCTON —The 


one day after its re-opening fol- 
lowing the Easter recess. | | 

Certain alarmed labor™~ circles 
realize that the 81st Congress has 
gone so far in repudiating the 
November mandate of the voters 
that it will not. hesitate to defy 


These circles’ point’ out that 
with Congressmen leaving for a 
10-day visit to their home dis- 
tricts starting April 15, there is 
an opportunity for the _ trade 
unions to bring pressure to bear 
before the final showdown. The 
thinking here is that not a single 
day should pass without every 
Congressman being visited by a 
delegation of AFL and CIO mem- 
bers from locals, district lodges, 
central bodies and state councils. 


If this front porch lobby is con- 
ducted vigorously, many believe 
there will be a noticeable change 
in the political climate when Con- 
gress resumes April 25 and begins 
@énsideration of Taft-Hartley re- 
peal on the following day. 


x 


A CHANGE in the political cli- 
mate is certainly needed. During 
the past week optimism of repeal 
advocates reached its lowest ebb. 


The House committee, after re- 
jecting the Kelley resolution to 
place before the House a simple 
resolution repealing the Taft- 
Hartley Act and restoring the 
Wagner Act, voted 13 to 10 on 
March 24 to report the adminis- 
tration measure, known as_ the 
Thomas-Lesinski Bill. 


Chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee John Lesinski at first asked 
for a closed rule. This would 
block any amendments from the 
floor. Taking advantage of this, 
the reactionary majority on the 
Rules Committee insisted on a 
point-by-point discussion of the 
Thomas-Lesinski Bill as ‘a- neces- 
sary prelude to giving the com- 
mittee a closed rule. But this 

s pure fraud. Congressmen 
like Gene Cox (D-Ga), Howard 
Smith (D-Va), Williams Colmer 
(D-Miss) and Clarence Brown 
(R-O) never had any intention of 
coming through with a closed rule. 
Their aim was a filibuster—to hold 
the bill as long as possible before 
the committee. 


After a week of this, Lesinski 
withdrew his request for a. closed 
rule and it was generally known 
on Capitol Hill that Speaker of 
the House Sam Rayburn (D-Tex) 
ordered an ‘open rule, 


* 


THE TEMPER of the. Con- 
gress has undergone a considera- 
ble change since the new House 
convened kate in January. At that 
time the memory of Nov. 2. was 
fresh in the minds of the members 
as well as the lobbyists... Had a 
repealer been before the, House 
early in February, some think it 
would have been shouted to pas- 
sage. But, since then, ‘President 
Truman has made it clear that he 
has neither the desire nor the 
ability to give leadership to a tri- 
umphant movement to redeem his 
compaign pledges. — 


President Truman rejected la- 
bors demand for a _ straightfor- 


and restoring the’ Wagner Act. 
Instead he gave his blessings to a 
one-package deal combining re- 
peal with several amendments 
which ‘would bar national strikes 
in certain industries and keep the 
Taft-Hartley restrictions on _ sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes. 

The bill which most perfectly 
answered thé requirements ‘of Ia- 
bor was-the Marcantonio Bill, 
which was in the first place a re- 
pealer. It would restore the Wag- 
nier Act and the Nofris LaGuardia 


leaders appears to be in great d 
issue on-April 26. This will be 


j 
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repeal of the: hated. Taft-Hartléy |law ‘which had been. so 


blandly promised by President Truman and so confidently expected by top AFL and CIO 
anger. Congress announced it would take up the repeal 


—~—CS 


atin 


- 


Capitol Notes. 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


recorded roll call vote by Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio (ALP-NY), who 
offered an amendment prohibiting 
segregation in enlistments because 
of race, creed. or:color in enlist- 
ments, rhaintenance and selection 
of officers in Spars, the House 
voted 193 to 153 for the proposal. 
It was the first civil rights vote in 
the 8lst Congress and a major 
test of campaign promises. 


Bonner .(D-NC), : 
author of the bill 
establishing the 
Spars as a peace- Fe 
time ~branch of Bg 
the Coast Guard, Bee eee 
‘arose to offer a 
motion to recom- 
mit the measure 
and its amend- : 
ment. _ eS 
Another rol] See 2 oe 
pe sor Ne = the Bt? H. C, BONNER 
request failed for lack of support. 
On a division vote in which the 
names of House members are not 
recorded, the House adopted 
Bonners motion, 107 to 89. Many 
of the Representatives who had a 
few minutes before voted for Mar- 
cantonios amendment abstained 
from voting on the motion, send- 
ing the bill back to committee. 

6% 


Delay on Bills Attributed to 

Administration Dissention 
Senate Majority Leader Scott 

Lucas (D-Ill) has warned the Sen- 

ate that its failure to act on numer- 

Ous important es 

bills during the 

three months it 

has been sitting 


will. probably 


mean a special 
session. Sched- 
uled to adjourn 
July 31,. it is. 
doubtful whether 
it_can finish the 
work by that 
time on the legis- 
lative program 
promised by President Truman 
and the Democratic Party. 

The only major piece of legis- 
lation which has come out of the 
Senate is the rent-raising rent con- 


trol bill. | 


Lucas blaims the Republicans, 
and especially their insistance on 
prolonged debate on new Mar- 
shall Plan funds. . But the real 
reason is the contradiction within 
the Administration. Although the 
Democratic leadership has prom- 
ised a — of progressive do- 
mestic legislation, it has no desire 
or determination to have good 
measures enacted. The result. is 
a lack of leadership in Congress 
which in turn has caused the log- 
jam now disturbing the party 
chiefs. : 


SEN. SCOTT LUCAS 


No sooner had the vote besa 
fannounced when Rep. Herbert 


BUT QUICKLY RETURN TO NORMAL °* 


WASHINGTON.—The House did*the 
times this week when in the space of 25 minutes it barred discrimina- 
| tion in Coast Guard women’s reserves and. then killed the entire bill 
to erase its action, Forced into a® | = 


| 


CONGRESSMEN ‘VOTE AGAINST JIMCROW — 


\ 


>. 


fastest flipflop of modern 


people are demanding action are: 
housing, civil rights, Taft-Hartley 


repeal, health, federal aid to edu- 
cation and extension of social se-" 


curity and raising the minimum 
wage. ee 

Bills which the White House 

is .demanding are: Reciprocal 

trade, ratification of the North At- 

lantic Pact, tax increases, military 

lend-lease and anti-spy legislation. 
co 


Funds for Witchhunters, 
None for Unemployed 
To enable the Federal Bureau 


i | of Investigation to intensify its war 


against Communists and progres- 


|sives, a House Appropriation Com- 


mittee jacked up FBI fund re- 
quests this week. The House was 
expected to rubber stamp the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

The FBI will get over $52-mil- 
lion, an increase of close to $9 mil- 


lion above: the amount. it’ was. 


given last year. The same com- 
mittee, in reporting out the Labor- 
Federal Security Agency appro- 
priation bill several weeks ago, 
trimmed down requests for more 
furrds to provide compensation to 
unemployed workers. 


* 
New Marshall Plan Outlay 
Assured Despite Haggling 


Bi-partisan Senate leaders were 
having a tough time this week in 
shortening debate on new Mar- 
shall Plan funds, but. they were 
successful in fighting off most of 
the amendments opposed by the 
State Department. Final passage 
was assured. 

Authority for the European Re- 
covery Program expired. April 3. 


The administration bill would ap-~ 


propriate $5,580,000,000 to con- 
tinue the program. 

The reauest of ECA Adminis- 
trator Paul Hoffman for a free 
hand in using foreign vessels to 
ship ECA goods 2a 
to Europe was POR SS 


|rejected. T he 
}| Senate 


adoptéd 


an amendment 


‘by Sen. Marren Bey 


Magnuson (D-W) 
calling for the Ras 
use of American 
flag vessels for at 
least half of all 
cargoes.~ 

Efforts of a Re- 
publican faction 
led by: Sen. Robert Taft (R-O) to 
cut the total amount of. Marshall 
Plan funds by 20 and then 10 per- 
cent failed when the bi-partisan 
steamroller got into action. 

* 


Real Estate Lobby | 
Gloats Over Rent Bill 


Sen a 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


The. National Association of 
state Boards, chief instru- 
f the real estate, lobby, 
that the new 
“far short of 


Real 
ment 
bragged on Monda 
rent control law. fe 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Among the bills on which the 
By ALAN 


Point of Order = ™ 4uax 


UNABLE TO FIND evidence that the Communist 
leaders have conspired to advocate force and violence, the 
court now charges them with conspiracy to smile when 


Act and make federal labor law 
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stoolpigeons testify, against them, 9.) oe 
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‘: Spal ) in Minors Ask. Probe. of 


Jeep ante ae par geste 
is Addadia: Pact heen bots ceed wath, si sl ahaiiiees; toate lockial-cubd cock aos Bid tad a the coc eo 


3 thusiasth in the Senate is otk bab ear the deep-down worry of the average Ameri-/\— 
.. can. The State Department is begi: — to A asad fhat the rw of signing = be-|. “THE FIRST ‘WEEK. of debate 


"fore they are discussed and rati-@— 
just as m as in | : : ) 
ag gS ee ‘stands out in ‘he first | genni met) 3 Ce : : he 1 i ,\ecSunee aie as epee ing— 
‘week of public debate is the-fact |. F=@} —— tite” sor.) Pima 4 SQ £111 |reopening ‘of the UN General As-| tic 
that there is time to ‘delay’ this |: fu 2 — A teed | bape es : 4sembly, Australia’s ‘foreign minis- 
¥ — “to ep RAe dlebate -it;} “CP oF mgt 14 ~~ 1 ter, Herbert Vere Evatt, was com- 
-and even to defeat it—if popular oe * By Cf ie regional gree-} 
worry is conyerted into organized Je rae Ee ith | , Mas —— naBicrew ria - the that i it aan not ret sa 
activity. lim CN, Ht ° tet At | [UN Charter. - of life. It doesnt .want interne- 
- The cost of converting Europe; |. : . 4 a # | _|tional cooperation. But: to millions 
into am armed: camp is.coming to} | “_ZAN | Ay bet ee: : | ee ,| of Americans who suppert the UN, 
the fore as a major talking-point in ~ a 1A I¥ | : >>| | and are being. told that the -pact 
. the- Senate, which probably won't} at PR ANE | , >|dees the same, this dash of eold 
' . .get tothe pact-at all before a sum-| er wg * aa svapanen es to the UN:| water ought to be an a 
mer session or a special session. bas 2 | al lin any Pa donee we : + 
wae age eng’ vegas 8 “ ft. . - ~~ ; 7 pm up. ‘again. and again, for it T NOBODY has yet ‘said 
$900,000,000 - this . unless. | > 2 pat oe Ci cay Lamy <= ew i WHA 
taxes are boasted, the cost CR ee te es | : - 4 acl hem, decide: of it. | clearly—except for the Communist 
program which .ranges close to|. | i ee ees The — S Journal last Party, and Henry Wallace’s broad- 
two billion dollars for this year a 24986. at 4949 M day did ae, rey it 5 cast last. Gunday—is that “American 
alone is causing od a Second- } HITLER: “Dear General, ['m TRUMAN: “Dear General, I am} to mince its words. | security could be. served by taking 
thoughts | in, Washington. ~The! sending’ ie some German auto- sending you a German automobile “Propagande notwithstanding ” a totally. different action: a Peace 
ee economic Pea # a De I mobiles. *. factory, ... say the ‘hard-boiled editors; “the| Pact ar the Soviet Union. . 
Nourse ‘ A sc Pact does nulli *n-|~ For what greater security could 
pean wailing Sica ind all their;millions now backing the World| Atlantic Pact does nullify the prin-|" ese-then = aineiaiedas on 


edn t ‘the - 
Weiner abiless a“ Congress for Peace, which opens| ciples of the UN. It is all very well. 
non - > aggression with Russia? 


tary budget* is: kept within the {allies who want: peace. It means, : ope 
, April 20; con to talk of .the. being in - 
that the American jin Paris, on Apr convincing | to o one g con Wouldn't that automatically relieve 


een billion figure, th furthermore, 
— iadlaeioy. Arve my pnd Chief of Staff intends to make|them that it will be their towns, formity with. the charter. of the|, 
-. quickly:-noted: that-~Republican | Western Europe the battleground. their villages, their women and other,” this. newspaper -continues, ‘all of western Europe, and start 
. Perhaps that thought satisfies|children who will feel the brunt| “but the article of the UN Charter|ttade and commerce geing with 
eastern Europe? Wouldn't that in 


~ Sen. Kenneth “Wherry'’s attempt 
- to shave down the ERP a ropria- | de Gau . But it will alarm the of warfare. to which the Atlantic Pact con- 
tion got just two votes than itself spare us armaments, ‘militari-- 

| the one-third that would be SS OD SS OF Sm Cm A Ye mS ee ce ee eee emo — ~.- dent Evatt of Australia, the Hung- zation, the danger : ‘of plunging all 
— ‘caldiedk ths pact oT ken st : : : ‘arian, government slo asnestenl of western Europe into civil war? 
| . | >’ g ‘that such UN action would consti-| What the country needs is’ time 


Senate. ftute intervention in the nation’s|to debate, to realize how danger- 


| 7 | oY  \1 | internal affairs. ous the pact is, and time’ to~hear 

ecu mor n = cata Beg E O rel Nn at : atc/ | ) || With acceptance by the steer-|the positive alternative—an Ameri- 

ters, who sed the act on the} : | . m I || ing committee of the question ‘on can-Soviet settlement. 

assumption that large arms ship- | BW ) the Assembly. agenda, debate in : 

ments would be _ forthcoming} : Sa E/ | the 58-nation Political Committee |, J * T 
eee would follow. | | PRICES © us 


quickly, now face the reservations sen 
expressed by Charles de Gaulle, | ig pe age 4 N ALL 
the French apprentice dictator. Anglo-U. S. War Clique paie cominittee ‘for UN: action. ‘China Peace Talks _ O iain 
De Gaulle said that France shou 7 . U. S. delegate Warren R. Austin People’s Armies Re . A 


reserve her okay on the pact until 
‘she sees how much arms she will} LAKE SUCCESS.—Acceptance/ puppets Australia and Bolivia we ES : ead lt “aise oil RUSS A ISRAEL 


get, and whether France, rather | of fascist; Franco Spain into the| both of whom had also sponsored south of the Yangte River,” the 


than England, ‘will be the fulcrum leieite of nati loo resolutions attacking “the alleged pods am . 
ee violation of human rights in-the| Communist radio declared  this{ ALL OTHER 


of the remilitarization and strate- 
one of the major pieces of busi- é Ae 
trials. But while Austin called for}week as peace talks with the Kuog Pe MOUNTRIES 


gic planning for Western Europe. sige 
This note of hesitation, co-|mess which the Anglo-American] action under the ‘peace “treatiés. mintang got under way. Whethe’ £ 


inciding with the great peace | bloc may attempt to push through| with Hungary and Bulgaria, the} , 
movement led by the Left which|the UN General Assembly. The| others invoked the UN. Charter | pegerse Kuomintang accepts off ™ 
opposes the pact in principle, UN body which resumed sessions | instead. rejec ts e € t-point a er “3 MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY. FILLED 
shows how warily Western Europe Austin was. vromotly chilideil gram put forth by Mao Tze-tung, |} © : 

this week, one day after the At- aa 8&C'\the broadcast, warmed, the Lib-|] RY D. MAHLER, Inc. 


regards the great adventure. lath’: Weak. wenn by Polish _ delegate, «Julius Katz- eration Army ‘will “eventually ad- | 
BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 


Bradley, A chief . : 
“of pen yo eee aattela a signed in Wash- Suchy,* who termed the -U.- S:| vance.” At the same time, while| 
ington, is also to move a violation of the Charter, Nanking dispatches claimed the|} Teke Third Ave. “Ll” to 161s? St. Selon 


omt with his speech to the | 
“a = War. Vet- consider the dis- and defended the Mindszenty| peace talks had been halted after CYpress 2-7300 
erans Tuesday es RE F ion of ey r Vata | confession as justified and substan-|one day, to be resumed Saturday, | MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. 
night at the Wal- [Re fr 25 funionn 3 {tiated by “confession ‘in — ‘the “Communist radio demanded Between 34th and 35th Streets 
dorf-Astoria. For | amammmicoomes. §=The 4 | court.” arrest’ and punishment of Chiang MURRAY HILL 5-2468 
Bradley: made it [bo MMMM Honcwrisn lace In_a letter to Assembly Presi-____(Continued on Page 12) 
p lain that t h € . = eB st % marketer 2 " “a ate - ; . 
means shifting Bie: : i Mindszen t y-is' 


American power Bi ows due to receive a 
> “Rye 2 propa anda 
oe ora _ Sefferson School 
the heart of Eu: A UN, investigation - of - the 
es The ick eee os _ a ‘nba as . we alleged viola- 
AD | tion uman ‘rights .in the con- 
of reconquering. Ss 
- Bhrope etre we Dak nore vitin of Protea lees m Bo | pring Term 
. be swallowed abroad, says Brad-|~ 7 , 
“a Therefore. Europe must -be mien. for pro-Franeo ac peeves . pe AO oe 
a ae Tine has dat - \*. }adopt a motion, which any one off = ~~ hes re 
ft tis Tine has “double ol several: Latin "American gover ‘REGISTRATION NOW GOING ON 
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> ae shows. that to be effective} set- asics the UN ban dip] , 
i rs ~ ‘Ktlantic, Pact architects un-: ‘matic relations ectarmaaligage ts se | | | . DAILY 2-10 P.M. 
sao Pandas pee ‘ré-\|‘nations and dbo. Sook by clear 
erm Europe. is | implication, make ban a dead . asses 
necessary, including” the raising of | etter by defeating any proposal io . a Begi on Tomerrow 
April 1, 1949 


. tremendous armies, aid. undoubt- reaffirm the UN acti 
edly armies from among the west- —e gent 
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European’ Left has claimed from 
acre 7 : that the pact means , 
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_ Medina 


- Budeaz Exposed 
As Deceiver 
And Careerist 


By Max Gordon 


It was curious to observe how 
the heresy trial of America’s twelve 
Communist leaders proceeded si- 
multaneously in opposite directions 
last week. 


The more the defense exposed 
the testimony of the prosecution's 
chief witness, Louis Budenz, as 
that of a. cheap chiseller and fraud, 
the more Presiding Judge Harold 
_ Medina let go with open expres- 
sions of -his faith in the i in aa of 
the defendants. 


I use the term “cheap chiseller” 
to describe: Budenz not for any 
eneral reason,. but because it de- 
ines accurately and precisely what 
was uncovered in the courtroom. 
_ The defense proved, by unchal- 
lengeable _ documentary evidence 
which even the prosecution could 
mot assail that the government's 
chief witness kept borrowing petty 
sums of money from the Daily 


'. Worker long after he had deter- 


mined secretly to desert from the 
Communist movement. These petty 
sums amounted to $900 before he 
got through, money which he 
mever, of course, repaid. 


The defense showed, through 
cancelled checks, that he borrowed 
as late as September 24, 1945, 
though he testified he had- decided 
as early as June.to quit the Party. 
He quit Oct. 10. 

The defense showed, too, that 
he drew a week’s pay in advance 
and advance expenses for the week 
he had set for deserting and that 
before quitting he made sure he 
had nailed down a job with the 
organization to which he was de- 
serting the Catholic Church. - The 
job was-~a professorship at Notre 
Dame, for which he had no eaaaal 
fications. 

es 

- THE DEFENSE further reveal- 
ai that Budenz’s career’ was one 
of hopping from one movement to 
another, Daarever he could get a 
job. He joined the Communist 
Party in 1935, after being unem- 
ployed for a year, and went to 
work for the Daily Worker. 

Such is the “pious” character 
upon whose: word the mighty gov- 
ernment of the United States is 
leaning in its efforts to outlaw the 
Communist movement. 


. The defense tried to show more 


about the man, but the judge 
- would not let it. It wanted fo 


prove, for instance, that the highly 
opportunistic Budenz was making 
a good thing of his stool pigeoning 
activities, writing lucrative articles 
_ for magazines, traveling around to 
various trials as far of as Hawaii 
at generous government expense to 
testify against alleged Communist 
activities, working for the UnAmer- 
ican Activities Committee, also at 
healthy recompense. 
-Budenz tried to weasel about 
his» borrowing activites at one 
int. It is common practice on 
the Daily Worker to borrow small 
sums, he whined. 

Yes, answered defense attorney 
Richard Gladstein, but is it com- 
mon practice for people to borrow 
when they knew they aré going to 
desert. the Communist movement 
before they pay it back? The barb 
hit home. - 


THIS, OF COURSE, was not 
(Continued on Page 12) | 
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dmits He Biased Jury : gainst 1 
Judas Sign Hangs Over the Trial | 


By Howard Fast ‘. He = tight fn — nia and. he % looking anget a _ 
_ whenever he spoke the words came with a rush—even thougn the 
iwi YOU EVER brooded, as I have, on that strange mani- judge smiled upon him and even though the prosecutor assured 


festation of man’s degradation, Judas Iscariot, who. _ him that-he did well. Judge and prosecutor there have always been, 


gold his beloved Rabbi, his teacher and mentor, for 30 | and what: do. they ‘know of what goes: on inside a man who ‘sells 


6 iiventh Ld A aut had funli ] his own kind?. And where is priest or pharisee or scribe who can 
aap epee emul yada ike. a Aarne amare confess a man’ who has sold his own soul and knows that not 30 


as I sat in the Federal Courthouse yesterday and watched Louis 
Budenz. I thought back on one of the first“acts of the passion of times 30 pieces of silver can buy it — 
* 


man’s oppression of man; and here, two milleniums later, the final 
scene was being enacted, and the characters were curiously the SO YOU WATCHED Louis puilinn and br ooded upon the 


same. On the bench, not for Caeser but for the scccmemsssssneens ae mystery of Iscariot. Again and again, people in court 
greater glory of duPont, sat Pilate, apostle of <2: ] | (Continued on Page 6) | 

“civilization” and the “Pax Romana,” and there ‘4 i ; 
faced him those who had dedicated their lives to a é 
man’s dignity and liberation. And between them, ‘(c.g ‘ ‘ a 
in the chair of the witness, was the unctuous one, “<a Start Spr ing with a 


the incredible one, humble, too, so very humble. Sh eae Whee 
I watched him as he told his tales, thinking (3. Quam B AN 
what a pity it was that no newsreel cameras re- [Rite aes —_ 


corded his face, his gestures, his voice—so that in FF: 2: 205" 3 > 
times to come our children and their children will jag’: 4 bout” . U I # Ss: =", SL P CD AT Ss 
be better able to understand the filth that comes — powarp past | 
from the exploitation of man by man. No telling , na ‘hand tailoring’ with that 
can properly describe. the tones in which he spoke, the way in ad: the sannte we dio. a 
which he mouthed, “Comrade Browder—’ or “Comrade Foster,” or ~ Paul aia a stg pgras ‘el ee ae 
the reaction a human being had to the word comrade on his lips. fabri a cal a , ; a ‘ inital 
Qnce it was told, and very well, by a man called Mark, who wrote: - fabries and colors. To measure? ¢:. . our custom-made suits 
“And immediately, while he yet spoke, cometh, Judas, one of 
the 12, and with him a great multitude with swords and staves, from 
the chief priests and the scribes and the elders. And he that be- 
trayed him had given them a token, saying, ‘Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that same is he; take him, and lead him: away ‘safely.’ ” 


So with a kiss it was done then, and there was that “kiss, 117 STANTON STREET, cor. Reoun, N.Y.C. 


that final soiling of the sweetest of man’s gestures, on the lips of 
Louis Budenz whenever he said, “comrade.” _ 


ye, « copa Speaetgaae 


are out-of-this-world. 


Oe ee ee 
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¢ $ ~ You cant be informed about the daily develop- 


7" 


ments at the trial of the 12 unless you read the 
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subscription to the paper, the 
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Mr. Grant, age 38; Mrs. 
Grant, age 36; Sam, age 
13, and a visiting friend 


. 2 rR, eT EP NE ew GE er Ow re ea ee oer = 
’ : 


“WILL I HAVE TO GET A JOB AFTER SCHOOL 
TO HELP PAY FOR OUR INSURANCE?” 


“Of course not, Sam. It costs only 17 cents a day today, 
and there isa slight increase each year as the’ insured 
grows older. That is step rate insurance.” 


Sam “That couldn’t cover. much.” 


Mrs. Grant: “Not so fast, Sam—$3,000 for your father, $1,000 for me, 
$500 for you and $500 for your sister Josie.” 


Sam: “But how can they make any profit oa us, Par” 
Mr. Grant: “They don’t—this is NON-PROFIT insurance.” 
Sam: “What! From an insurance company?” —__ 


Mr. Grant: “No, from the NON-PROFIT fraternal ‘organization, 
the IWO.” 


“There’s got to be a catch! Is the insurance flexible?” 
“And. how! Our convertible step rate insurance has an 
extended insurance. provision after three years for a num- 
ber of years, on the length of ‘time it has been 

in force. After conversion at age 55 three options are 
available—cash surrender, extended insurance or paid-up — 


‘Insurance. 


“Wow! This j is the first good thing I've seem in m today's, 
high prices!” 3 


CHECK THESE () FEATURES:. 


NO MEBICAL EXAMINATION 
© (Up te age 45; up te $1,000 insurance) 
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e “Your cheiee of five different plans and twe 
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ONE LOW RATE FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS — 
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3. 

4. SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL PEOPLE 
(Ne Jim Crew im the FWO) 
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WEEERLY SICK BENEFITS 
(Again, (oes ag emai Mag oa 
up te $10. —r $15 weekly with medical 


WO CANNOT CANCEE SICK BENE- 

FETS WiFHOUT YOUR CONSENT 

(Siek benefits won't be cancelie@ bechuce you 
are collecting benefits) 


BKCEPTIONAL LOW-COST FAMELY 
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ela 178,000 ledge members im secial, reeren- 
towel ané educationa? activities) 


Seeger 
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GAM'S lad to learn hid family’s budget won't laws. And the Crants work like beavess with 

be squeezed—thanks te the IWO’s NON- the [WO's 176,000 members. for iarpraved social 
PROFIT imsurance. All they're paying is 17 ‘security benefits. and health insurance. -Mean- 
cents a day for theix $5,000 of protection. Send © while, with their $5,000 NON-PROFIT insurance 
for your free booklet with full details of NON- they've taken the best practical step to imme- 
PROFIT insurance. diate family security. In addition te NON- 

The Grants also know that total security re- PROFIT insurance, examine the added benefits 
quires complete and effective social security -—- you get from the diate 


| International Workers Order, Inc. | | Life insurance in force: $1 15,000,000 
; tin Benefits paid to date: over $ 13,000,000 


Assets:- ss 5,350,008 


3990? NEW MEMBERS (es of March 25, 1949) have 
joined the national group societies and general 
lodges of the International Workers Order during the cur- 
rent‘membership drive. Protect your family’s welfare. For 
security ane ‘endship, join the IwO. , 
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The Menace of Peace 


KNOW ANYONE who thinks that the Atlantic Pact 


and the Marshall Plan are for peace? 
‘Let him read this sentence from the New York Sun 
column of David Lawrence: _ 

“It makes one shudder to think what.the sudden out- 
break of peace might mean to the American economy.” 
(April 5, 1949.) | 
. What would bring on: this disaster to the economy? 
The. calling off of the cold war and the Atlantic Pact with 


its 10-15 billion dollars a year subsidy to the-aviation »steel, 
and munitions industries. | 


David Lawrence’s revelation that Washington dreads - 


ace like a nightmare was prompted by Senator Tydings 

: eoat that the Marshall Plan-Atlantic Pact billions “create 
work for our workmen and markets for our products.” 
Thus, the real goal of the Atlantic Pact and Marshall 

Plan is the gravy of munitions contracts, not to meet some 


\ fake and non-existent “aggression.” 


. . Senator Tydings tries to sell this “pump priming” of 
the munitions industries as providing jobs for American 
labor. But the facts refute him. Unemployment is growing 
despite all the billions poured into the treasuries of the 
cannon manufacturers. What.Tydings does not tell the 
nation is that these vast war subsidies will he hoarded 
and monopolized by a handful of Wall Street corporations. 
There is no intention of adding to the purchasing power 
or thé real wages of American labor and American families. 

- On the contrary, one of the main fruits of the “cold 
war’ hysteria is to crack down on American labor at home, 
to force it to accept cruel speed-up conditions while work- 


ers are fired for reasons of “economy” and “efficiency.” 


It is because the Truman Administration and the 


. Democratic-GOP Congress are counting on a profitable 


“cold war’ to be followed if possible by a profitable atomic 
war that all November election promises are being inso- 
lently betrayed. | 

Only a genuine American-Soviet peace. settlement 


can halt this march to a police state at home, and suicidal 


war plans abroad. 


Let Him Defend Himself! 


HERE IS an amazing fact which throws a glaring light 


on the frame-up, trial of the 12 Communist Party 


leaders whom the Government is trying to put in jail for 
their political views. 

The Government charges that the 1945 re-organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party was a conspiracy (even 
though it took place in public and was . 


- widely discussed for months in the public 
- press). . 


_ It was William Z. Foster, chairman of 
the party, who led in this re-organization. 

Foster.had urged’ the need for such a 
re-organization back in 1944. He con- 
vinced the membership he was right. 

It should be obvious to any honest man 
that the views, actions and testimony of 
Foster are vital to the trial in which his ~onrem 
leadership’is being called a conspiracy punishable by jail. 

Yet, Judge Medina refuses to let Foster testify either 
in his own behalf or in behalf of his fellow-defendants. 

- Since court doctors have ruled that Foster is too sick 
to testify in person, he and his fellow-defendants have asked 
for him to have the right to tell the jury his views in writ- 
ing. This kind of written deposition is common in such 


ilies Gel thie viewiel a has been brusquely denied. 


Thus, the man who did most to reorganize the party 


in 1945—that is, the man who allegedly headed the “con- 


spiracy' when he re-formed the party—is barred from 
defending himself or stating the facts. 

The Government says Foster committed a crime 
when he changed the views of the Party. But the Gov- 


ernment does not let Foster state his views to the jury. 


‘ The prosecution charges that the 1945, re-Organiza- 


_ tiori was done on “orders from abroad.” "But it is careful 


to keep from the jury the facts about Foster's ‘1944 strug- 
gle. These facts would shatter its case. __ 


_ We urge. that the public—individually and in groups 


Face to Face 
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mocracy, colonial freedom and the self-determi- : 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 


THE DEFEAT of the civil rights bills 


in their first test in the U. S. Senate was the 
logical consequence of the reactionary war 
policy pursued by the Truman Administra- 
tion which is dominated by monopolies and 


trusts | 
No other result could have been achieved 
without a far more powerful intervention of the 
trade union movement, of the broad progressive 
forces among the whites, and of the Negro 
people themselves. Such an in- 
tervention could have accom- 
plished an opposite result, since 
even tyrants must retreat before 
the angry will of the democratic 
majority. 

Important mass _ delegations 
to Washington—those of Jan. 17 
and Feb. 12,. in particular—were 


“Of considerable value, but they 


were not followed up with an 
ever-increasing mass national 
campaign. Several left-led and ™ 
progressive sections of the trade union move- 
ment, acted with credit in the fight. 
But the treacherous policies of the right-wing 


Social Democrats and other Truman Jackeys in 


the labor movement succeeded in keeping the 
majority of trade unionists 
ralyzed with reliancé upon and. illusions in 
ruman and the Democrats. mie 
_A radical improvement of the campaign in 
regard can force a second-round fight on 
the bills with much more successful. results. The 
establishment of the Harlem Trade Union Coun- 


' cil, on April 2, augurs well for the Negro and 


white workers in New York to play a major role 
in the next campaign for civil rights, 


* 


IN THE SCORES of post-mortem analyses 
of the Senate debacle, not’ even the most dexter- 
ous monopoly newspapers were able to explain 
away the conspiratorial betrayal of the civil 
rights bills by both major parties. Truman, in 
the middle of the filibuster, ran off to Jimcrow 
Florida, like a rat deserting a sinking ship. Ac- 
complished as he is in the viles of apologizing 
for anything Truman does, even Walter White 


could find no way to paint Truman as a fearless . 


enemy of the so-called Dixiecrats, or as a shining 
knight of Negro freédom. | 

The civil rights bills are victims of the ‘Tru« 
man administration's relentless pursuit of a policy 
of world domination and world war III—for Big 


‘Business, Washington is underwriting fascism 
and. imperialist..reaction, tyranny and repregsion 


on ‘a. round-the-world scale. Such is its forei 


immobilized and. 


The War Program and the 
Struggle for Negro Rights 


nation of peoples and nations, Upon the socialist 


Soviet Union, where people have national and, 


racial equality—which Truman pretends he wants 
for America—it is “precisely upon that country 
that Truman wants to drop his stockpile of 
atombombs. — | 

The Truman Democrats, allied with the so- 
called Dixiecrats and Vandenberg Republicans, 
are all jointly pushing through Congress the 
North Atlantic war pact, billions for armaments, 


_ the imperialist Marshall Plan, universal military 


training and all other measures designed to 
facilitate the Pentagon's war plans against the 
socialist and otherwise democratic Tdaniey 
Such a program is the main obstacle to and in- 
consistent with any legislation or policies to 
expand democracy at home. for the Negro or 
for anyone else. _ | 


FOR IN ORDER to get this program of war, 
blood and starvation through, the Truman ad- 
ministration is moving towards fascism at home 


to silence all opposition, to outlaw the Commu- 


nist Party, to enslave the working class and to 
incite the basest lynch hysteria against the Negro 
and against the forces of peace and progress. 

Truman’s talk of Taft-Hartley repeal and civil 
rights is the rankest demagogy to cover Wall 
Street's drive toward war, fascism and economic 


‘serfdom for the American workers and masses. 


The only way to disrupt this program of dis- 
aster is for the workers, Negro people and the 
democratic majority of- Americans to mount a 
militant counter-offensive for peace, directed in 
the first place against the war program. Othewise, 
it is possible to slide into the fatal position that 


war is inevitable, which is what “our” imperialists 


want. , ' 
The labor imperialist leaders, right-wing So- 
cial Democrats and red-baiters and their counter- 
parts among the Negro misleaders, surrendered 
the domestic welfare of the Negro and the work- 
ers when they accepted the war program of 
the big employers and Jimcrow money bags, 
Walter Reuther, Truman’s red-haired’ boy, 
has the unenviable distinction, with his infamous 
escalator clause, of having negotiated the recent 
i wage-cut received by the auto workers. 
The Walter Whites, Lester Grangers and Chan- 
ning Tobiases prepared the “way for Truman’s 
betrayal of civil rights by being hatchet men 
against Wallace, the Progressive Party and its 
programm of peace and democracy. The bleating 
of these political goats for Negro rights is mere] 


2 camouflage for their class collaboration” with 
- ‘Truman’s war program, and for their surrender of 


any militant struggle for Negro rights. The strug- 
gle for peace and freedom are indivisible. The 
egro liberation movement can become effective 


only to the degree that it .consciously comes 
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The Fight on T-H Is — 
-, Ata Critical Stage 
. By George Morris  — 

_ AFTER THE EASTER holidays, it is 

promised, we will get the long-awaited ac- 

tion by Congress on the Taft-Hartley Law. 

But what kind of. action will it be? The 

fight is nearing its critical stage. As matters 

stand, the House and Senate labor committees 

are reporting out the Thomas-Lesinski bill, a 

measure that has the official endorsement of both 

the AFL’s and CIQ’s top leaders’ and of the 

Truman administration. It would restore. the old 

Sei Wagner Act with several 

amendments banning juris- 

dictional strikes, secondary 

_ boycotts and establishing a 

disputes machinery like the 

one now in force over the 

hamstrung railroad unions. 

Both the President and ad- 

ministration spokesmen in 

hearings said*the bill “im- 

plies” power for the Presi- 

dent -to ask for injunctions. 

The other bill which the 

committees refused to con- 

sider is Rep. Marcantonio’s 

which would simply repeal ‘I-H, restore the 

Wagner law and the Norris-LaGuardig anti- 


injunction law. | j 
_° The “Dixiegop” coalition will rally its poten- 
tial and proven majority for the Wood Bill which 
would even make T-H look “more liberal.” 
Thus, the only measure really calling for 
repeal without any ifs and buts, is Marcantonio’. 


UNFORTUNATELY, our none too brilliant 
top labor leadership has been induced by the 
inistration to follow a strategy that may well 
end up with a Taft-Hartley law under another 
mame. That was in allowing a tie of both repeal 
‘and amendments to the contemplated restored 
Wagner Act, into one package. 
4 question is not whether the Thomas- 
Lesinski bill is acceptable as it stands, or whether 
jt isn’t very much better than the T-H law. The 
basic problem is the fact that in opening the 
door to amendments, the administration, backed 
by labor, invited a Roman holiday of amend- 
ments on the floors of both houses. 
Those who are committed to support of the 
- Thomas-Lesinski bill are open to further black- 
- mail for support of other amendments .that will 
come from the Dixiegops. When the final_prod- 
uct comes on the President’s desk, the most that 
labor will likely say for it is that it is better 
than the T-H law. The President, in signing it, 
will, of. course, have paid his election debt to 
labor! . : 
Had labor lined ‘up behind the Marcantonio 
measure, it would have also been able to gain 
the votes of many Congressmen who are also 


ae 


~ 


interested in some amendments. Its strong argu- | 


ment could have been “first carry out the mandate 
of the election and repeal and restore the Wagner 
Act. Then we could consider such amendments 
as you might offer.” As matters stand. now, a 
majority of Congressmen could claim they are 
for repeal, yet each could vote for one or more 
amendments, which would total up to a rein- 
statement of the T-H law. 


THE TRAGEDY is that at this very late date 
the leaders of most unions aren't too excited. 
The labor journals -call for letters and wires to 
Congressmen, but little else. Piling irresponsibility | 


on stupidity, James B. Carey the other day told 

a convention in New York that the Communists 

are. “sabotaging” CIO policy because they don’t 

endorse the Thomas-Lesinski bill. ) 
The plain truth is that many Congressmen 
and jabor skates like Carey would: sell labor's 
shirt for any kind of a measure that they could 
ag off to their constituents as a “paid off debt.” 
only difficulty they face is the pressure of 
trade unionists for REPEAL. The average union- 
ist doesn’t care what-you call it—Thomas-Lesinski, 

Marcantonio or what not—PROVIDED IT 
MEANS REPEAL. 

- . If the -wingers in the unions really want 
repeal they would welcome increased pressure 
for the Marcantonio measure. The effect of such 

| ure is to undermine those who plan dan- 

pus amendments to the ThomasLesinski bill 

“thus give the latter a better chance to pass. 

If they are really sincere, they would welcome 

the-left proposal for united, demonstrative and 

‘vigorous action nationally and in many cities to 

remind Congress that nothing short of repea 

and the Wagner Act would do. 

~* “Progressives, meanwhile, should not allow 

to. -nothingism of the rights in both AFL and 

CIO to deter them from making the most of the 
time still left. Congressmen at home for the 
holidays should hear the voices and see the faces 

' their constituents. In recent weeks they have 
-the- most part been bombarded only with 


_ . ; . . 
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UNLESS THERE IS 
CECURITY AT HOME 
THERE CANNOT BE 
LASTING PEACE 
IN THE WORLD © 


FRANKLIN 
DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


IT’S YOUR MONEY THESE 
BANKERS SPEND ABROAD 


By Mel Fiske ) 
WASHINGTON. —The men 


who divided up $5,455,000,000 in | 


Marshall Plan gifts and grants last 
year are back before Congress 


-|again te get another $5,558,000,- 


Since they're mostly all bankers, 
brokers and_ industrialists, they 
made the $11,000,000,000 sound 
like chicken feed. As merely the 
first two installments of-the slowly 
unfolding cold war budget which 
now includes arms and munitions 
for the signers of the North At- 
lantic Pact, it probably is chicken 
feed. — 

But not being farmers, the ad- 
ministrators of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration are not 
feeding chickens. They've been 
taking care of their fellow bankers 
and brokers of the world. 

Flowery words hide these 
handouts. ECA Administrator 
Paul Hoffman has boasted of the 
“success” of the Marshal Plan in 
its first year. But for Marshall 
Planned workers, their only “gain” 
during the year has been an in- 
crease in “mutual trust,” Hoffman 
recounts. Even at the end of 
1952, when some $20,000,000,000 
has been spent, the Marshall Plan 
will not have “restored to the peo- 
ple of Europe.their former stand- 
ard of living,” Hoffman is forced 
to admit. 


The same industrialists and 
bankers who fought. the American 
workers by bribing spies, scabs 
and stoolies to prevent the forma- 
tion of unions, are now trying to 
use that bribery to buy out every 
European and Latin American na- 
tion, | : 

x 


“HOFFMAN, EQA’s administra- 


,{ tor, was president of the multi- 


million dollar Studebaker Corp., 


}and was primarily known as a 


high-pressure auto salesman _be- 
fore he was picked by Truman to 
be the Piteeh man. | 

Hoffman selected a staff of ad- 
ministrators with two qualifica- 
tions in mind—connections with 
Wall Street and experience in in- 
telligence activities. One or the 
other would do, but most of his 
men fill both needs. 


There's W. Averell Harriman, 
president of the investment house 
of Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., 
and chairman of the board otf 
directors of several railroads. 
Harriman is ECA’s special repre- 


-|sentative in FEurope* and _ was 


picked_ because of his capacity for 


_|intrigue in Europe. He had been 


Ambassador to Great Britain and 


‘the Soviet Union. 


Harriman’s chief assistant is Wil- 
ministrator is ‘Howard Bruce, 
wealthy Baltimore banker, and 
chairman; of the board. of direc- 


tors of Worthington Pump & Ma-' 


chinery Co. He is also a director 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co, 


the:, Maryland; '\Cabualty,'Co.; 


Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Co., and 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co. 


Hariman’s chief assistant is Wil- 
liam C. Foster, who was Under 
Secretary of Commerce when Har- 
riman headed the Commerce De- 
partment. 
of the big Pressed and Welded 
Steel Products Co., m&king auto 
parts for all the major auto manu- 


facturers. 
* 


HEADING UP the _ various 
ECA missions spread around the 
world are: 


Thomas K. Finletter, New York 
corporation lawyer, in Great 
Britain. He is a partner in the 
law firm of Coudert Brothers 
which represented fascist Franco 
Spain in the U. S. 


James G. Blaine, New York 
banker, in Belgium. He is ‘presi- 
dent of the Marine Midland Trust 
Co., and a director of Remington- 
Rand, Inc., the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad Co., and Stude- 
baker Corp. , 

Russell H. Dorr, New York 
lawyer and ex-OSS officer, in Tur- 
key. Dorr’s father was adviser to 
Turkey in 1934, and Dorr’s law 
firm handles the legal affairs for 
Brown Bros., Harriman & Co. 

Norman H. Collisson, ex-Na 
captain, in Bizone and F aoc 
zones of Germany. He operated 
U. S. coal mines during the war 
while still in the Navy. He was 
an engineer for the American Gas 
& Electric Service Corp. in New 
York before the war. 

David L. Patten, Boston invest- 
ment banker, in Portugal. He was 
a partner in two of New Eng- 
land’s largest investment banking 
houses, Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs, 
and Harris, Forbes & Co. 

Charles A. Marshall, New York 
lawyer, in Denmark. e is a 
member of the same law’ firm as 
Dorr. ot 

James D. Zellerbach, San Fran- 
cisco industrialist, in Italy. He is 
president of the Crown Zellerbach 
paper company, and was a Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
vice-president for years. 

John Nuveen, Jr., Chicago in- 
vestment banker, in Greece. He 
is a director in the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway System, 
and several other corporations. 

John H. F. Haskell, New York 
stock exchange vice-president and 
ex-OSS officer, in Swéden. He 
represented U. S. firms in Europe 
from 1925 to 1931 for the Na- 
tional City Co.. 

Clyde N. King, farm equipment 
manufacturer, in Austria. He was 
director of foreign operations for 
the International Harvester Co, 

-Alan Valentine, company direc- 
tor and Rochester University pres- 
ident, in the Netherlands. He 
holds directorships in the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Freeport 
Sulpher Co. and Security Trust 
Co. oftRechester; +H is alsa 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Who Feeds Whom? 
That Is The Question 


| By Milton Howard 


SEVERAL DAYS AGO, some young men and 


‘| -women ‘were selling the Daily Worker outside a 


Ford factory which squats alongside the beautiful 
Hudson River across from New York City. Some 
bought. Many looked curiously at this paner 
of which they had heard so meee RNAS ogRRORORRE 
much, but which they had: fe 
never .seen before. A few 
started to razz the Daily 
Worker sellers. They were 
repeating, of course, what had 

been pumped into their heads 

by newspapers owned by rich 

men. Rich men have no use 

aper which tells the 

truth about them and _ their 
outworn, immoral and _ ineffi- 


1 otal oa 


cient system. After this weht on for a wuaiic, oue- 


of the Daily Worker distributors said: .“What 
makes you so sore, pal? This paper says that this. 
Ford factory where you boys do all the work 
should belong to you and not to some private 
millionaires who rake in what you build and 
create.” 

This stopped the razzing. The men had: been 
hit by a new idea. They thought. about it for a 
moment. Then, one of them said in tones of 
genuine amazement: “Holy gee! If we owned 
this factory who would pay us our wages?” 


4 ° 
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So deeply has the propaganda of the private | 


owners been pounded into the thinking of people. 
that it is difficult for many to even imagine a 
social system in which a few owners don't own 
the factories in which the rest of the country does 
the work. a 

This’ worker simply could not imagine a state 
of affairs where he and his fellow-Americans 
would. no longer have to sell their labor -for the 
private profits of a few. He could not imagine a 
social system where the people would be the 


workers and the owners at the same time. 


« — 


* * 

IN THE SAME WAY, historians tell us, some 
of the slaves in the South (not as many as they 
would like us to believe, however) could not 
imagine themselves as being free from -their 
masters. “Who will feed us?” they are said to 
have asked. They had been taught that their 
owners fed the slaves. We now know that it was 
the slaves who fed the owners. 

The theory of the plantation masters was that 
to produce cotton you needed fields, seed, work- 
ers and someone to “manage” the work—meaning 
themselves. But we know that while it is true 
that to produce cotton you need fields, ‘workers 
and organization, it is not at all necessary that 
the fields shall be the private property of land- 
lords, or that the workers must be slaves, or that 
the organization of the work must be done by 
slave-drivers and slave-masters. In short, while 
the philosophers of slavery preached that slavery 
was natural and could not be abolished, the wel- 
fare of the United States compelled its abolition. 

In the same way, millions of persons in the 
*Middle Ages simply could not conceive of a social 
system without 
we have no king, who will tell us what to do, 
they fearfully asked. . 

For thousands of years, in every society based 
upon the exploitation of one class by another, it 
has been an axiom of all philosophy (religion and 
art, too} that there must be masters of some kind 
on top, and underdogs of some kind at the bot- 
tom. Where our present “free enterprise” system 
differs from the open master-slave relationships 
of the past is that with us the master-slave relation 


_is carefully hidden by the illusion of “freedom.” — 


BUT THIS MODERN FREEDOM js very 
tricky. How can there be real freedom for work- 


ingmen when sheer necessity—hunger in plain 
_Janguage—compels them to seek the private own- 


ers of industry to beg for the right to prod:¢® 


- profits for these owners? The alleged “free.?om 


not to work” is matched by the freedom #hich 
the private owners of the factories have to fire 
labor into the streets at any time they cant get 
a profit out of this labor. The boasted “free labor” 
becomes the curse of unemployment. The slave- 
owner did not enjoy this particular kind of free- 
dom; he had to feed his slave even when his 
labor’s product could not find a profitable market, 
The modern “employer” ‘has no such limitations 
on his freedom. oe 

To get back to our friend at the Ford plant 
in New Jersey, he does not yet realize that the 
wages he gets are not a kind present from the 
factory owners, but that he and his fellow-work- 
ingmen have created the very wealth of which 


he gets back a small fraction in the form of wages. ~ . 


It is not he who gets something from the Ford 
corporation; on the contrary, he is giving the 


“the divine right of kings.” If 


Ford corporation generous amounts of free. and 


unpaid-for labor in the form of profits produced | 


by no one but himself, It is time that he begins 
become their own bosses, 


‘thinking howhe ‘andhis: fellow-Améericanis ‘cam ~ 


+ 


Name Inciters © 
~ Of Mob ak 


On Communists 


By Robert Alden | 
_ PITTSBURGH.—The city’s commercial press has ad- 
mitted that the mob of several thousand nella who 

thered in front of the Carnegie Music Hall to protest a 
accindn meeting got out of control because of “the con- 
stant denunciations of the Commies by a number of soap- 


box orators.” PT 
One of those “soap-box orators” en persons. Richard Kovar, editor 


f the University of Pittsburgh 
was Father Charles O. Rice, Pitts- ° 
— 4 Poughlia | and leader of newspaper, whe “came to poke fun 


at those Communist phonies” was 
mistaken for a Communist. He was 
hit several times by nailed sticks 
| _ 
THE RIOT was the culmination 
of several weeks of hysterical 
propaganda published in the local 


was started by Jack Hollister of 

the Post Gazette who on March; 

23- started his story: “Western 

Pennsylvania Communists are go- 

2 |ing to show their muscles in Pitts- 
s | burgh, Saturday, April 2.” 

The Pittsburgh Press on _ the 
same day ve prominence to a 
letter by John E. F. Byrnes, DAV 
commander, who demanded of 
George Seibel, director of Car- 
negie Hall, to Tefuse the Corfimu- 
nists the meeting place. Bymes 
wrote about “these moronic agita- 
tors’ and “their un-American 
gathering.” On March 24 and 25 
ithe . Gazette displayed Byrne’s 
rantings. It printed neither story 
nor editorial warning against vio- 
lence. 

On March 26 Father Rice's: 
crowd in East Pittsburgh stepped 
in. They sent telegrams to 10 con- 
gressmen, te Mayor David L. Law- 
rence and Walter Winchell urging 
them to pressure Seibel to cancel 
permission for the meeting. Seibel 
stood on his decision te give the 
hall to the Communists. Lawrence 
said that he would not the 
rally, 8 ger that the city sup-: 

or free speech and} 
cleambiy. | 

Meanwhile, Bs Albertson, 
ae } a stated 

er the ra t police did 
not de = hag, eg 


HENRY WINSTON 


the Assn. of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. Rice spoke from a sound 
truck sponsored by the ACTU 

oup at Local 601 of the UE. 
With him was Ernest Vida from 
the same group. 

_ Each time Rice made a speech 
denouncing the meeting and call- 
ing upon the crowd te be discip- 
lined, mere hoodlums arrivéd. and 
more violent became his pickets. 

* 


THE COMMUNIST MEETING 
was attended by over 400 workers 
who came te hear Henry Winston, 
national organization secretary of | 
the Communist Party, despite fas- 
cist atmosphere that prevailed. in 
front of the hall. Men and women 
‘were beaten, kicked and _ jostted. 


Everyone here agrees that it was 
‘the Catholic War Veterans and the 
. Association of Catholic Trade Un- 
ionists who were “most active.” 
The 21 Amvets left the scene, a 
little embarrassed, about 45 min-| 
utes before the meeting ended. 


The. ACTU and CWV oat 
‘was jomed by North Side hood- 
lums, drunks from near-by taverns, 
prostitutes, degenerates, juveniles 


and children = from parochial 
schools. 4 


FATHER RICE’S 


a 
; 


fa 


sae A They were. 
with those sticks and. 
the nails into automobile 


; 
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Senmleslly. an anti-Communist 


press. The anti-Communist barrage | 


cn 


With ha ialinaiceiinds at t 65 S didiets erry zero, two ee wearing 
. Turrets are for bombers. 


gun turret undergoing tests in a 


“cold box” at Schenectady, N 


SSicbea GUNS UNDER EXTREME COLD 


“storm suits” .check a 


Th ave y “Fired b y N. Y. Post 


For Opposing War Pact 


T. O. Thackrey was fired by the N. Y. Post as editor and publisher because he op- 
posed the North Atlantic War Alliance, it was revealed yesterday in an announcement 
published in that paper. The announcement of Thackrey’s firing came in a signed state- 


ment by Mrs. 
Thackrey, heiress of the Schiff 
banking millions and recently es- 
tranged wife of Thackrey. She 
made the announcement in the 
name of the papers board of di- 
rectors. Mrs. Thackrey is the own- 
er of the Post. 


“Irreconcilable differences on 
fundamental questions of policy 
made a request for his (Thackrey ’s) 
resignation imevitable,” said Mrs. 
Thackrey. 

“This newspaper, in line with 
its policies of the past 10 years, 
‘must and will meet these new 
threats to democracy by opposing 
with equal vigor afl totalitarianism, 
whether fascist or Communist.” 

Thackrey, however, was out- 
spokenly against this policy, hay- 
ing steadily denounced it im edi- 
torials as a policy of aggression 


|Unien. The basic between 
in | the owner and the editor became 
apparent last year during the elec- 
tion campaign, when Thackrey, 
after considerable ion, came 
out for Henry Wallace, Mrs. 


| Thackrey, on the other hand, en 


dorsed the Republican candidate, 
|Gev. Thomas E. Dewey, despite 
the fact that her statement yester- 


|day elaimed agreement with peo 
ident Truman’s “Fair Dea!” 


gram. % 
Last January the Post was 


raise | 


cut dewn its: debt to the banks. 


circulation 


H 


ane of the mest severely beat- 


Dorothy Schiff 


‘tion. 


quickly whea no real leadership 
leading to war against the Soviet 


{turned over to Thackrey, who was] 4, 
|given a two-month ultimatum te 
the paper's circulation and}. 


This aim was realized, and un-| 


dex Thackrey’s brief period of sole 
icontrol . the Post’s 


mately 10 percent. | 
When Mrs. Thackrey acquired 
the Post 10 years ago, Thackrey 


was the paper’s assistant city edi- 
tor. He was promoted rapidly, and 
the two were married in 1943. 


Tuft-Hartley Repeal in Peril 


(Continued from Page 3) 
operative over state labor legisia- 


The CIG, however, did not 
throw its weight behind the Mar- 
cantonie Bill or any of the other 
simple repealers. HK gave what 
at first was conditional support 
to the Thomas-Lesinski Bill \but 
which tly became ali- 
out support for this adovinistration 

) iy 

DEMORALIZATION set in 


was given te the fight either by | 
the CIO oc by the administration. 
Rumors of all kinds of deals. WOES cote 


This particular eal was too. 
CIO officials, expecially those most 
especially ose most 

identified 


these who think 
ae ee ee 


House members pledged to vote 
te retain Taft-Hartley or vote for 
the Woods Bill, which amounts to 
the same thing. 

Many daily papers aer new say- 
ing bluntly that while the name of 
the labor law of the land may 

it will remain essentially 
the T aft-Hartley Act. 

It is at this ‘low point, -how- 
ever, that there appear signs ‘that 
labor, recognizing the extreme 
danger which it faces, is beginning 
to stir. There is widespread senti- 
ment for a united effort to repeal 
Taft-Hartley and restore the Wag- 
ner Act. . 

Some union leaders still want to 

banners emblazoned 


| “Thomas-Lesinski Bill,” but this is 


me dene by stressing: 


The job can best be 


© Repeal Tait- 

® Restere the lees Act. 

The Taft-Hartley type amend- 
ments. will be. coming thick and 
.{fast. Within a-few minutes after 
tithe Thomas-Lesinski Bill reaches 


ithe floor, it might very well be- 
.j/come unr 


le unless labor 
works unitedly for the central core 


af the issue—Taft-Hartley repeal, 
For this reason the sincere advo- 


[cates of Taft-Hartley repeal wit 


per cal energy mo gee oo with alt 
who share - that | 
oe 


I, 


that can onmagise 


‘jumped up, 


——— 


Postponed until <9 ee Aprit 18th * . 


Hear HENRY 


HARRY BELEFONTE 


«ART HODES BAND @ 


Admission 75c in 


ries = Wem Gate « 


advance; $1.00 at door (tax incl.) 


YOUNG PROGRESRIVES OF NEW. TORK — 570 Seventh Avense — LO 5-1485 


”- 
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* 22 fete ot 2 


WALLACE 
© JACK~ GILFORD 
FRED ROBBINS, etc. 


MANHATTAN CENTER 
Monday, Apr. 18 — 7:30 P.M. 


* Tickets marked April 11 will be honored 
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This is the story of how. Little Ichnnie Green set out to be a big labor Jeader over 


~~. 


or ers Paid Plenty| 


Page 11} 


eat big catch-all organization of dues-paying members pirated from other unions, but 


di 


't quite make it. If there were any doubts about it, last week’s convention of the In- 


dustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding WWorkers dispelled them. 


The convention ended _sadly,® 
‘with the union’s three divisions— 
shipbuilding, railroad and metal 
—split apart and deadlocked hope- 
Jessly after a week of the weirdest 
cloak-and-dagger maneuvers. 


ed an average dues’ per ‘capital ofshowed on October the. member- 
77,712 for the union; ‘includingship in the shipyards down to 
some claimed members with ex-37,307; railroad 17,593 and metal 
|onerated dues, 86,603. But the re-L5, 145 or a total 70,045. 

port for the subsequent three 
months, also given by the officers, 


That only partially reflected the 
{Continued on Page 14) 


Talk is now quite open that the 
railroad group is seeking to pull 
out and possibly ask return of the 
CIO charter it gavé up when it 
merged with IUMSWA. As for 
the metal group headed..by John 
J. Driscoll and Angelo Verdu, the 
red-baiting renegades who led aj 
secssion movement out of the In-| 
ternational. Union of Mine, Mill 
and. Smelter Workers; it was prac- 
tically invites to get out of the 
union. 

Delegate Rielly, of Hoboken’s 
Local 15 and president “ef this|- 
‘largest affiliate of the union sum- 
marized the convention in its clos-| 
ing hour when he said on ss | 
floor: 

“We've been here five solid 
days. Not one thing constructive 
came out. ... We in effect have 
destroyed our union. I thmk we 
should consider this at its face 
value.” 

Delegate James McGonigle of} 
Quincy, Mass., Local 5, said bit- 
terly “I say this has been a rotten 
convention.” 


> 
THE MORAL of IUSWA’s 14th 


“JEFF” SCHOOL _— R 


” Bargains 


* Food 


VA 


© Meet your 


ADM. FRE 


OPENS TONITE... 
“APRIL SS ~ 
From ¢ to 12 P.M. 
Continues thru Sat. & 
Sun:, April 9 and 10 
lto 12 P. M. 


Carricatures by Soriano & . 
Herb Kruckman. Bargains 
in spring fashions, summer 
wear, home _ furnishings. 
We'll take care of your 
children while you shop. 
Sat. and Sun. 1-5 P.M. ~ 


o -“ 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
575 SIXTH AVENUE 


National Convention is that a 
union that tries to build itself on 
the basis of raiding and red-bait- 
ing other unions, is committing 
suicide. 

More than two years have 
passed since Green turned his ore 
ganizing staff into raiders of left- 
Jed unions and opened to them 
the million-plus treasury inherited 
from the 400,000 wartime mem- 
bers: It was Green, encouraged 
by the national CIO’s organizing! 
department, who offered his ‘union 
as a “hqme’ to Driscoll’s disrup-| 
tive gang that dominated Connec-| 
tient’s Brass Valley division of 
Mine- Mill. 

Backed by Green’s money, en- 
couraged by the CIO’s right wing, | 
and anti-Communism his banner, 
Driscoll carried his secession effort 
into Mine-Mill locals from coast 


- 


KEEP SATURDAY NIGHT 


APRIL 30th FREE 


Gala Victory 


Dance and Ball 


- in honor of. 


CONGRESSMAN 


VITO -MARCANTONIO 


2 Bands — Broadway Entertainment 
T. NICHOLAS ARENA 


Tickets $1.20, tax 


included, available at: 


1484 FIRST AYE. —r RE 7-7090 — and at Bookstores 


to coast and eventually pulled out 
an estimated 15,000. The com- 
panies were the biggest gainers, of 


REGISTER NOW 


course, because the effect -of- this 
disruption upon wages and union 
conditions was very serious for the 
workers.. 

But John Green had a grandiose 


Spring. Term 
Opens Apr.. il 


10-WEEK 
COURSE $7 


Vision of IUMSWA as a big home 
| for “refugees from Communism” 
_ jike Driscoll. The CIO gave him 
a boost by throwing the railroad 
union and its claimed membership 


575 SIXTH AVENUE, 


FOR COURSES IN 


YIDDISH, HEBREW and ENGLISH 
for beginners and advanced 


YIDDISH TYPEWRITING at the 


scHoo. of JEWISH STUDIES 


ROOM 301 — WA 42210 


of 50-odd thousand into TUMSWA, — 


More recently Green's boys bit off 
some groups led by red-baiters in 
the Inited Public Workers, nota- 
bly those of its locals of prison! 
guards, mental institution em- 
ployes and some sanitation groups. 

He also went after some members 
in the CIO’s office union in YMCA. 

: > 4 dk Bs 3 


AFTER Two YEARS of s ~ 


Sinful Songs” 


(77 SAT., "APRIL 9—38: :30 P.M.—\ 


SUN., APRIL 10—8:30 P.M. |] 
rea _ THE -PANEL ROOM 
13 Astor. Place 
(near B’way and 8th St.) 
' presents ‘ 
America’ s hard-hitting commentator 


THE PANEL ROOM 


13 Astor Place 
(mear B’way and 6th 8t.) 


(From the Bottem of the Barrel) 


as sung by 


LEADBELLY 


King ef 12-string guitar 


WOODY GUTHRIE 


Dust Bewl Balladier ,.. « vont, 


OSCAR BRAND. 


Radie’s Shoecless Troubadour 
SOCIAL FOLLOWS 


nl Dance Music by Allan Tresser & Orch. 
Sr 


ee ene tos 


WM. S. GAILMOR 


In a startling analysis of 
“HOW FREE IS AMERICA?” 
SOCIAL FOLLOWS 


Dance Music by Allan Tresser & Orch. 
i. os 25 pilus tax 


, 


woe LECTURE and DANCE 
: Beautiful Crystal Balircom —-. 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


— 


“Since ‘the’ beginning of 1948," 
Sarthe “lees, “ihe onion bes 


a 


108_W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. - 
SUNDAY, APRIL 10—8:30 PM 


SIDNEY WALTON 


(Outstanding Baddic News Analyst) 

- will speak on 
“UP-TO-THE-MINUTE ANALYSIS OF 
CURRENT EVENTS’’ 

Dance te DAVID HORLICK’S Orch. 
Our Secial Forums Attract the 
Nicest P 


Line ADM. $1.04 plus | a 


Fie tai te ee ee ee ae ee 


RESTAURANT [> ,700 om ost 


choose a quiet, com- 
fortable spot. Italian-American kitehen © im 
* perted and Domestic Wines @ 302 E. 12th &t., 


| NEG, GRamerey §-0631 ©. dete Rogelattt, Prep. | tesa women «6 


SS. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 


| 


| prise : 


CDE TS OD SEE 


|slav-American Home, 405 West 41st Street. 


REJECT THE NORTH 
STOP THE DRIVE TO 


ATLANTIC PACT 
WAR 


RETURN TO FDR’S PROGRAM: FOR PEACE— 
THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


JOIN HENRY’ A. WALLACE sia 


3 BRONX.” ee 
Concourse Plaza Hotel 
Grand Concourse at E. 161 St. 


NEW YORK 
Manhattan Center 
34th St. and Sth Ave. 


REP. VITO , MARCANTON 10 


AT YOUR pap ong ALP RALLY 


MONDAY, APRIL 11, 8 P.M. 


QUEENS 
Sunnyside Arena 
Queens Blvd, & 44th St., LIC 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 8 P.M. 


_BROOKLYN | 
Brooklyn Academy of Muasie 
Ashland ‘Pi. & Lafayette Ave, 


MONDAY, APRIL 18, 8 P.M. 


YOUNG PROGRESSIVES OF NEW YORK 
| MANHATTAN CENTER. 


ADMISSION 60c and $1.20 
TICKETS _AVAILABLE AT ALL ALP HEADQUARTERS 


whet On? 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


L’UNITA DEL POPOLO 10th Anniversary 
Dance, Saturday, April 9th, 8 p. m. Yugo- 


Entertainment and dancing with Ed Per- 
cieh and Orchestra. Admission $1 2 inch 
tax. 


A REVIEW. to ad eo Reviews, ‘Rast— 
Behind ‘the Iron Curtain,” also the Cara- 
vans ‘will pass and stop. for songs, dancing, 
food. New Drama Studio, 17 West 24th 
Street. Subs, 7T5c, 


AFTER HOURS DANCE, 11 p. m. to 3:30 
‘@.m. part -proceeds to Larkin Strikers, 
entertainment,. refreshments, merriment 
and games. Subs. 65c. Club New . World, 
Y.P.A., 702 St. Nicholas Ave. (145th St.). 


ANNIVERSARY DANCE and Concert— 
Mel Leonard, noted. M.C.—Jean Murai, 
International folk singer with guitar—Geo 
Brandimat’s faifious dance orchestra ‘Stuy- 
vesant. Casino, Sat ‘Nite, April 9th. Sub- 
scription, tax included, $1.80. 

“GOOBER IS MY NAME’?’—Wallacé Pup- 
pet Production by Metropolitan -“Music 
School, Sat; April 9th, 3:15 p.m. at New 
School for Social Research, 66 West 12th 
Street... Delightful story, country dances | 
with music. Adm. $1.20 incl. -tax. * 
YPA and ‘Fellowship Club, presents 4 
Pre-Easter Carnival and dance. - Refresh- 
ments, games, dancing and prizes. Sat- 
urday, April 9th, 107 West 100th Street. 
Sub. 49¢. 

THIS IS IT! Nothing better in town. 
Swell fighti fund arty. American Peo- 
ples Otiorus. Hilarious: “Inyestigation skit,’” 
Mort ~-Freeman, Joe Kommerman};. M. C. 
Refreshments, 8:30 p. m. UOPWA Head- 
quarters, 30 East 29th St. Bub. $1.00,  Sat., | 
April 9th. *». * 
SPRING I8 HERE, leave your inhibitions | 
at home, come to our Saturday night so- 
cial. Gorgedus gals, wonderful guys, well? 
ALP, 220 West 80th Street. <(B’ way), 8:30 
Pp. m. Subs. 75c. 

JOIN OUR FUN; mémbers; friends, sur- 
attractions, congenial ‘atmosphefe, 
folk, social. Cultural Foik’ Dance Group, 
128 East 16th 8t, 

CONCERT .RUSSIAN BALALAIKA Mu- 
sical Society, Conductor Alexander Kutin, 
Russian folk songs, Dora Boshoer, Bernice 
Riegelhaupl, pianist, male chorus, 30 
voices. Carnegie Hall, April 9th at 8:30 
p. m. Tickets $1.20, $1. 80-2.40-3.00, tax | 
incl. Carnegie Box Office. . . 
SATURDAY, APRIL 9TH, Spaghatti pDin- 


ner and Dance, Cabaret Style;. Saturday | 
| starting at 7 p. m. 


til] late. Bat, 
enjoy yourself at 4th North . Club, a 
82 Second Avenue nr. 5th St. Subs. $1.00. 
» HAVE YOU MET Ted Tinsley, Herb | 
Kruchman,: Soriano, Doxey Wilkerson, Sid- | 
ney Finkelstein? They will all be at the 
Jefferson School Bazaar on Fri., Sat. and 
Sunday, April 8-9-10, Fri. 6 to 12 p. m.; 
Sat. and Sun. 1 to 12 p. m. Jefferson 
— 575 Avenue of the Americas. Adm. 
ree. 

| BIGGER AND BETTER Afrocuban Drum 
Session, with guest dancers, drummers, 
Rhumba orchestra. Refreshments. Tonite, 
10 p. m., 77 Fifth Ave. Subs... $1. 


‘Bronx 


+ Sunt for Youtg Gnd ld—cenase dence: 
folk dancing, community singing, games 


danc ‘ 


|thor “A Guide to the Soviet Union’’; 


the 


D | Braokiyn 


BROWNSVILLE YOUNG PROGRES- 
SIVES do it again! Ernie Lieberman, 
Renee Berlow, National Wallace Caravana, 
2 dance bands, folk dance group with s 
caller, plus the Famous Brownsville trie 
featuring Paul - (Chick) Solarchick. New 
Jersey Applejack and Ebling Beer. Whaé - 
more could you want for 75c. (60c YPA’«= 
ers), 375 Saratoga Avenue nr. Prospect 
Pl., 8:30 p.m. 9 

TIRED OF SPEED UP? Tiréd of looking 
for work. Well then come down to Lower’ . 
Williamsburg shindig for an evening of 
solid comfort. Soft music, good entertain- 
ment.and food. 13 Graham Ave. (right off 
Flushing Ave) Broadway Youth Club Com= 
munist Party. — 

PROMINENT SPEAKER discusses Lye’ 
sen 3a Question period. Food, dancing, en- 

extainment. Get your feet and head worke 
ine together. 927 Kings Highway (CL 
Ave.). Donation Tec. Science Club C. P, 
Bklyn. College. 


SUNDAY’ 


YUanhattan 


FACULTY RECITAL of 
Music. School, tonite, 5:30 p. m. 
way Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
Works by contemporary, modern and elass~ 
ical composers for one and two pianos, 
viola and voice. Participants—we]] knows — 
artists. Adm. $1.20 tax incl. ; 

RECORDING CONCERT.”Music by Shom - 
takovich, Prokofiev, Khachaturian. 3 p.m, 
297 E. 10th St., Apt. 3A. Benefit Jee Brod 
Sky Club, Adm. 75e. Refreshments. 

STUDIO PARTY! Come all membera, 
friends. Congenial atmosphere, folk danc- 
ing; fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
E. 16th 8t. ; 

COME AND HEAR William Mandel, aw 


Métropolitag: 


Wartime expert USSR, discuss Peace and 
North Atlantic Pact. American Laber 
Party, 220 W. 80th St. (B’way), 8:30 p. mm. 
Social follows. Subs. SOC. 

:ONnX § 


\ 


COME STAG, ea 4 or with any od. 


nag. Mosholu’s havin’ a Hayride. Aw 
we got cider. Independent to 205th S& 
Meet at 3230 Bainbridge Ave. at li a: m 

sharp. Mosholu YPA. ; 


Brooklyn 


‘FOLK DANCE, Social, Movie.. Meyer 
Levin, Jewish Young Fraternalists. 1198. 
St. Johns Pl., 8 p. m. Centr. 35c. 3 
HEAR! BERT JAHR of Soviet Russ 
Today discuss “Youth in the Sovid 
Union.” Dancing, refreshments follow. 
Dave Doran Youth Club, CP, 289 Utica 
Ave, (Utica Center). 8:30 p. m. Contr. 35e, 


Coming 


FREEDOM BANQUET at” eebatomnin’ Pe 
Sack celebration m honor of the Herees 
‘of Wafsaw Ghetto and Spain. April 1¢6ta 
= ledman Jewish Young Fraternalicta. 

= woe PLANS NOW, 80 you won't 

West Bronx Youth Section’s 

eee’ Dance a Betty Sanders, 

Sat., April 16th, 8:30 p. m. Westover Ball- 
room, 1390 Jerome Ave. " 170th st. 


Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 


dancing. Hall, 175th St. and. 
Grand Concourse, + gp Apri] 8:30 


as =: pe cee §oin eT 


ee ee es 


and of course refréahments and regular | 
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New Defense 


Johnson Known as a Cartel Man, Friend of Fascist Bankers, Intereste 
* ) ‘ernment that. year, and $960,000, 


By Art Shields . 

Louis A. Johnson, atom bomb 

plane magnate and international 
cartellist, has become head of 
America’s armed forces as the At- 
lantic Pact goes into effect. 
succeeds James V. Forrestal, the 
international banker, who helped 
to‘ finance the rearming of Ger- 
many. | : 
. The new Secretary of Defense is 
hailed as highly “air-minded.” It 
has.paid him to be so. The govern- 
ment Was been giving his company 
$2,500, for every B-36 atom 
bomb plane bought by the Air 
Force. 

Johnson’s company, the Con- 
solidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
has a back log of “cold war” orders 
for 94 more of these giant bombers 
at two and one half millions each. 
Bigger orders will come if John- 
son can raise the war-scare ten- 
perature higher. 

* 


He ; . ° 
reached its most unscrupulous pitch 


America’s intervention in weste 
Europe under the Atlantic Pact, 
first made the headlines as the red- 
baiting commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion in 1932 and 1933. 
-. Until then Johnson had just been 
a rich local banker, corporation 
lawyer and politician of. Clarks- 
-burg, W. Va., who had once glad- 
handed his way into the presidency 
. gf the national Rotary Society. 
As Legion commander Johnson 
let the veterans be shot down by 
“General Douglas MacArthur in 
the bonus march in Washington 


THE MAN who will ten 


without doing anything about it. 
And he told crippled . veterans. 
to take a 25 pereent cut: in ‘their 
disability benefits for “loyalty’s” 
sake. | ) 
Legionaire Johnsons red-baiting 


the day after an assassin shot down 
Mayor ‘Anton Cermak of Chicago 
as he stood beside President-elect 
Roosevelt in Miami, Fla. 

Newspapers: reported that. Zan- 
gara, the assassin, was a registered 
Republican, who voted the GOP 
ticket at Hackensack, N: J. - 

Nevertheless. Johnson~ rabidly 
blamed. the shooting on “Commu- 
nists” in a frenzied speech the next 
day. (See the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
of Feb. 17, 1933). 

Johnson showed in the same 
speech that he was a sucker for the 
propaganda. of Hitler, who had 
taken power in Germany 18 days 
before. 

Hitler had screamed. that he was 
defending Germany against the 
Communists, when he became the. 
Nazi dictator. And Johnson com-' 
mented that “if ever Communism 
comes knocking at the doors of 
America as it is knocking today in 
Berlin” the Legion wal fight. 

* 


— 

JOHNSON’S RED - BAITING 
became still more frenzied during 
the Finnish-Soviet war of 1939- 
1940, when he was Assistant Secre- | 
tary of War. 

Johnson shrieked loudest against 
the Soviet Union in a jingoistic 


scretary 


| backin 


- 


Bankers Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Jan. 15, 1940. He 
expressed his joyous belief there 
that Russian soldiers “were being 
killed off. And he begged for more 
help for the Finns and for more 


American equipment for “M-Day.” | 


The present Atlantic Pact com- 
mander was getting ready for war 
against the land of Socialism—not 


‘|against Hitler. - 


Johnson got into the war plane 
industry pie’ and the -international 
chemical cartel game in 1943 as a 
protege of Victor Emanuel, the 
mysterious financier,. who had 
in. Germany 
in Wall Street. 

* 
THE NEW YORK TIMES has 
identified Johnson as an Emanuel 
“associate” and: there was never 
anv. doubt of : this tie. 

Emanuel had come up in the fi- 
nancial world like.a rocket with 
the help of the International 
Schroder banking interests that 
had’ branched: into -—London and 
New York from Germany. 

The Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, in fact, is authority for the 


statement that Emanuel was fi-| 


nanced by the Schroder banks. 
The Schroders made their big 
financial killings with the help of 
their friends in the governments in 
Washington, London and Berlin. 
And in 1943 their man Victor 
Emanuel took ex-Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Johnson into the board 
of directors of his Consolidated- 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., which sold 


speech to the New York ‘State 


$797,000000 of planes to the gov- 


as well as| 


Has Stake in War Drive 


d in Bombing Plane Production 


000 more in. 1944: | 
Emanuel also gave Johnson a 
seat on the board of directors of 


ote 


‘an $80,000,000 German chemical 


company that the American gov- 
ernment had seized. This was the 
General Aniline & Film Co., an 


‘American affiliate of the I. G. Far-' 


ben chemical trust, that built the 
gas chambers: in Germany. . 

Emanuel also made Johnson 
president of the Farben Trust's 
American sales agency, the Gen- 
eral Dyestuffs Corp., a $9,000,000 
firm, that had also been seized. 

Emanuel -could tell the Alien 
Property Custodian whom to ap- 
point because~ eee 

The Custodian, Leo T. Crow- 
ley, was on Emanuel’s payroll as 
president of Emanuels public 
utility firm, the Standard Gas & 
Electric Corp., while he was work- 
ing for the government. He got 


-$50,000 a year from Emanuel, and 


$10,000 from the government. 
And the Custodians official ad- 
visér, who helped him handle the 
$700,000,000 of enemy assets the 
government had seized, was non 
other than the Wall Street attor- 
ney, John Foster Dulles. Yes, Dul- 
les, whom the Worker has often 
exposed as part of the: same 
Schroder banking set up that was 
financing Johnson's patron Eman- 
uel. . . . Dulles’ brother, Allen 
Dulles, in fact, was a director of 
the J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corp., the New York branch of 


the pro-Axis international financial 


house, for many years. e 

Johnson brazenly worked with 
former. Nazi Farber agents as 
president of General Dyestuffs, as 
might have been expected. One of 
his first moves was to rehire the 
Nazi company’s ex-president, Er- 
nest K. Halbach, as his “consultant 
at a salary and at bonuses of more 
than $80,000 a year. 

Halbach had been fired as. 
unsafe when the firm was. taken 
over by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau before the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian cut -in. The Farben 
firms here had been’ spy cénters, 
Morgenthau said. | 

Halbach. had also been indicted 
twice on anti-trust charges. .. .» 
His attorney was Dulles. 

Nevertheless Johnson stubbornly 
stood by his “consultant” from the 
gas chamber firm, who had been 
with German chemical interests 
‘for nearly 50 years, 

Johnson kept this former Ger- 
man Farben agent all through the 
war despite repeate@ protests from 
government circles. And as late as 
August, 1945 he said that Halbach 
was needed—for the war effort. 

The war was over then. 

This bomber magnate and inter- 
national cartellist was useful to 
President Truman when he loaned 
the Democrats $200,000 of his 
personal funds for radio time in 
the election and raised $1,500,000 
more for the campaign. 

But his kind can spell death to 
countless numbers of the plain 
people of America and the rest of 
the world. : 


MEDINA ADMITS THAT HE _ 
BIASED JURY AGAINST ‘12. @& 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


the strengthened bill which Presi- 


dent Truman envisioned.” The 


President’s high praise of the law 


(Continued from Page 5) 
all the defense forced out of Bu- 


denz in the first few days of cross- 
examination. They compelled him 
to admit that never in his experi- 
ence on the Daily Worker, or after, 
had he ever seen a single article, 
editorial or other bit of writing in 
that paper which advocated for- 
cible government overthrow, this 
being the charge against the Com- 
munists. | 
But the defense did make him 
confess that he himself, before 
joining the Communist movement, 


of Leninism. He testified he had | = a re (ee ee | fas a “crushing defeat of the real 
read only Lenin’s State and Rév-| # *=::.@ 32 a ; é 2 . estate lobby’ was merely “another 
olution of Lenin’s works and. tae@ |step in his buttering-up campaign 
“couldn’t remember” others. eS eo ee oe PRE aaa E24 |to Congress, the lobby said. 

defense fished out his book, This | 7 ee eh is irc gee Bs pee ide Es SRR eos eee sie | Theodore H. Maenner, presi- 
Is My Story, written in 1946, where aye ee. ea fe =, dent of NARBEB, called it “a darn 
he wrote he had read Lenin “from #% aoe ES SBOE ERS } fee 2 | good bill’ and said it would mean 


beginning to end again,” before! & rent boosts of 25 percent. 
joining. § Ho@sing Expediter Tighe 


He testified he was not familiar #2? Bowe id fee ‘Woods began immediately to re- 
with the 6th World Congress deci- imu. [2 = |move rent controls in a number of 
sions when he joined the Party.' — 2 ees Bee eee areas. By the end of the week, 
Again, his book was used against Sitesi: “ite, em | he said, he would complet#*400 


him. It read he had made a thor- f= decontrgl actions affecting 1 
wees rental units. 


had written articles advocating vio- 
lent government overthrow. 

He admitted, too, that a couple 
ef booklets introduced by the gov- 
_ ernment through his testimony, and 
upon which the government leans 
heavily in its case, have been out 
of circulation long before the 
period covered in the charge 
against the Communist leaders. 


A third pamphlet introduced 


through Budenz, the Program of 
the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International, was also 
the subject of sharp cross-examina- 
tion. The government’s informer 
testified it was given him by de- 
fendant Jack Stachel at~the time 
he joined the Party in August, 
1935, seven years after the 6th 

Congress. | 
Bie + 

-BUDENZ CONFESSED he had 
been repelled by the 6th World 
Congress, and attracted by the 7th 
Congress. Why, then, did Stachel 
“give” him the 6th World Con- 

ess Program? There was but one 
reason, an excuse for getting the 
government to introduce it in this 
trial because it contains some lan- 
guage which the government is 
counting on to mislead and inflame 
the jury. . 

The stool pigeon said he had 
not read any of Stalin writings be- 
fore joining the Party. In cross- 
examination he confessed he was 


sensitive on this point, insisting 


ough study of these decisions and 


until’ 1935; after the 7th World 
Congress. 


*°. o 
MUCH ELSE of a conflicting 


character the defense sought to 
show through Budenz’ book and 
Writings in the Daily Worker, but 
the judge said they could not be 
introduced. . 

The judge startled the court- 
room one morning by confessing 
he had misled the jury the previous 
day. The confession was made on 
April Fool’s Day, but the judge 
was not fooling. The circumstances 
of this remarkable confession were 


these: 

A day earlier, the prosecution 
had roamed. through a wide as- 
sortméent of Marxist-Leninist clas- 
sics, introducing them in evidence, 
reading excerpts, charging the cir- 
culation of these historic politica] 
works constituting the “crime” of 
the defendants. 

. 


DEFENSE ATTORNEYS had 
seized: the occasion to remark fre- 
quently that these antics showed 
this was a trial of books and ‘ideas, 
not men. Judge Medina is most 


with all strength constantly and to-: 


tally illogically that this is merely 


this had kept him. out of the Party 


CUS A ANSE. OR. 


Six months ago the bone in Susan’s bowed leg snapped and retused 
to knit. Surgeons took a 5-inch piece of bone from the leg of her 


father, William Kiley, and transferred it to Susan’s leg. 


a criminal trial of 12 men, not of 
ideas. | 

“If they (the defendants) cir- 
culated books and did other things 
to conspire to overthrow the gov- 
ernment by force and _ violence, 
they commited a crime,” he told 
the jury. “I charge you now that 
no books are on trial here. These 
defendants . . . are on tial.” 

Defense attorneys jumped up to 
demand a mistrial on the grounds 
the judge -had falsely given the 
charge, which is not conspiracy to 
overthrow the government at all, 
but conspiracy to organize a polit- 
ical party to teach and advocate 
yovernment overthrow. 

Medina rejected the mistrial mo- 
tions and refused te Withdraw his 
remarks, which he said “slightly 
abbreviated” the charge. But it 
appeared he decided overnight he 
had made a serious mistake. For 
he told the jury the following 
morming he “hadn't realized” he 
had misread the charge. 


* 
THAT STATE OF MIND was 


shown frequently in the days dur- 
ing cross-examination. Once the 


5 


S 


| 


judge permitted hifnself the luxury 
of saying there must be “something 
to’ Budenz nonsensical testimony 
that Communists have a secret sign 
language, which Budenz. had _la- 
belled “Aesopian language.” Me- 
dina referred to the clauses in the 
Communist constitution upholding 
the American Bill of Rights, which, 
he remarked, looked “peculiar” to 
him. 

At another stage, he asked Bu- 
denz whether it was not a fact that 
not every page of every edition of 
the Daily Worker carried articles 
advocating violent government 
overthrow. The implication was. 
that he, the judge, believed many 
did carry such articles though Bu- 
denz himself had admitted none 
such had ever appeared. 


Yet again, the judge declared 
that passage read by Prosecutor 
McGohey from certain Marxist- 
Leninist works “were very much to 
the point,” meaning they “proved 
the government charge. 

The judge’s part in this drama 
has not, however, been merely that 
of a passive, if partial, observer. 
He has actively barred the defense 
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Foreign Brief 
(Continued from Page 2 
Kai-shek and Tang -En-po, Nah- 
king garrison commander, as the 
“culprits” in last week's attack by 
Kuomintang troops on a students’ 

peace demonstration. 
i 

Norway Labor 
Proetsts Pact 

OSLO (ALN).—Norwegian labor 
protests against the country’s entry 
into the anti-Russian North Atlan- 
tic military pact included a 2- 
minute token stoppage of all 
streetcars in the capital, Oslo, and 
a demonstration attended by 10,- 
000 people: Shop stewards in Nor- 
ways biggest engineering works, 
the Akers Mekaniske Verkstad, 


issued a joint declaration calling 
for closer relations, instead of war, 
with the Soviet Union and other 
east European nations: © | 


from pursuing many lines of in- 
quiry by -rulings that indicate it 
will not have very much of a 
chance to show what Marxist- 
Leninists really do advocate. _ 
It will have to deny its “guilt” 
rather than prove its innocence. 


JEFF SCHOOL 
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Workers Paid Plenty 


For John Green’s Grand Flop 


(Continued from page 11) 
secession of the right-wing led 
Camden’s mother Local 1, cf 
IUMSWA, nor the departure of 
Chester’s Sun: Ship, Local 2, of 
some 2,000 members on the day 
the convention opened. © These 


two locals, headed by right wing 


ers, are now threatening to launch 
a campaign to raid FUMSWA and 
organize a “ship union for only 
ship workers.” 

“The total expenditures for -the 
Organization Department for the 
year ending July 31, 1948 amount- 


ed to $595;507.84,” says the re- 


and “expenses. 

But this huge outlay of money, 
as in the year before, only ended 
up with a still greater decline in 
membérs. 

The net worth of the union’s 
assets was $597,892.48 on July, 
1947. It fell to $160,230.29 in 
July, 1948, and the convention 
heard it was now down to slightly 
over $100,000 with debts to other 


unions well above that figure. 
The officers further note that in 


| addition to . the looming rivalry 


sparked by the seceded Camden 


and Chester locals, “it must be re- 


port, “The largest portion of this| ported that the AFL has opened up 


cost was for salaries and personal 
expenses.” 
ae 

A BREAKDOWN shows that 
only . $77,144.77 of this sum, in- 
cluding a $19,602.76 “miscellane- 
ous” item, went for the depart- 
‘ment’s stationery, publicity “lost 
time salaries,” postage and such 
things. All the rest was salaries 


AN ADULT INTERRACIAL CAMP . 


Reservations 
Accepted for Season and 


DECORA 


TION DAY 
WEEKEND 


FEI, MAY 27 to 
MON., MAY 380 


Full Social Staff 
and Band 
re Unity has new beach 
NYC Office: I Union 8Sq.—AL 4-8024 


a large scale raiding campaign 
against us in Connecticut.” . The 
union’s leaders now find they need 
a huge hum of money to: defend 
the spoils against other raiders. 
They are getting their own med- 
icine. | ! 

For that reason the panicky de- 
mand by the administration for 
a rise in dues “to save the union,” 


| 


|from the present $1.25 minimum 


to $2.00, and from the current 65 
cents per capita to the national 
office to $1, was the main con- 
vention issue. 

For weeks before the conven- 
tion Green’s people dickered with 
spokesmen of the “brother ref- 
ugees” for the raise. But the 
brothers, ever thankful for the 
“home” they received, said ‘we'll 
give you the dollar per capital if, 
you put on two extra vice-presi- 
rdents ($7,500 a year) for railroad 


and metal.” They were in a posi- 


because it takes a two-thirds vote 
to change the constitution, and be- 
tween them they commanded a 


little above a third. 
» 


FOR THE FIRST three days of 
the convention Green ran an all- 
out red-baiting show with every 
‘coriceivable resolution and speech, 
including. James. B. Carey's, to 
cover the subject. The idea was to 
show sweetiiess and unity against 
“Communism,” although the 


SPECIAL PASSOVER 

HOLIDAY WEEKEND 

April 13-17—4 full days 
All Accommodations 


° cocktail bar 


Passover and 
Easter Holiday 


$45 


$35 


Single Vets 


@ Knantertainment 
@ friendly, informal 
@ television 
Make reservations new 
Enclose deposit $5 
La waxen, Pa. 
Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 BR 22 


BUS TO SHOHOLA FALLS, PA. 
leaves Dixie Bus Terminal twice daily 


union has long ago eliminated 
such Communists as might have 
made a convention. Another prep- 
aratory move that showed the line- 
up was the bright idea by Green's 
people to make a claim for the 
25 votes of. the Camden local al- 
though it seceded eight months 
ago. : 

. On a roll call, in which only a 
majority was needed to win, the 
very four administration officials 
who were designated by the cre- 


ii dentials committee to vote for the 
25). 


seceded members, cast the 
votes for their own seating. 
fven with that trick, Green’s 
people fell short of the needed two 
thirds. If Green had intended, as 
Driscoll and Verdu claimed, to 
grant the two vice-presidencies, the 
convention's ship delegates changed 


“GOLDENSBRIDGE 


COLONY 


2-3-4 rooms, $600 to $800. All 
improvements. Some units suit- 
able for twe families. Private 
lake, day camp, social center. 
The vacation ‘spot for the entire 
family. 
Renting on Premises Evéry Sun. 
44 miles by N. Y. Central RR or Reute 
28 by car to Goldensbridge, then turn 
right te Route 138. 


Call Tuesday Evenings 
— GR 95-4740 - 
EASTER at. 
ARROWHEAD 


All activities organized by 
@ Teachers Arts, Social Com. 
@ wEaBERT LEVINE 
Folk Dancer & Rhumba Instructor 
e@ AL MOSS, Folk Singer : 
RESERVE NOW 
Ellenville, N.. Y. 


— JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


S01 Menmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1223 and 0819 


Make reservations now 


: 
: 
: 
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his mind. 

The. ship delegates exploded in 
a revolt, led by Reilly and several 
others, who are obviously aiming 
to get rid of the “refugees” and 
spend-no more ship money upon 
‘than. They voted down repeat- 
edly any proposals to compromise 
‘with the metal-rail crowd. A spe- 
amendment to the constitution de- 
signed to give legal-proof control 
to the national office of all prop- 


locals to prevent Driscoll or the 
railroad people from taking any- 
thing along with them if they skip. 
* 


ON THE FOLLOWING 
MORNING they called a ship 
caucus in which a council of war 
against metal and railroad was 
held and an all-ship slate for the 
12 General Executive Board mem- 
bers was decided upon. “If they 
don’t like it they can get the hell 
out” was the general consensus of 


The slate was jammed through. 


{| Instesd of 


the four CEB mem- 


\ - £ a : 244 b F, } 


tion to blackmail Green’s crowd|. 


cial night session put through an} 


erties contracts and funds of the! 


idencies they sought, the “refugee” 
groups came out with Zero an 
was as much as told they are no 
longer welcome. | 


But Green’s crowd failed to get 
the per capita raise it wants so 
desperately. In last minute open 
dickering on the convention floor 
a 90 cent per capita was proposed. 
Reilly’s people began to shout. it 
down, when Driscoll asked for 10 
minutes to hold a caucus. It was 
given him. When Green called 
the convention to order, organiza- 
tion director Gallagher rushed in 
and shouted: , 

“Tl have just overheard in the 
hall that the caucus wound up 
with a decision that they'll keep 
the money themselves, and to 
hell with ship, and they'll do the 
job themselves.” 

“To hell with them,” shouted 
a ship delegate and within a few 
minutes all bets were off. The 
convention ended with a_three- 
day hopeless split. The ship dele- 


gates feel like people who have 


been rolled. As one of the leaders 
and red-baiters told me: 


“I seldom agree with you guys. 
But you've been right on this one. 


A Commie delegate told us in the 


last convention we'll be sorry for 


the day we took in this fellow 
Driscoll. We had $700,000 in the 
treasury when we took those mon- 


keys in. We blew it on them. We 
gave them the home they wanted. 
Now look how they fouled it up 
and what they did to us. Yep, 


when we make a mistake we make | 


a big one.” | 


. 


‘It's Your Money These 


Bankers Spend Abroad 


(Continued from Page 9) 


director o fthe American Asso- 
ciates of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 7 


ADVISING HOFFMAN on f- 
nancial politics is Wayne Chatfield 
Taylor, a former vice-president in 
Marshall Field’s investment bank- 
ing house. ; 

Guiding. the operations of ECA 
is Aubrey H. Harwood, a former 
officer in OSS and vice-president 
of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. From 1919 to 1930 he was 
European general manager of the 
United Cigarette Machine Co. 

Heading up the industry’ divi- 
sion is Samuel W. Anderson, for- 
merly associated with the Leh- 
man Bros. banking house and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., investment 
bankers. His assistants include 
George W. Perkins, vice-president 
of Merck & Co.,/chemical manu- 
facturers, and of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co.; and’ Frank H. 
Higgens, vice-president of the 


| telligence outfits. 


Hupp Corp., and an ex-colonel in 
Army ordnance. | 

The list goes on and on. The. 
background of the other ECA offi-| 
cials is the same. 

Of 1,500 ECA staff members, | 
1,000 are overseas. Most of the 
overseas officials have had _ train- 


ing in OSS or other military in- | 


That they are 
operating as part of the_ Central 
Intelligence Agencies’ world-wide 
spy network is not being denied, 


INIVERSAL SKY- WAYS 
eng” ee! SS : 
MIAMI 540 


INCL. TAS 
CALI. sr °88 
PLUS TAX 


: S.F. 
SPECIAL—$99 LOUIS 
$39°7 ors 

UNIVERSAL SKY-WAYS EXCLUSIVES 


FREE ticket delivery 
Round. trip, family allowances 
Limousine service 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


B'way and 32nd St. 


PE 6-3800 


liberty Street, DI 9-3944 


7 rT 


> CALIFORNIA 895 


ATE A ® 
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Classified Ads 


* APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


(Manhattan) 


SEPARATE ROOM FOR BUSINESS GIRL 
in girl’s midtown apt. Kitehen, tele- 
phone; $40 plus utilities. Box 180, c-o 
The Worker. 


YOUNG MALE COMRADE will share con- 
venient 2 room apartment. Modern, 
phone, 20’s near 7th Ave.; $50 month. 
Box 184, c-o The Worker. 


(Bronx) 


SEPARATE FURNISHED ROOM, for 1 or 
2; opposite park. $8 a week, DA 8-1880. 


(Brooklyn) 


CHARMINGLY FURNISHED PRIVATE/| 


ROOM; yard; 40 minutes Times S84q.; 
$40 month. NI 6-0630. 


APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 


SUBLET 214 FURNISHED ROOMS: May 
Ist to Sept. 30th. Call OLinville 5-3959. 


SUBLET FURNISHED 3 ROOM APT.., 
West Bronx; for business couple until 
Oct. Ist; $655 month, Box 181, c-o The 
Worker. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


YOUNG INTERRACIAL WORKING 
COUPLE, comrades, being evicted, des- 
- perately need living quarters, Prefer 
apartment, but will share same with, or 
rent room with kitchen privileges from 
young Party couple. Prefer downtown, 
but will consider anything. Box 178,, 
c-o The Worker. . 


VETERAN AND WIFE 
apartment. 
6-9:30 p.m. 


YOUNG BUSINESS COUPLE desperately 
need apartment, room. Brighton pre- 
ferred, not essential. Please help. Box 
177, c-o The Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


CONGENIAL BUSINESS GIRL wishes to 
share apartment. Separate room. Call 
WA 3-6841. 


need 1%-3 room 
Rent up to $50. CL 7-3073, 


- BUNGALOW FOR SALE ) 


BEAUTIFUL 3 ROOM BUNGALOW & 
PORCH. Modern improvements, near 
shopping and transportation. 70 miles; 
reasonable. WA 6-6934. 


SUMMER BUNGALOW WANTED 


SUMMER BUNGALOW, swimming, ecasy 
= ggengers 3-4 rooms; reasonable. Call 
ES 3- ‘ 


STOBE FOR RENT WANTED. 


SEEK RENT OF STORE, space, concession. 
Box 183, c-o The Worker. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


A WORTHWHILS COOPERATIVE SUG- 
GESTED: <A group of wide-awake peo- 
Ple seeking business connections are 
wanted to buy and operate a _ resort 
within commuting distance to New York. 
35 rooms; 11 baths, 20 additional lava- 
tories; swimming pool; solarium; land- 
scaped grounds. Former millionaire es- 
tate. Accommodates fifty or more peo- 
ple. For informatin write to P.O. Box 
278, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


(Appliances) 


TELEVISION, washers, refrigerators. For 
excellent values, call AL 4-9113. Ask for 
Mr. Ressler. 


(Cars) 


1941 CHEVROLET, mechanically A-1. Must 
sacrifice. OL 6-5032, Thursday and Fri- 
day, 5-8 p.m., Saturday and Sunday, 
12-2 p.m. 


(Children’s ‘Wear) 


LAYETTES, GIFTS, YARNS. Reasonable 
prices. Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 941 E. 
Tremont Ave., Bx. 


(Furniture) 


- FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


BEAUTIFUL ROOM, all modern improve- 
ments; telephone. Man only. 133 Sec- 
ond Ave., Apt. 3. 


(Bronx) 


FURNISHED ROOM, kitchen privileges. 
Near Concourse and Tremont Station. 
Box 179, c-o The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM, running. water: 
kitchen privileges. Also large room sub- 
let for 6 months. UN 4-5458. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT. Private. 


entrance, 2 


blocks IRT subway and 
Bronx Zoo. 


2131 V¥se Ave., Apt. 21. 
(Queens) 


LARGE, SUNNY ROOM, private bath; 15 
‘minutes from Times Sq. IR 6-7792. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


CLEAN FURNISHED ROOM wanted with: 
bath, kitchen privileges, access to back- 
yard for cat. Near Jefferson School or 


Independent Sub. Box - 
Worker. ee 


es Shen gray ae male needs 
oom, >~ will share. x 
_¢-0 The Worker. oo 


STUDIO FOR. RENT 


PRIVATE STUDIO, piano, phone, no cook- 
ing.: Used now three afternoons weekly 
= yen Entirely free, after 

une ls 5 monthly now. $45 after 
June. Call CI 7-3714, 


HOUSE FOR SALE 
FIVE ROOM SUMMER HOUSE, Newfound- 


land, N. J., 40 miles NYC. % agre, fur-/ 


hy Tbe ay Fre, AP om 


nished, modern equipment, 1s BE 6: pri- 


iy 


| SOVIET UNION imported tablecloths; pure 


| 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E..11 St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. daily; 
9-4:30 Sat. 


MODERN TYP coral couch, green chair. 
a below wholesale. Sacrifice. JA 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PROGRESSIVE WOMAN, 60; kitchen- 
helper, factory worker. Country or city. 
KI 17-2874. 


TYPIST, female, 10 years experience. 
Knowledge stenography, bookkeeping; 
accurate; reliable. Wants job with pro- 
gressive organization. Box 186, c-o The 
Worker. 


————— 


SERVICES 
(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Reasonable. 140 
pene End Ave., corner 66th St. TR T7- 


(Barber) 


HOME, HOSPITAL BARBERING SERVICE. 
roe to readers. BU 17-8716. Save 
s ad. 


(Domestics) 


SPRING CLEANING. Call MO. 32-6921, 
Mon., Tues., Wed., 2-6 p.m., Thurs., 8-10 
a.m. a 


——— 


(Floors Scraped) 


FLOOR SCRAPING, refinished like new. 
Call GR 3-7828, evenings. ~, 


(Massages) 


MASSAGE at home, ladies. Medical and 
reducing exercise. Licensed. Jarvis, 
TE 8-9039. 


—EE——— 


(Mimeographing) 


(Square Dance Calling) 


SQUARE DANCE CALLER available for 
weekend engagements; reasonable Call 
Virginia 8-3208. 


STENCILLING, MIMEOGRAPHING, MAN- 
‘USCRIPT TYPING done. Reasonable 
rates. Prompt Service. GR 17-1688. 


(Upholstery) 


SOFA REWEBBED your home; chair $5; 
Teupholster chair, $25; custom made. slip 
covers. Work guaranteed. Rochelles, 
PR 8-1416. 


SOFA BOTTOMS REBUILT in your home, 
$12; chair, $5; shampoo sofa é& chair, 
$14; slipcovers; reupholstering. Free esg- 
timates. Call Royal, NI 5-1105. 


SOFA REWEBBED, home, $12. Furniture 
repaired, reupholstered; slipcovered, 
Comradely attention. TR 17-2554. 


——— 


LEAVING TOWN; selling entire household 
furniture; very reasonable. OR 4-3364, 
§:30-9 p.m. 3 


(Jewelry) : 


ee fl 


s (Typing) 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS, term papers, 
theses. Reasonable rates. hPone Sadler, 
OR 5-5846. 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
—— Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 7- 


. _(Leather Geods) 

HANDBAGS AND LUGGAGE 22% OFF. 
We also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers 
repaired. Handbags, belts made to or- 
der. Mail orders accepted. N.Y. 
Fashion, 1133 Lexington Ave. (nr. 79th 
‘St.). RE 7-5242, 


(Maghine Lathe) 


PRACTICALLY NEW MACHINE LATHE: 
a.c. motor, 18 inch bed; work bench; 
sewing machine, 3115 a.c. motor. CI 17- 


(Tablecloths) 


linen; $7.95 value, special $3. Standard 
Brand Distributors, 1443 Fourth Ave., 
(14th St.). GR 3-7819. 


RESORTS 


FOUR DAYS OF PASSOVER — $30. Sylvan 
Lake Manor. Home atmosphere; deli- 
cloug cooking; mountain scenery. Phone 

kman Rd, Hopewell Junction, | 


‘ - 
3 - - th os 
‘ Py ee ° 
_o™ 


ven senab berenverd ridssetie Haat ye 


a — 


(Watch Repairs) 


WATCHES, CLOCKS REPAIRED and sold. 
Call GR 3-3813 or write Box 812, c-o 
The Worker. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendell. JE 6-8000 day-night. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 
per line fl 


Ww 
(For personal Ads) 7 —. 
L ImSeErtlOM  . .r0. ss BOG. 05 ccceve cece HOG 
3 consec. Insert .... © @edese eccccses. 406 
7 consec. Insert . ae 00 eccses ocese DOG 
(For Commercia] Ads) 
1 insertion eeereeee © © ceee ee or ae .60e 
4 coneec. insert. oases «40c. Seeeve oese- DOC 
7 consec. Insert. ... BOC... . secececsoa.406 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 


DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 


m. 
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\Pact, the witchhunters. will sweep |around these and other issues is & 
in the Mundt-Nixon Bill, already must if the third party is to grow 
People Could Have Won at Albany i222 S22 hes ~ 


By Lillian Gates | reluctantly recommended addi-| sibility, based on its —— _ | 
Legis tional sum of $40,000,000 (mini-| activity, - of creating: rifts in the 
lative Eupeorennative, New mum needed was: $100,000,000).|ranks of both old-line political 


York State Communist Party [7 i ewise on the tax program. This| parties, thus slowing down fhe jj W E A P - E ‘ = 


Political reporters made many year Dewey was forced to go drive to reaction; and third, the 

‘ predictions about the New York along with partial restoration of|need for wider activity on the 

State Legislature after November|income taxes and some increase in needs of the people in the com-|f - 

$3. With greatly increased Demo-|corporation taxes — without, of| munities and shops, which can be | 
- @ratic representation, they held course, fundamentally changing the effective. a} I 0 

that things would be tough for|policy of soaking the poor. Despite the defeat of the all-out a 

Dewey and easier for the people.| Even the spurious disability in- assault on civil liberties, passage |i 
| The. Americar’ Labor Party was de- stirance program, passed instead of and signing of the Feinberg Bill | The. LABOR PRESS BAZAAR is scheduled to take place. 


liberately omitted from all predic-| genuine expansion. of social secur-|aTe @ ‘serious ‘blow to democracy May 20-23 at’St. Nicholas Arena. The success of the Bazaar 


.. tions, on the ground that no ALP |ity benefits, was an effort to pre-|in our. State. The fight against this | : 
_ state legislator was elected. tend to. “give something” to the unconstitutional measure, due to will not‘ only be a great demonstration of support for 


_\- Now that the Legislature has|workers in the state: go into effect July, will certainly our fighting press but will also resolve urgent financial 


met and departed, the score will ko ry 94 ‘ an png We —— 
show those who left the ALP out ALL OF THESE demagogic not hide behind anyone else; he is 


_ of the picture were quite mistaken. directly: responsible for this pro- se : 
, : moves, and ‘partial concessions, re- : The time is short. Merchandise must be collected now. 
For the record proves it was the/q. 4.4 the temper of the people, fascist. measure. 


| existence of a third party of con-|, 14 fear of greater inroads by. the There is a timely lesson to be} We do not expect rich merchants to stock our Bazaar. 
siderable strength which prevented third: party. ! |learned from the passage of such We are counting on you, our Daily Worker and Freiheit 


in a io lps oo Be But why were more ‘substantial |a bill in a progressive staté such readers. 
‘all-out assa ult on pb = "ra victories not won, and a real blow as New York. It was partially} Te ee ‘ 
suffered in the passage of the Fem- made possible by lack of activity We therefore call on our readers te begin collecting 


ties: a . | ° 
. The record will also show that, —e oo uae Pre essv" lon other issues. The application of - *merchandise now. Every new item can be used. Get 


had the third party, labor and pro- The basic reason is the sell-out this lesson to the $lst Congress is contributions from your shop and neighborhood store. 
grethive exytnizntions rallied’ their and betrayal of the Democrats on | obvious: Unless movements are de-| Organize groups of workers in your industry to make up 


full strength, in time, and on key all “py . th 

? major issues, and especially on veloped at once, for repeal of the 7 : ad 
needs, the score in favor of the|i,¢ key issue of funds for the local- | Taft-Hartley Act, for Negro rights, merchandise for the Bazaar. 
people could have been much bet-| ities and a correct program of|for peace and against the Atlantic o. 

ter. 7 ML lie itch cop.” Insteed oficc Rush all materials to the LABOR PRESS BAZAAR office 


se fighting for such a program, with | AiR : i fc jaa at 35 East 12th Street For additional information, call 


THIS legislative session wasS|their increased representation, the | a | 

— Ls, wm — toate onl Democrats =: along with the|¥ an on 3 a 47986. | | 
tionary Feinberg School Witchhunt | budget-cutters, | Whatever fights 5 | | : 
Bill and the failure to take action ther did put up, uiek of : DAILY WORKER-MORNING FREIHEIT MANAGEMENT 
on some very vital needs. shadow-boxing. The. deal was, 
- Expanding unemployment in-|“We'll go along with you, if you 
surance and a program for the over ,}won’t investigate us.” | , , | 
400 ,000 unemployed workers in Fhe leaderships of both the CIO ____ _..._ pea unac cannes sen een ees SSSR SsbesenasaPanassesseessesseesessscesce=ns 


the state were bypassed. and AFL did little to force the 

Another glaring omission was|Democrats to live up to their elec- BUSIN ESS and- P ROF ESSION AL Directory 
— to outlaw fone pole coven- ont promises. The State AFL , we DOSE SORES SSOESS SSES SSRN SSR se RSS SS es sesnesesssses=<~-ae 
ants, in a state where Stuvvesant|leadership actuaHy lobbied for at| 7" "ne, an tse | l Jmtertee Decovat siuasect Opticians and Optometrist 
Town and Levittown have. become least one of the witchhunt bills. cen mmm | ——<— — peels ; a 


synonymous with ‘ ‘Jimcrow.” |Neither conducted a Ment for the } 7 
_ The tax burden was left essen-| unemployed. | SVD. DECORATORS ’ a cr 
tially on those least able to pay, ae | AS LOW ye Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads | : se Sompetent mn 
with localities. still saddled with} BUT ‘WHILE these forces bear a bs eR ay Sao CUSTOM MADE UNION SQ. 
language typewriters s- 4 
MIMEOGRAPHS 


° ys : - ee ae ™ Sh ay ig 
Pore Ce lh yeah ea 
: : Sie 5 x YA as 


| prohleans. . | 


——— 


I eee a LT OE aa 


th innit tt atte ett 


Saamech taxes. wide gap between promise and Free Estimates and Consulting OPTICAL and 
ALL LANGUAGES ~ 
ocalities received no added fimds. | ferent had the initiative been taken 2 : amy —— | silverware at a discount of 15-to 35%, 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) | CALIFORNIA | ' (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
_ for construction. ‘State emploves|the witchhunt ‘bills. W y te 
pi ith ‘both pig. ag tok aa hah | ) a 
geet ee og IN QUEENS... 


“nuisance” (sales and other con-|the major responsibility for ‘the ‘Samples brought te heme @ all bores 
~~ 
Excent for the inadeonate’ in-| perf Sete, Rented, Repewes Liberty. Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
performance on the people’s needs, : HOD. RAREST, AY Me : : JEWELRY CO. 
' % _. MYacinth. 4-8868;. .-.. = | | 
crease for ¢ducation, hard pressed |the’ outcome could ‘have been dif- | cies si - pear onesies Complete “galestion _of watches, Jewelry 
“Despite a physical crisis” in from the ” outset’ “by ' progressive TYP EWRITER CoO. i Moving and Storage . Watch repsir man on premises. 
schools. the Gavernor tumed a deaf| groups. This was. shown in the|2119 W.. 23rd. St. CH 3-8086 = . 147 Fourth Avenue 
ear to pleas for a school bond issue hard-fought, dramatic ficht against | : a wrer COAST (So — vere! 
and child care eenters were left}Republicans and Democrats li 
a ned TYPEWRITERS Higa cea 
t | : : | 
out in the cold. up for practically unanimous. pas- A £B TYPEWRITERS ee tal — Lemme me A Complete Optical Service — 


ik Dag ts “tei control remains a hol- rg no less than four bills were -Mimeos, Adders, } — and al aitepasemaaes points. Eyes Exqmined .- Glasses Fitted. 
York. Rn 
+ set for specdy action. What hap-/ Repairs Soe aacr 3| “Ha stomar~ ssa | IRVING B. KARP . 
Nao | ] re- 7 | | | 

__ THIS MINUS-ZERO SCORE of |porters. Two of the bills were ** MU. 2-2964-5 sr. ain 8.8 | monde, Georgia, VAN. SERVICE Optometrist 
the Legislature should not, how- killed, and the two which passed SOSSOOSSOOSOOOSAOSSOSOSS | Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, $908—164th St. (opp. Macy’s), Jamaica 
ever, obscure the point that the|were opposed by a number of |——— ae ; Lene neg saad walt eo once ee eeee ohio 
.Governor and _ legislators’ were | legislators. : . | Electrolysis —— | aghaty Recarde and Music 
j . Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 nie 
forced to make certain concessions There was nothing automatic in’ ting ae C ON co R D VOX presents 
on noints long the center of bitter|the defeat of the bills or the oppo- FiiAMbetpbbeaiabbeale TRANSFER & STORAGE corP. |i/// $= LITTLE SONGS || 
strvegle. One of the revercals..di-|Sition votes rolled up. Despite the @iCMSC ACUTE Mel: 114 Liberty St. New York 6, N.Y. _ ON BIG SUBJECTS 
rectly attributable to the fight of |Shortness of time, and the some- UNW AN | MARE ALAR ARE LLOE TOE : by HY ZARET 
_.. tenants, veterans, American |what limited character of the oppo- TED > ~'R | MOVING © STORAGE $3.15 : 

“bor Party, Communist 'Partv and sition (due in’ part to. the “sneak. GVW + Ste) {4g44mmme-  S FRANK GIARAMITA ||||||BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP} 


others, was/made on nuhlic hous- play” attempted), the — protest: | , 7 154 FOURTH AVENUB = (14th 8t.) 
inv funds’ A new bond issue. of |movement, led by the ALP, scored $1 per treatment. Famous experts re- | 13 E. 7th ST. GR 7.9457 . Open till 10 P.M. / OR 4-9400 


. hai ear 3rd A , 
$:300,000.000 ‘for housine was av-/@ tremendous impact. Rifts were i Gen arae ties w Sate. Pri ” aewrcuEN @® RELIABLE ____ Restaurants. 


rroved. Two vears ago. Dewev. jn|created in the ranks -of the Demo- vacy. Sensational new method 


Hoover fashion, barred tenants |Ccrats, especially those from areas | 2v!eh results . . lowered costs! A A LEAT OINE IT LTE IE A | A D K -~~ 


| > ' ok : Menalsotreated. Freeconsultation. LO 3-421? 
from the Canitol! Similarlv. for where the ALP is strong. This, BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


sia nt aga _ fouicht ~e! be 8 caused the Republicans to) 110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 J. SANT INI & Bros., Inc. |) M@UNTAIN , 
ee ee ree NORTE a- — || FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE ‘Second Ave. 

tion in the National Gnard. This bs The pamrltion. of the Catholic Flowers > STORAGE °° : = 7 0444. 

vear enough Renublican ‘votes|hierarchy and Republicans who| : aries LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE mt) oes 
breke away from the official lead-|Pushed these bills, failed to gain ee Te RELIABLE MOVING ) @ Quality Chinese Food © 


* 

; ! — REASONABLE RATES — : 
ershin to pass the Stevens amend- their full objective. The Legisla- FLOWERS-s: 1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 |) a 
ments. declaring it state “nolicy”|ture witnessed the rather. strange |. 


) AND FRUIT BASKETS 932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9.7900 ee .65 @ 
to end seeregation. While it re-|Spectacle of Elmer F. Quinn, Dem- : — 
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rt Delivered Anywhere - 
mains to be seen whether Dewey|9Cratic leader in the Senate, de-/ ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers| Opticians and Optometris ts 

° 

. 

* 


will sien this bill, and even more nouncing the Feinberg Bill as | | 83 * | f\ 
“one 58357 ee ones SKAZKA’ 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


imvortant. carry it out, the vote “Un-American!”—this from a man 
and the debate re flected the nde te leader, Truman, in- 
growing moods of struggle among /|SPired the anti-communist, anti- Insurance | 
the Negro r-onle ‘and activity pre- democratic hysteria of today! 7 ™ — we Lc nett 8 ae @ 227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-795, @ yi 
viously conducted. Those legislators. elected with | a ccleniae hat peng LO. 3.3243 Upholstery 

Bowing to a potential state-wide ALP support were, in the main. LEON BENOFREF j. P. FREEMAN, Opt. er 


revolt: of great proportions’ over the most consistent opponcnts of | : 
state fi funds for education, Dewey such legislation. However, a ma-|| Insurance for Every Need | priciss 1.0 B’kiyn Optometrists O F a 12: 
EAT BOTTOMS 

are Fs ag 


jority of the Democrats voted for ) 
On , Memoriam the bills. S91: East 149th Street UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
Three important conclusions: can MElrose 5-0984 152 FLATBUSH AVE. ° rm... sll “Webbing 
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be drawn from this : wwii Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 
in loving memory of our dear hur dead ——'] ELI ROSS, Optometrist sa 
g Distance neo ebject - 


first, the need for strength 

band and father who died fighting engthening : Leke Uphelstery 
| .for a better world, M RRIS the ‘third party as the foundation J ACK R. Dh gies Tel. ee 8-9166 pm 2 CHAIRS $11 ® Ac 2-9496 1 
- PRICE, died April 10, 1947.—|for Tikeating the drive toward YES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES Undertakers 


| EYES 
_ Sylvia and Juliette Price. war and fascism; second, the ‘pos- B BR 0 D S K Y | Official TWO Bronx Optometrists 
EEE se oe EEE pee EYES EXAMINED 
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Chisox Cellar 
Bound Again? 


(This is the last of a United Press series appraising the 1949 
chances of the 16 major league clubs.) | 

_ . Ofall the new major league managers, none has a harder 
task than Jack Onslow of the Chicago White Sox. His material 
is pretty thin and to make matters worse there are reports 


of dissension among the White Sox 


layers because of the iron hand | 


with which Onslow rules the club. 


Those two factors lead most 
aseball men to believe that the 

White Sox are doomed to finish in 
the cellar again. In 1948 they were 
buried in last place, 44% games 
off the pace. 

Starting in the front office, the 
White Sox have embarked in a re- 
building campaign, but they do 
fot expect it to pay any dividends 
this year. Frank Lane was installed 
es general manager in place of 

eslie O'Connor and Onslow, with 
a minor league background of ex- 
rience, was named to pilot the 

m. - : 

They have made changes in 
8 playing talent and are work- 

g with a group of rookies, but 
the club : still far oo of first di- 
Vision caliber. But they are trying, 
4 shown by the fact that a 

players who reported for spring 

ining, only 15 were with the 
ub last year, and some of them 
only a short time. : 


ONSLOW BELIEVES his team 
is better than generally rated. He 
looking to two rookies, outfielder. 

Zernial and first . baseman 


~ 


© 


team with the spark it needs. Zer- 
nial, who hit: .3822 for. Hollywood 
last year, and Dave Philley, a 
holdover, are the only outfielders 
who have won regular jobs. An- 
other rookie, Grover Bowers, a 
.3846 hitter with Memphis in 1948, 
has the inside track for the other 
job with Pat Seerey and Herb 
Adams, another rookie, in reserve. 


hitting ‘promise, grounding into too 
many double plays and _ striking 
out too often to cOmpensate for the 
long ball which he hits too infre- 
quently, 


Goldsberry, who hit. 289 at 
Memphis last year, will open at 
first, but the rest of the infield 
posts still are open. 

Despite his 40 years, Luke 
Appling appears to be the No. ] 
shortstop and Floyd Baker, who 
hit only .215 last year, has been 
drawing the third base. assignment. 
That eaves Don Kolloway and 
Cass Michaels for the second base 
job with the former. sure of 
regular service somewhere in the 
inner defense. Steve Séuchock, a 
Yankee castoff, will be retained to 
take over at first if Goldsberry 


4 


should f Tiiiag iit 


Hehe hse 


saw service 


Seeaeyrid 


ho 


Seerey never has lived up to his. 
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In This 


_ Corner... 


By Bill Mardo ' 


Weekend Wash—To All Fields. - ~— 

~ HITTING THE KEYBOARD to all fields with an- 
other big bundle of weekend wash: What's holding u 
the bigtime bow of Frankie Fernandez, the much toutec 
welterweight whom the NBA ranks right up there but who cant 
seem to get any matches from the powers that be. ..-« “ 

Early limb dep’t: Bob Feller coming back to the extent of 25 
wins. There, I said it and I’m glad! . . . Marcel Cerdan will have 
to meet Ray Robinson before the year ’49 lets out. Once past Tony 
Zale in June, Cerdan won't have an opponent whom he figures to 
draw with unless its Robinson. .. . 

J. G. Taylor Spink is the Sporting News editor who last season 
insisted Satchel: Paige was too old to do the Indians any good and 
was just being brought up as a gate attraction. After Paige helped 
pitch Cleveland into the World Series with. six vital wins, Spmk 
still insisted it proved not a thing, that Satchel only did well against 
the league’s limper bats like the Browns and White Sox. Paige 
was asked to comment on this last week while the club was covering 
the exhibition circuit in San Francisco. 

“Some people believe what they want to_ believe,” ‘Satchel 
said. “But the record shows the Yankees couldn't score against me. 


And I did all right against Boston. But suppose I had just pitched 
against St. Louis and Chicago? What team wouldn't be glad to 


have a pitcher who can beat the Browns and White Sox?. It counts 


NBA Rates Trio 
For Heavy Title 


WASHINGTON, April 5 (UP).— 
The National Boxing Association 
ordered its version of the heavy- 
weight title “officially vacated” for 
the first time in 21 years today, 
but named three boxers as logical 
contenders for the crown that Joe 
Louis gave up. 

The NBA said it would recog- 
nize as champion the winner of 
the LEzzard Charles-Jersey Joe 
Walcott fight this summer, but in 
its quarter-annual listings, also 
designated veteran Lee Savold as 
a logical contender. 


Otherwise, the only change in 
the eight weight categories was 
reinstating Willie Pep as feather- 
weight champion and listing 
Sandy Saddler as the only logical 
contender. | 

The other champions and _ log- 
ical contenders listed by the NBA 
were: 7 

Light Heavyweight — Freddie 
Mills of England, champion; Gus 
Lesnevich of Cliffside, N. J., and 
Archie Moore of St. Louis, logical 
contenders. 

Middleweight — Marcel Cerdan 
of France, champion; Tony Zale 
of Gary, Ind., Steve Belloise of 
New York and Bert /Lytell of 
Fresno, Cal., logical contenders. 


Welterweight—Ray Robinson of 
New York, chaimpion; Kid Gavi- 
lan of Cuba, Charles Fusari of 
Irvington, N. J., and Frankie Fer- 
nandez of Honolulu, logical con- 
tenders. 


Trenton, N. J., champion; Fred- 
die Dawson of Chicago and” En- 
rique Bolanos of Los Angeles, log- 
ical contenders. 


| Wheeler bj 


battling for: 


Lightweight — Ike Williams of 


in the league standings, doesn’t it?” 
: . 


LOU BOUDREAU, once as brilliant a performer with the 
Illinois basketball team as he is now on the baseball diamonds of- 
the American League, had some interesting things to. say about 
his old cage love the other afternoon. Lou feels strongly that the 
old center jump after each goal should be reinstituted. : 

“The variety of plays developed from the center jump are 
beautiful to watch when intelligently executed .and they give an ~ 
openess and variety to the game which ‘has been ‘lacking the last 
few years.” ee : 

But Boudreau has a more basic reason for wanting a return - 


of the center jump rule. | 

“I want basketball to flourish but I feel so strongly about it 
that I would refuse to let a youngster. of mine play basketball. 
Think how bad the game is for kids racing wildly, without a sec- 
ond’s rest, from one end of the floor to the other: Don't tell me it 
won't affect their hearts. The center jump gave them time to catch 
their breath, but today it’s a mad breakneck rush back and forth 
from one end of the floor to the other. | | f 

“The health of the youngsters is what should concern. us, 
Boudreau concluded, “and it’s high time the coaches and rule mak- 


ers did something about it.” 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST in this season’s Pacific Coast 
League doings, and much of it stems from the San Diego Padres 
having wedged coast Jimcrow with three Negro stars in the lineup. 
Last season the young Padre catcher John Ritchey was the only 
Negro player in the loop. This year the Cleveland farm club has 
added Luke Easter and Artie Wilson. : 

Quite a crowd turned-out for the league opener between San 
Diego and Hollywood. Easter, the tremendous power outfielder 
whom/ Cleveland will probably deck on first base in ‘50, slashed a 
brace of singles and knocked in one of San Diego's three runs. 
Wilson, the speedy ‘shortstop to whom Bill Veeck beat out the 
Yankees, singled and stole a base in his debut performance. Ritchey, 
less the stranger to California fans, looked particularly good on_a 
rifle peg to second which nipped an attempted Hollywood steal. 


So much for the opener. 
A few days later, Easter connected for his first homerun against 


the same club. If the almost incredible rave reports on Luke's long- 

ball bat are accurate, you can bet his innaugural circuit smash was ~ 
just the first of many, many more. I recollect his having hit over 
50 homers in the Negro league two seasons back. It must be for 


real, | 

Veteran PCL managers and coaches are in unanimous: praise 
of Easter’s drilling bat, and as impressed as they are for the mileage 
he gets on his pokes, so too do they enthuse about his uncanny 


“eye,” his refusal to put wood to any bad pitches: Should. serve 
Easter well when he moves up to the big time and the heady con- 
trol artists try getting around his power by serving up the tempting 


sucker-bait. ... 
* 


A NOTE FROM a Manhattan reader with whose sentiments 


most fight fans sincerely concur: 
“Dear Bill: | 
“Benny Leonard, if he were alive, would have been 54 ye 


old this week. I think our paper ought to make note of this man 
who died in the ring not so long ago because the promoters in the — 


-small fight clubs get away with murder by using one or two referees 


to handle the entire card from first prelim right to the last bout. 
Leonard so taxed himself that night working in such fashion, that 


he collapsed right there in the ring. 
* “Leonard was in my estimation the greatest lightweight who 


ever lived. Of course I never saw them all, and I know what the 
oldtimers say about Joe Gans. But I noticed, Bill, that in one of 


_ your Worker columns one such oldtimer, Dan Morgan, rated Leonard 


and Gans ‘even-up.’ That's good enough for me. 

“There were few fighters who ever boasted greater popularity 
than Leonard. And no need to elaborate here about the special 
pride which the oppressed Jewish peoples in our country, and par- 
ticularly the East Side slums from where Leonard came, took in 
his great ring accomplishments. | : 

“I just thought I'd put it on paper and send it along to y 
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The widely-heralded killer of pests is used extensively 
fo spray cattle, fruit and vegetables. But recent inves- 


tigations show the lethal potions remain in your daily 
foodstuffs——and cause symptoms of digestive and 


nervous illness. Here are the facts and what should 
be done. 


By PETER STONE 
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A wheat field (top) is sprayed with DDT to stop an invasion of locusts, Cattle (at left) are sprayed in a stock-pen to 
them of insect pests, and (at right) Illinois State Department of Health workers spray a dairy, Recognizing the toxicity of 
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insecticide, they wear inhala 
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iv. is dangerous! t is 1 poison 
that can kill thousands of 
harmful insects. But it has also de- 
stroyed birds that feed on insects, 


It kills fish and some other cold- 
blooded animals. Warm-blooded ani- 
mals are poisoned when they consume 
considerable amounts of DDT. It also 
kills human beings. | 

In their insect studies scientists in the 
Department of Agriculture used unbe- 
lievably small amounts: on mosquitoes, 
lice, “fleas, bedbugs and other insect 
parasites that feed on man. These 
studies showed that DDT acts as a 
nervous system poison and that it kills 
certain insects either when swallowed 
by them or when brought into contact 
with them. : 


For example, when mosquitoes touch 
an oily solution of DDT, they show no 
signs of being poisoned for about 20 
minutes. “Then they become nervous 
and agitated, take off abruptly, fly about 
in erratic, drunken circles and finally, 
after a binge of five to 10 minutes, drop 
to the floor. Paralyzed and unable to 
fly again, they die several hours later. 


These reactions are so typical that 
research workers coined the term the 
“DDT's.” 

This information has been general 
scientific knowledge since early in 1945. 
But app&rently our public health offi- 
cials have completely disregarded the 
warning signals that had come from the 
scientific laboratories in regard to DDT. 
They have permitted a myth to take 
reot that DDT was harmful only to in- 
jurious insects, and could: not harm hu- 
man beings. They admitted that DDT 
was a highly lethal poison, but permit- 
ted the manufacturers of insecticides to 
suggest that it was safe for man in virtu- 
ally any quantity. 


How Poison 
Reaches Humans 


This notion must be banished from 
the public mind. Up until recently 
there were at least six cases of death 
reported from the use of DDT. One 
such victim drank about four ounces of 
a five percent DDT solution of the sub- 
stance. He recognized his mistake im- 
mediately and within a few minutes 
after swallowing the poison, drank a 
quart of mikk. Neither this nor various 
other measures helped and finally the 
patient died. Autopsy on this victim 
showed considerable damage to the kid- 
neys and liver. Doctors investigating 
the case said that the internal bodily 
damage caused by DDT on the humayss 
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‘White Supremacists’ Over Panama 


7 


This is the official United States Government policy 
of Jimerow discrimination against Negro employes 
in the Panama Canal Zone: the local ‘silver’ work- 
ers are paid as litile as 9 cents an hour; white ‘gold’ 
workers are paid prevailing United States wages. 


fee United States Government, 
through discriminatory wage 
scales and retirement payments, is 
responsible for frightful conditions 
of poverty and undernourishment 
among its Negro employes in the Canal 
Zone. : 

In testimony before the House Ap 
propriations Committee, Thomas Rich- 
ardson, of the United Public Workers of 
America, recently demanded an a pro- 
priation of $5,000,000 for the establish 
ment of a 50-cents-an-hour minimum 


‘By PETE R. MORROW 


While white “gold” workers live in modern homes built 
than in New York City, but the government pays “silver” by the United States Government, “silver” workers live in 
workers a minimum wage of 26c. an hour. Skilled carpen- jimcrow ghettoes, in barrack units. Almost all Negro em- 
ters, the “silver” kind, get 62c. an hour, while white workers ployees and their families live in one or two-room apart- 
doing the same skilled operation get regular U. S. wages, ments. Ninety percent of all the buildings provide toilet and 
$2.09 an hour. The largest proportion of “silver” workers washing facilities on a communal basis. 


Living costs in Canal Zone are only 5 percent lower 


wa:.., and adequate retirement allow- 
ances for so-called “silver” -workers— 
West Indian Negroes, Panamanians and 
natives of other Latin America countries 
—employed by the United States goy- 
ermment. 


Promised hearings on the proposed 
budget were indefinitely postponed 
when Rep. Donald L. O’Toole of New 
York City declared there was “no space” 
available, and departed for a Florida 
vacation. A Panamanian delegation is 
awaiting a date for new hearings. 


Richardson revealed that average 
monthly wages among the “native” 
workers was $44.50 less than the emerg- 
ency budget prescribed by the the U. S. 
Government in WPA days. 


“The average emergency WPA bud- 
get was $119.50 a month,” he said. 
“This emergency budget called for less 
than the minimum standard of living, 
which if continued for a few months 
would result in serious health problems. 
The WPA maintenance budget called 


for -$154.75 per month. The Heller 


budget for health and decency called 
for $259.21 per month. But the average 
wage of the ‘silver’ worker is $74.44 
per month. The discrepancy is clear 
and shocking.” _ | 

The cost of living in the Canal Zone, 
Richardson said, is only slightly lower 
than in the United States. 

“By refusing to pay the ‘native’ work- 
‘ers higher wages, the U. S. Government 
is placed:in the position of withholding 
from workers a standard of living which 
the government itself prescribed as 
desirable and necessary for human 

“White workers receive from three to 
four times the pay of ‘native’ workers 
for performing the same jobs. "Intil 
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the government institutes a policy of 
adequate and equal wages based on the 
job performed, no _ statement about 
democracy or civil rights will be ac- 
cepted as sincere.” ~ 

Richardson also demanded an ade- 
quate pay for retiring “silver” workers, 
who now are paid $1 each month for 
every year of service, with a maximum 
of $25 a month. | 


Governor F. K. Newcomber, who 


recently plumped for ,improving - the 
condition of the “silver” workers “within 
the framework of segregation,” has 


proposed an increase to $1.50 __ per. 


month, with a $35 maximum. Under 
present circumstances, Richardson said, 
this would be hopelessly inadequate. 


Meanwhile, the government has been . 


conducting a campaign of terror and 
intimidation against the United Public 
Workers. On March 11l,eMax Brodsky, 
the union’s regional director, was forced 
to leave Panama on 24 hours’ notice for 
alleged “Communist connections in the 
U. S.” Two visa applications for repré- 
sentatives to replace Brodsky have been 
denied. 

Two union officials have been jailed, 
and a campaign of lawsuits has been 
instituted against the union as a means 
of hamstringing its organizing drive 
among the “silvér” workers. . 

A meeting of 5,000 workers in 
Panama City,.called to protest Brodsky’s 


expulsion, was policed by steel-helmeted 


officers, armed with drawn bayonets and 
tear gas. 

The union is asking that protests be 
registered with the State Department 
to protest Brodsky’s expulsion and te 
permit visas for his replacement and 
other representatives assigned to the 
Panama local. , 


retired to the. pension scra 
month, ‘‘Silver” workers 


This “silver” worker's wife shares 
her home with four other families. 
Neither hot water nor washing facili- 
ties are available. Here she stands 
outside her home boiling hot water. 


This “silver” worker helped build the canal. Too ‘old to work now, he # 
p heap. He is expected to keep his family on $25 a 
are excluded from the -Canal Zone Retirement law 
which provides white workers with a decent living annuity, | 
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are you? Over there, 


said: 


‘eld it. “Not yet,” he 
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E great orange moon was so 
big in the.sky it made the 


_ night seem small. It hung behind 


the dark tipple, behind the hill, 


ght itself. As he 
turned down the path, across the foot- 
path over the red creek, he felt it low 
and heavy in the sky, about to fall into 
the valley. - 

In the west a pale green bar lay be- 


tween the night and the day; the day . 


that was going, the night coming on. 
Already the light in the house was lit; 
and crossing through the fieldstone path 


in the yard, crunching coal grit beneath 


his feet, he saw the white shadow of 


his little girl’s face pressed against the 


window. Turned from him, he saw that 
her eyes were staring across the valley 
to the tipple, and beyond it. 

On the coal stove supper was cooking. 
as he entered, and turning to meet him, 
with an expression of relief, his wife 


_ Cried: “George, George, at last—at last! 


I thought you’d never get home tonight!” 
The little girl at the window drew her 


face away and looked at him. The sharp 


points of fever glowed in her dark eyes. 
“Why is she up?” he said. 
“Oh,” his wife said. “All day she’s 
been devilling me—all day since dark 
when the moon came up. She says it’s 


just over the Robbin Lane tipple, and — 


youd know how to get there.” And she 
added, “She wants you to take her.” 
“Where?” he asked.- 
“To the moon,” she answered: “She 
wouldn't stav in bed, George, she 
wouldn't stay in bed, and she only want- 


‘ed to sit at the window and wait for 


eee | 

“What did he say? Did he come to- 
day?” , | 

“Yes,” she answered. She opened the 
lid of the stove and raised the coal scut- 
tle to pour in the coal dust at the bottom 
of it. There was a nervous flare of flame~ 


that leaped out of the open hole. “There’s 


- nothing new, just to keep her warm, feed 


her warm things... 
= © * 


HE SAT DOWN on the kitclten chair 
and called to her: “Katie, come to 
Daddy.” 

The girl at the window shook her head 
and leaned up against the cold window 
pane. - 

“Where are the others?” he asked. 
“Picking coal,” she answered. 
“Tell them to keep away from Mc- 


al 


A Short Story 


Cennel’s.”  - 
“I told them,” she replied. She opened 


“the lid of the coffee pot and looked in. 


“Til have a cup for you.” 


“Come to Daddy, Katie,” he asked - . 


her, extending both .arms to her. 

“She won't move from there,” his wife 
said. 
He went over to the window and sat 
down beside her. “What do you see, 
Katie?” he asked. “The night? It’s a 
dark, dark night; it’s time for everyone 
te go to bed. and sleep and dream nice 
dreams. Do you want to, Katie?” | 

The child shook her head. 

“What do you see? The tipple? It's 

- “youre not lecking at tipple, 
er 7 es ugly it is? 
See, it spoils everything to look at it. 
What are you looking at?” 

“She's looking at the moon,” his wife 


“Are you looking at the moon, Katie?” 
He looked into her eyes and turned a 


*worried expression to his wife. He put 


his hand on her forehead. “It's burning,” 


_ he said. 


“TT} put her to bed,” she answered 
from the stove. 

She reached her hand up to his and 
ied. He — 
down aad put his against hers 
and said, “Tell Daddy what you want, 
Katie. Maybe Daddy can get it for you. 

“I'm making warm milk for her,” his 


“Tell D.ddy,” he asked her. 

“She woa't tell you,” his wife an- 
swered. “She told me to tell you. She 
says it’s not far, and you won't be tired, 
even if you day; she told me 
to tell_you that shell go to aft 


that. I told her nobody can walk ta the 
moon, but she thinks I'm- trying to fool 
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her. Katie,” she cried, “please come for 
your milki™ 
“It's only ever the hill,” he whinperee 
to her. “See; when I was coming home 
I wanted to go there too, but I can't.” 
He heard her finally say, “Why?” 
“I'm too big,” *he replied gravely. 
oo little girls. can,” she answered 


your 
“If their daddies take them,” the lit- 


tle girl said. 


“Do their daddies have to take them?” 
he said. / 
She nodded. 2 Oe 


& » @ 


7 HE GOT UP and went to the bedroom 


from which he returned with a little red 
coat and a hooded bonnet. “Ne, George,” 


' his wife cried. “Her fever!” 


“Shell be warm,” he said. 


Smiling, she put her arms into the 
coat, and kept her eyes closed as. he tied 


the strings of her bonnet under her chin. 


“You haven't eaten yet,” his wife cried. 
“Later, he ans . “Say goodbye to 


_ Mommie,” he told the little girl. ° 


They clesed the door behind them, 
and in his rough, hard hand, he held 
hers like a live bird. Gutside the night 


“Geor fe, she cried. “Come and get 
coffee.” 


" 


Moon 


By Phillip Bonosky 


had de 
bar had disappeared, and everywhere 
the night lay still. From the west he 
saw the muffled figures of his boys, each 
with a sack over his shoulder, coming 
down the dark read. But he crossed*the 
creek and turned down the dirt road to 
‘the east. 7 -° 


It was true: the meon seemed to be 


only behind the Rebbins Lane tipple. 


' It filled the night and was the only 


thing in the night to see. “Are you 


_ warm?” he asked: her. 


He saw her nod. 

“Nobody but us are going,” he said. 
“We'll be first, just Daddy and his little 
Katie. And then we'll come back and 


tell everybody what we,saw_there. Will 
you like that?” : 


. She nodded and pressed her hand in 
is 


A dog suddenly began to howl and 
she stopped in the road and grew. rigid. 
“Only Bobbie, the mean eld dog,” he as- 
sured her. “He's afraid of Daddy.” Her 
fist loosened in his hand and she began 
to walk again. “See,” he said. “See, 
hew fast were coming there! It’s nearer 
now already. I can al see some- 
thing. I wonder what it is 

“What, Daddy?” she cried. 


_- The moon seemed to be only beyond the Robbins 
Lane tipple. It filled the night and was the only 
thing in the night to see. “Nobody but us are 
going, he said. “Well be first, just Daddy and his 
little Katie. And then we'll come back and tell 
everybody what we saw there... .” 


ed: even in the west the green .- 


“Ill see better when we come to Koi 
loski’s house.” ae : ; 

THEY HURRIED DOWN the road, 
until they began’ 'to smell the smell of 
cow dung in the air. Outgof the dark- 
ness. a house, with three windows lit, 
emerged, and behind it, a low, dark shed, 
from which came the half-awakened 
mooing of cows. A dog began to bark. - 


'“That’s just Pretty,” he said to her. “She's 


afraid of everybody.” 

“Let’s hurry, Daddy,” she said. 

Before them now only the moon hung, 
except for the skeleton of the tipple, dark 
and rigid, which stood before them. 

“The tipple’s in the way,” he said. “It 
keeps me from seeing.” | 

“Took hard, Daddy,” she cried to him. 

“Yes, I see everything now,” he said. 
“First there’s a boat. We have to go on 
a boat. Will you like that?” 

He felt her fist tighten in his and 
her arm jerk as she nodded. : 

“Tl be with you, so it’s all right. And 
then we ride on the boat a long time, 
and finally we come to thé shore. We 
get off the boat and we walk into the 
woods. The woods are very, very dark, 
but there’s a path. We'll be walking 
along the path. We don't know where 
it leads to, but we have to go. We have 
to go, don’t we?” he asked her. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

He looked down at her and put his 
hand on her forehead. It was hot. He 
looked behind him. “Maybe it’s too far 
to walk to all in one day. Maybe we 
should try again tomorrow?” 2 


She turned her face wildly up to him 


‘ and tears already stood in her eyes. 


“All right,” he said. “Shall 1 tell you 
somé more?” He waited for her to lower 
her face from his. “Mommie will miss 
us, he whispered to her. “And Daddy 
worked all day in the mine and he’s tired. 
Don’t you want to go back?” 

“It’s not far,” she said, tugging at his 
hand. : 

He remembered in his pocket now, and 
reached to take out a. paper-covered car- 
amel. He tore off the paper. “Here,” © 
he said to her, lifting her head and put- 
ting it in her mouth. “This will make 
you strong enough to walk there.” He 


looked anxiously into her eyes. 
° e o 


UP THE ROAD now came an old 
woman, a midwife, shawl fastened over 
her head, and black high-laced shoes 
covering her -feet. She wore a dark 
sweater that folded over her old woman’s 
body, and over her mouth she carried 
a white handkerchief te keep out -the 
night air with its fatal diseases. 


“Mrs. Rapuskin,” he said and nodded 
to her. 


_ She answered that she was hurrying 
to Mrs. Kelley who was now in labor; 
and quickly she passed him up the road, 
clamping the handkerchief back against 
her mouth. 


“Now, we come up the road,” he ree 
sumed. “The road leading through the 
woods. Were on the moon now. When — 
we come to it, well be walking along — 
the road. Then we come to a little old 
man with a little voice. His voice is so 
smaH that grownup men can’t hear it, 
but little girls can. What does he say?” 

“Oh, Daddy,” she cried to him. 


“Daddies have to get down and put © 


. their faces on the ground and then they 


can hear him. This little old man has 
a pink nose and . . .” he thought quickly—, 
“and a red hat with a tassel on top like 
you had on Hallowe'en,” he said. “Can 
you see the little old man?” 

“Yes,” she cried. 


“And he says, ‘Go to the old tree and 
knock on it and ask whoever answers 
where the little red fox is.”” He put his 
hand against her cheek. “The little baby 
red fox with soft, warm fur, and he 


comes and leans against your face and 


_ he feels so warm.” 


She shivered. 


They almost bumped into a man com- 
ing up.the road. “Oh, it’s you, Bobchek,” 
he said. They stopped to light a ciga- 
rette and talk a moment, while his girl 
strained at the end of his arm. 


“Where are you going?’ the other man, 
Bebchek, asked. 


“Oh,” he answered vaguely, “we're 
taking a little walk.” 

“To where?” the other said, surprise. 

He looked at his little daughter, and 
replied. “Somewhere only this little girl 
of mine knows.” 

Bobchek's cigarette end glowed for a 
moment. 

“What was your carload?” Bobchek 
asked curiously. But before he could 
answer Bc began to cou and » 
he stood silently waiting until he ought 

(Continued on Magazine Page 12) 
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29-Printer’s . 
measure’s 
30-Witty saying 
32-Cutlasslike 
knife 
34-Cushion be- 
hid a saddle 
36-Insect 
_ 37-Lamb’s pen- 
name 
39-Haiting 
place 
40-Antennae 
41-To quote 
42-Subsequently 
44-To pose 
45-Sea eagle 
46-Music: as 
written 
48-Eats away 
50-Residue 
53-Large sea- 
going vessels 


55-Wading bird 


57-Ancient 
pistol 
88-Metalliferous 
rock 
60-Turkish - title 
61-Assemblies 
65-Feting of 


*. $0-Vexation 


famous people 


68-Steadfast 


$2-Note of scale 
83-Pronoun 
$4-Rainy a 
85-Local gov- 

ernor of Mecca 
87-Illumined 
88-Toward 
89-French river 
90-Bullfighter 
92-French 

author 
93-Master of 


planking 
98-Division of 


a@ poem 
-99-Words to a 
song 
101-Prominent 
103-Component of 
the air 
107-Golf term 
108-Electrified 
particle 
110-Stylish 
111-Attached 
115-O norman 
hero of the 


first crusade 
118-Naval petty 
officer 


- 122-Character in 


123-Color 
*‘Moby Dick” 
125-Reception 
126-Dawn 
goddess 
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136-Man’s name 
137-Granted 
139-Irish saa god 
140-League of 
Nations 
(abbr.) 
141-To press 
142-April (abbr.) 
143-Gigantic 
144-Far away 
146-Symbol for 
xenon 2 
147-Small musi- 
cal instru- 
ment 
149-Period of 
- time (pl.) — 
151-Withdrew 
153-Coating of 
the teeth 
154-Quivering 
motions 
155-Fears 
VERTICAL 
1-Student 
2-Italian river 
3-Pole ~ 
4-Entry 
5-Weblike 
membranes 
6-Builds 
7-Received 
8-Fume 
9-Wax | 
10-Rodent 
11-Low note 
‘12-Weird 
13-Instruments 
for horing 
14-To pronounce 
with full 
breath 
15-Island of the 
Cyclades 
16-Algerian 
seaport 
17-To fasten 
18-Symbol for 
tantalum 
19-Greek herald 
20-Earth 
goddess 
23-Penetrates 
31-Yugoslavian 
premier 
33-Slender 


filament 


34-Long, narrow 
flag 
35-Permits 


51-Iilness 


52-Prefix: three Zz 


54-German river 
56-Filters — 
59-Worm 
61-Statehouse 
62-Eloquence 
63-Covers .. 
64-Constellation 
66-Strange 
67-Phlilip 1,d 


King of - -=- 


69-To exist 
70-French 
‘-bugcaneer 
71-Joyous 
state of 
mind 
74-Chart 
76-Lingering 
79-In favor of 
$1-Atmosphere 


$4-Fred Astaire’s 


specialty 
$5-Stationary 

part of a 

machine 
86-Crone 
87-To yearn 


89-Evening social 


gatherings 
90-Girl’s ndme 
91-Herb of the 
‘aster family 
92-Priest of 
- Apollo at 
Troy 
94-Symbol for 
iridium 
96-Shrill bark 
97-Privateers 
98-Wept 


/ 100-Earth 


102-Latvian 

coin 
104-Poetic: 

your 
106-Electric pole 
109-Unnecessary 


111-God of poetry 


112-Punishment 

113-Old horse 

114-College 
official 


- §16-Man’s % 


’ nickname 


317-Extinct bird - 


119-To drudge 
120-Joins 


121-Approached 
124-Imagined 


127-Lincoln’s 


o 
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36-Heraldry: 
i winged 
38-Roman 


lied to the 
rhinoceros 


Becretary of 
Btate 
131-Animal al- 


132-Horatio --«s, 133-To allude 


136-Neat fruit 
137-Vehicle 


138-Tropical 


American 
story writer 


141-Man’s name 
143-Low, mur- — 
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muring sound 150-Compass 
145-Inlet point 
, 148-Article 152-Read (abbr.) 
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DDT Is Poisoning Your Food 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 
being was “not unlike” those seen in 
studies made with animals. 

DDT has been one of the most pub- 
licized chemicals. It has been hailed 
as the drug which will give up a flyless 
age, and remove all pestilence from the 
face of the earth. In doing some of 
these things, however, DDT will also 
remove many men and women, as well 

--as complete!v upset the balance of na- 
ture. 

It has been overworked as a cure 
against cattle disease in the areas. 
Farmers literally dose their cattle and 
chickens with the substance. There are 
constant reports of the DDT-aerosol 
bomb technique against mosquitoes. 
But it is also a most important fact to 
remember that beefsteaks and _ roasts 
from steers whosé feed has been con- 
taminated with DDT, will have DDT 
in their meat. And this DDT will not 

be destroyed by cooking. Cattle can 
get the chemical under ordinary feed- 

g conditions either from spray or dust 

rifting onto their pasture from nearb 
fields or orchards, or by eating wes 4 
things as hay or corn that have been 
sprayed during growth as protection 
against the pests. . 

Farmers who thought they were pro- 
tecting their herds frem disease throu 
DDT have been greatly fooled. The 

ournal of the American Veterinary 

edical Association reports numerous 
cases of “X” disease culminating in se- 
‘vere illness- for the cattle which had 
been exposed to DDT sprays. Another 
magazine, the Prairie Farmer, noted 
that “although it started only recently, 
serious losses have already occurred in 
at least 26 states. Young animals are 
most susceptible. Severely affected 
animals frequently abort. It lasts from 
several weeks to about three months. 
Four to eight percent of the cattle die. 
Symptoms include a watery discharge 
from the eye and nose, failing appetite, 
loss of condition, depression and a 
‘gradual thickening: of -the skin. Some- 
times diarrhea occurs in late stages.” 
On March 2 of this year the National 
Agricultural Chemica! Association 
» sounded a warning against the indis- 
ee of DDT, in treating dairy 
cattie, | = 

The agricultural scientists have thus 
acted to. prevent further cattle loss,’ and 

possible injury to the public. But our 


; 


df antes rd 


Aributes the vital ‘statistics a 
_ and points out that the chemical seems 


public health officials still remain silent 
about the dangers to the people arising 
from similar use of DDT in home in- 
sectides, and for general spray use. 


Possible Source 
Of Virus X’ 


The January issue of Hygeia (Ameri- 
can Medical Association) warns that 
DDT may be making food unsafe. It 
notes: “The fact that the poisons often 
remain in the food we eat is of immedi- 
ate importance. Disastrous conse- 
quences seem a certainty unless the use 
of new pesticides is \surrounded by bet- 
ter safeguards than now exist. Con- 
cerning their toxicity to man, there is 
a shocking lack of factual data having 
to do with the effect of these substances 
when incorporated in the foods and 
eaten.” | : 

. Factual data is now available in what 

is mage pei the mose comprehensive 
study of the effect of DDT in an article 
by Dr. Morton §S. Biskind, on “DDT 
Poisoning—A . Serious Health Hazard,” 
which appeared in the February, 1949, 
issue of the American Journal of Diges- 
tive Diseases. | 


Dr. Biskind was not satisfied to ac- 


cept the view that man was an excep- 
tional animal in regard to the potency 
of DDT. It was difficult for this scien- 
tist to believe that “to anyone with even 
a rudimentary knowledge of toxicology, 
it exceeds all limits of credibility that 
a compound lethal for insects, fish, 
birds, chickens, rats, ‘guinea pigs, rab- 
bits, dogs, cats, goats, cattle, monkeys, 
would be non-toxic for human beings.” 
This excellent research paper con- 
bout DDT, 


to be directly responsible for the vari- 
ous epidemics of “virus X” that have 
spread throughout the country. The 
samte effects are apparent with DDT 
as have been reported by victims of the 

“X disease.” | 
These consist of acute gastro-enteri- 
tis, nausea, vomiting, abdomina]’ pains 
and diarrhea. A cough and persistent 
sore throat are common in the sick- 
ness, often followed by a persistent or 
recurrent feeling of constriction or a 
lump in the throat. Also associated 
with reaction to DDT and ‘virus X are 
as pain in the joints, gen- 


such thin 
eralized. muscle weakness and exhaust- 


dining 


ing fatigue; the latter is so severe as 
to be described by some patients as 
“paralysis.” , 

Dr. Biskind notes that such reports 

appeared only with extensive use of 
DDT. by the general public. He adds 
“the signs and symptoms degcribed in 
th® pharmacologic and __ toxiocologic 
literature as characteristic of DDT poi- 
soning, are identical with those ap- 
pearing in patients with the affection 
described” (virus X). 
- This scientific paper reports on the 
case of two patients who developed 
acute gastro-enteritis while at a vaca- 
tion resort where ‘the kitchen and 
room had been _ frequently 
treated with DDT. Eleven months 
later some of the symptoms of DDT 
poisoning were still “apparent. One 
was — to DDT a year later, and 
again had recurrences of the DDT- 
virus X symptoms. 


Biskind relayes the case of 25 pa- 
tients with “virus X” symptoms who 


_had been exposed to DDT spray used 
_to protect clothing from moths in a 
closet. 


In each case there was cough- 
ing, nausea, vomiting to be followed 
the next day by debility, diarrhea and 
general weakness. He also details the 
case of 12 patients who slept in beds 
that had received DDT sprays indis- 
criminately. All had repeated attacks 
of gastro-enteritis, and the main com- 
plaint was a disturbing sense of weak- 
ness and fatigue. Altogether he has 
accumulated data on more than 200 
cases of the Virus X disease; and in all 
cases the symptoms occurred after ex- 
posure to DDT. 


Other Symptoms 
Noted 


. This report is important for still an- 
other reason. The evidence collected 
by Biskind shows clearly that there’ is 
the possibility that DDT collects in 
the fatty tissues of the body.: It seems 
highly probable that people may have 
some degree of DDT tolerance and 
may not affected immediately. But 


DDT persists in the human body and. 


therefore in time many people may ac- 
cumulate such poisons (even in small 
doses) in their body if the widespread, 
discriminate use of the chemical “is 
To supplement his paper, Biskind 


reports on human volunteer experiments 
with DDT. The scientists who sub- 
jected themselves to the treatment re- 
port “tiredness, heaviness and aching 
of the limbs. . . . Not only was a state 
of extreme irritability present, but also 
both subjects had a great distaste for 
work of any sort and a feeling of men- 
tal incompetence in tackling the. sim- 
plest mental task.” Other findings 
showed an increased destruction of the 
red-blood cells, diminution of the re- 
flexes, patchy anesthesia of the skin 
and an impairment of hearing and 
vision. 

Research workers have shown that 
solutions containing more than a half- 
percent DDT .would be unsafe for hu- 
man beings. Yet the stuff that has 
been sold to the public ranges from 
three to 10 percent. The people buy 
this poison unaware of its dangers. 

This is going to become a great na- 
tional scandal, and unless the public 
health officials step in there is great 
‘danger of a serious “Virus X” epidemic 
throughout the country. Biskind shows 
how the magazine Life, with such tre- 
mendous national circulation, has been 
responsible for lulling the public mind 
about DDT. In a recent issue there 
appeared pictures showing how DDT 
was applied to the grounds of a resort. 
The photographs showed adults, chil- 
dren and cattle engulfed ‘in the aerosol 
spray and the caption read, “The fog 
covered everything with a sub-micro- 
scopic and stainless film of poison, 
lethal to insects but harmless to hu- 
mans, animals and food.” | 


DDT was hailed as the new “miracle” 
drug when it so effectively stopped 
hus in Italy. But it is also a fact 
at there was little information about 
the effect of the chemical on the hu- 
mans so treated. It is unquestionable 
in the light of the Biskind report that 
DDT is far too toxic to be indicrimi- 
nately used as an insecticide. 

The scientist goes along with the 
joint recommendation made by the 
United States Army and the United 
States Public Health Service that “much 
must still be learned about the effect 
of DDT on the balance of nature, im- 
ge to agriculture and wildlife, be- 

ore the general application of DDT 
can be safely employed in this coun- 
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; No Court Can kill — 
~ Marx’s Teaching 


Karl Marx admired simplicity, despised sub- 
missiveness and servility. To struggle was his 


idea of supreme happiness. Hence; scientific — 


socialism, his bequest to mankind, predicts the 


inevitable triumph of the working class. 


© 


By DAVID GOLDWAY 


Executive Secretary, Jefferson School of Social Sctence 


ae that phrase 
r it frequently througheut the 
That's what John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey, U. S. District Attorney, said in 
 @utlining to the jury his case against 
the 12 Communist leaders now on trial 
fer “teaching and advocating” the prin- 
@iples of Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin. 
Like a ham actor in an old-fashioned 
melodrama, McGohey was trying — to 
give an aura of mystery to the term, 
stery about it. Marxism-Leninism, 
and the men after whom the science is 
‘named, can be easily studied and under- 
stood by any worker. | 
"Fake Karl Marx, for instance. - Who 
was he? When and how did he live? 
What did he really teach and advocate? 
Laura Lafargue, one of Karl Marx’s 
, daughters, tells the story of how 
she and her sister Jenny once : 
their father in the game of “Confes- 
sions, a popular parlor game in which 
the partici write out 2 list of “fa- 
vorites.. Marxs answers, given casu- 
ally and frequently jestingly, ave per- 
haps more revealing of the character of 
the founder of the modern working class 
movement than whole volumes. For 
example, when asked for his favorite 


the Cerman universities of Bonn and 
Berlin. His first interest was philosophy 
and he was on the pomt of becoming 
@ university instructor when he became 
. fuvolved in pol 


friend and co-worker, Frederick Engels. 


ferent 


*, 
against the intolerable misery of its ex- 
It was this world that Marx saw as 
he grew up. Like hundreds of others 
of his generation, he reacted with re- 
vulsion against it. He 
ist. But the socialism of ——— dif- 
Simon, Fourier, Robert Owen, Albert 
Brisbane, Horace. Greeley and many 
others who built their socialist ideas on 


' utopian dreams, Marx developed scien- 


tific socialism—the body of theory and 
practice whose name is so unbecoming 
on the tongue of John F. X. McGohey. 

What are the essential elements of 
Marxian scientific socialism? First is 
the complete and accurate eiplanation 
of the relation between capital and 
laber. Many in Marx's day saw that 
the working class is exploited. But 
what Marx did was to tell why and 
how the working class is exploited. He 
did this in his monumental work Cap- 
ital, as well as more briefly in the two 
little- pamphlets, Wage-Laber and Capi- 
tal and Value, Price and Profit. Here 
Marx revealed that the secret of capi- 
talist exploitation is the production of 
surplus value by the working class. 

The revolutionary significance of this 
discovery is that it proved scientifically 
that the enormous wealth of the capi- 
talists is gotten by appropriating t 
unpaid labor of the workers. In other 
words, every moment he works for a 
capitalist the worker. is being “robbed” 
of a part of the fruits of his labor. 

This discovery tore away from the 
capitalist class any basis for its hypo- 
critical justification for its ownership of 
the means of production. It shattered 
all such notions as the idea that capital 
a labor = live in harmony og tran- 
quility. .The theory or surplus value 
gives the economie explanation of the 
class e in capitalist society. It 
shows that the basic. contradiction of 
our .society—the nia preg between 
social production and private appropria- 
tion—can be resolved only by abelish- 


ing the capitalist system, which rests on 


the fouadation of surplus value, and by 
establishing a new set of relations of 
ion—socialismn—im which there is 


production—soc 
no exploitation. of man by man. 


o * * 
An Historical Fact — 
Can’t Be Exercised 


THE SECOND MAJOR PART of the 
seienes of Marxism is the under- 


= 


standing that the basic cause of his- 


: ~ 
yecame a social- : 


role: 


‘proof that human societies are based on 


_ politicians, 


Karl Marx and his Daughter, Laura 


torical mevement is te be found in the 
material world and not m man’s ideas. 
Before Marx, the prevailing notion was 
that history moved and the world 
changed because men thought up these 
charges. Moreover, history was viewed 


- @$ primarily political, with kings, ent 


perors and statesmen puaying the chief 
Marx's great contribution was his 


their mode of production. In other 
words, the way men got their food, 
clothing and slrelter determine how they 
organize their social life. The decisive 
feree in any society is not its kings or 
t its economic classes.. The 
development of classes and their strug- 
gle against one another—that is the 
meaning of all past history. 5 
It is not true, however, that Marx 
was. the first to discover the class. strug- 
gle. Such French historians as Thierry, 
Guizot, Mignet and Thiers saw the class 
struggle as the key to understanding the 
history of their country. Nor is it true 


that Marx “advocated” the class strug- 


gle. The class struggle is a fact. Kt ex- 
ists independently of whether a district 
attorney or a federal judge wishes to 

ize it or not, and it cannot be 
ogy out of existence or denied by 


In 


race is no less descended from~ lower 
forms of animal life because a bigeted 
court doesn't like to faee the facts of 
life. Galileo was persecuted for saying 
that the earth moves around the sua, 
but: the earth dida't pause for even a 


- moment when the papal court forced 


The witch-haaters 


struggle. gy 
While Marx did not disceyv ver : 


the 


iration and leadership 
ss ef thé world and to 
all democratic peoples. Applying this 
same science of Marxism to the par- 
ticular conditions of eur own constry, 
the American working class will one day 
establish socialism here. 


* e « 


Marxist Theory and Practice 


nation gives i 
to the working c 


' On Force and Violence 


= ARE THOSE who try to seize 
on this fact in order to accuse Masx 
and his followers of advocating the 
overthrow of governments by force and 
violence. This charge is not new. It 
was hurled at Marx from the moaent 
he began. his revolutionary activities. It 
forced him and his great collaborater . 
Engels to spend most of their lives in 
exile. It has been the basis for anti- 
Communist persecution for over a cen- 


interesting coincidence, Il 
Marv’ day were brought 


te trial in the city of Cologne on the 


charge of “ferce and violence” just 97 
years ago. Although not a single overt 
act of a treasonable nature was proved 
against them, they were convicted and. 
imprisoned. on the evidence of rene- 
gades and police spies. On the basis | 
of theix conviction the working class 
movement was suppressed and the reac- 
tiovary Prussian ment was able 
to extend its life a few more years. 
Marx, who was living in exile at the 
time, could not personally take part in 
the trial, but was foereed to defend his 
ideas and his comrades by writing in 
the press. Many of his comments on 
the trial have a prophetic contemporary 
ignificance, as, for example, his ob- 
servation that “the jury is a court of the 
privileged classes, instituted to bridge 
over the gaps in the law by the breadth 
of the bourgeois conscience.” Most fun- 
damental, however, is his discussion of 
the meaning of revolution and the role 
of Communists in relation to social 


a fighter, a revolutionary. 


ew York Daily Tribune 
on the Cologne trial, 
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Abridged text of speech delivered 
by Dmitri Shostukovich of the USSR 
at the Fine Arts Panel of the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Sunday morning, March 27, 1949. 


O* BEHALF of the many So- 
viet musicians, I bring warm, 
sincere greetings and best wishes 
for the success of the work of this 


conference of men and women of 
science, who have gathered here for the 
noble arid exalted purpose of defending 
peace and democracy... - 

Our strength is virtually unlimited 
because the overwhelming majority of 
mankind—all working and constructively 
creative people, without distinction as 


-to sex, age,creed, color or nationality— 


is placing itself on the side of peace. 

Our role as intellectuals is a very 
great one. With all our force we must 
raise our voice for the cause of peace, 
of truth, for the sake of the future of 
humanity. At this decisive juncture of 
history we cannot step aside and trifle 
with the illusion that we workers of 
the arts are above life and conflict. No, 
we must plunge into the very midst of 
life to influence its course; we must 
march abreast of the progressive forces 
of humanity, in the first ranks of the 
fighters for peace. We must participate 
in this struggle with our art, with its 
content, its ideas, its images, with its 


very purpose... . 
Some Little Known Facts 


About Soviet Culture 


I consider it my duty to address my- 
self to the conference of the progressive 


men and women of science and culture. 


of the United States with’ the truthful 
story of our Soviet culture, and of the 
arts of my native land. This is necessary 
in order to dispel the lies which are 
spread about the land of socialism by 
enemies of democracy. This is also 
necessary in order that our friends and 
colleagues in the arts may know what 
are the creative ideals to which Soviet 
musicians adhere in their struggle for 


peace, progress and democracy. 


Since the day when my native land 
entered the path of socialist construc- 
tion—Nov. 7, 1917—arts, and particularly 
music, in Russia have undergone im- 
mense and profoynd changes. For the 
first time in history the State took upon 
itself responsibility for the level and 
development of the musical culture of 


the people. 


Into the very foundation of this con-— 


struction was embedded the idea of a 


people's art, of democratic art possessing . 


great social force and required to edu- 
cate the masses, to raise their cultural 
level, their conscience, their creative 
power. The Soviet program for the 
development of music is based on the 
widely-known words of Lenin: 


“Art belongs to the people. It must 


sink its deepest roots within the broad 
toiling masses. It must be such art as 
the masses can understand and _ love. 
It must unite the feelings, thoughts and 
will of these masses, elevate them. It 


must awake artists in their midst and . 


develop them.” . 

Along this path musical culture in 
the USSR has reached an unheard-of 
scope and level of development.\ I can- 
not here dwell, even in passing,|on the 
facts and figures*which show he excep- 
tionally broad propagation of\the class- 
ical heritage among the people) to pix- 
ture the work of the dozens of new 
opera theaters and symphony orchestras 
which have appeared and have grown 
to maturity. I cannot begin to tell you 
of the centers of musical education 
ranging from children’s musical schools 
and to scores of conservatories; to tell 
you of scientific research in the domain 
of music, and of the flourishing art of 
the professional performance. I will 
permit myself only to cite a few figures 
revealing the wide scope of non-profes- 
sional artistic activity of the Soviet 
people. 
ithin the towns and villages of the 


Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 


public along there exist 97,000 non- 
professional musical collectives — sym- 
phony and ~brass orchestras, orchestras 
of local folk musical instruments and 
various musical ‘ensembles as well as 
choral groups.. The total number of 
participants. reaches a- figure of 1,500,- 

rsons.. This does not include non- 
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' FIGHTS FOR I 


>» 


Dmitri Shostakovich, great Soviet composer, takes his stand 
in the forefront of the world’s intellectuals fighting to save 
the peace. He condemns racism. And he marshals an im- 
pressive battery of facts about Soviet culture. His conclusion 
deals with the conflict between the two irreconcilable artis- 


tic schools —.formalism and realism—and the social obli- 


gation of the true intellectual. 


SEVEN OF THE COURAGEOUS MEN who spoke for peace at the Cultural and Scientific Conference, despite th 
most concentrated press blitz in American history. Left to right, they are John Howard Lawson, one of the Hollywood Te 
Alexander A. Fadeev, member of the Russian delegation; W. E. B. DuBois, eminent Negro leader; Dmitri Shostakovich, Sovie 
composer; Bishop Arthur W. Moulton of Utah; William O. Stapledon, English professor and psychologist; and Jiri Hrove 


Czechoslovakian delegate. 


schools and in the army, where there 
are a great many music lovers. 

The corresponding figures for the 
Soviet Ukraine are nearly 40,000 musical 
groups and collectives with 800,000 
participants. Keeping in mind that the 
USSR has 16 united republics, and 
taking into account non-professional 
musical activity in the Soviet Army 
clubs, one can readily picture to himself 
the vast number of people in the Soviet 
Union who devote their leisure time 
to musical performance, perfecting their 
talents, raising the general cultural level 
of their people and developing from 
their midst cadres of professional mu- 
sicians. | 
30 Years of Achievement 
Among Former Colonial Peoples 


Equally striking and self-evident are 
the successes in the advancement of 


- musical culture in other Soviet republics 
whose peoples before the Revolution 


were subjugated by Czarism and _ re- 
duced to a semi-colonial status, deprived 
of all political and cultural rights. Let 
us take as an example Uzbekistan. 
Quite recently, a December, 1944, 
a member of the British Parliament, a 
certain Mr. Graham, speaking from the 
floor of Parliament, called those two 
great Soviet peoples, Uzbeks and Tajiks, 
“despicable Asiatic tribes.” 
knowledge this pronouncement stirred 
no jndignation in the British Parliament. 
But it stirred the indignation of the 


Soviet people, who considered these 


words as relics of the racist, human- 
hating theory which strives to justify 


‘ domination of one nation over another, 


to justify each and every form of col- 
onial and national oppression. 

We Soviet people cannot understand 
how a person claiming to be educated 


' can fail to know the valuable ancient : 


traditions and heroic history of the 
Uzbeks and Tajiks who, already in the 
ancient period of their history, had made 
invaluable contributions to world civil- 
ization. As evidence, we may cite the 
creative work of the great poet and 
philosopher Alisher Navoi. 

On the other hand, how can one 
ignore the tremendous growth of the 
creative power of these peoples — a 
growth by which the latest Soviet period 
of their historical development is char-’ 
acterized. The achievements of the na- 
tional arts of Soviet Uzbekistan, Soviet 
Tadjikistan and other peoples of Soviet 
Middle Asia are boundless. They en- 
rich world culture—and the arts which 


- belong to all humanty. They cannot be 


ignored-_by any modern-minded and 
progressive person. . 

Truly, y 30 years ago, in all of 
Soviet Middle Asia—just. as today in any, 


-. Colonial -or semi-colonial country— 
did not exist a single orchestra, a single - 


named “Khazak Nightinga 


To our. 


chorus, opera theater or center of musi- 
cal education. Musical life was confined 
to amateur parlor entertainment and its 
development was limited to the form 
of oral tradition. And what is the situa- 
tion today? 
Today in the five capitals of the five 
Soviet Middle Asian Republics, five 
first-rate classical theaters of opera and 
ballet function successfully. The great 
majority of artists who perform in these 
theaters matured to their present ad- 
vanced artistic position during the 
period of Soviet power. All ofsgour 
Soviet land knows and loves the highly- 
artistic performances of the Uzbek 
woman opera singer Khalima Nasyrova, 
of the Khazak songstress Khulyash 
Beiseitovoy — whom the cm have 
e. 

The national art works performed 
on the stages of these theaters are 
eloquent testimony to the fact that new 
chapters have been added to the history 
of world opera and ballet, that new 
peculiarly national branches of inter- 
national musical-dramatic arts -hhave been 
created here. 


Racist Theory as the 
Enemy of Culture 


The Uzbek operas “Buran” and “Leyli 
and Medjnun” would.provide the great- 
est pleasure to a listener of any na- 
tionality who is atune to the beauties 
of music and who is capable of appre- 
ciating the, newness of the themes, the 
images, the melody and the rhythms— 
which these renascent .and newly 
strengthened national cultures are bring- 
ing to world culture. Simultaneously, 
one can hear in these theaters of Soviet 
Middle Asia such classical works as 
“Eugene Onegin,” “Carmen” and 
“Prince Igor.” | 

I could also bring similar illustrations 
from the musical life of other united 
and Autonomous. Soviet Republics—as 
far distant as Buryat-Mongolia. The 
people of thi§ republic who were at one 


- time considered doomed to extinction 


are presently displaywhg an outstanding 


talent for and receptiveness to culture. 


I do not even mention the magnificent 
flowering of musical culture among such 
peoples as the Armenians and Geor- 


gians with their splendid century-old © 


musical traditions. The peoples of the 
Soviet East are today writing a virtually 
new history of music, in which all the 
obsolescenit conceptions of past periods 
of musical culture are being revised—a 
history in which great new vistas for 
the further development and enrichment 


‘of universal musical ‘art are being 
opened. i. Bac 

Such facts as these eo brought . 
great numbers Vv 
‘strike a blow of irresistible sonuh aban 


forward in 


eredaa 


those many theoreticians and practitic 
ers of hatred and racism. I referred 


Mr. Graham only because his attitu | 


toward the peoples of the East tods 
has many adherents. 
Baldwin, writing in the New York Tim 


in January, 1949, declares: “Those baci 


ward peoples who are politically a 


industrially at the level of the 18t® 


Century, are not ready for full se 


government” — he deprives them of the 


political and economic rights, doo 
them to cultural extinction and physic 
degeneration. 


Cosmopolitanism as a 
Weapon of Imperialism 
It is necessary to clarify the e 


substance of the theoretical views whic 


nurtare and inspire modern aggresso 
The most disgusting are the theories 
cosmopolitanism which call upon fp 


_ ple with century-old cultures and gre 


traditions to renounce their justifie 
national pride and self-esteem, to 


nounce their national independence. 


These theories serve to conceal. th 
most naked chauvinism and contemp 
ous condescencion toward all peopl 
they are neither more nor less than 
new version of the old theory of racisr 
But is it not true that this theory w 
advanced by the Germans as their 


cuse for seeking world domination an 
that it actually served as a preparatic 


for the Second World War. 
Progressive workers in the fields 
culture and science in all countries 


not but express. their unequivocal comm 


demnation of all those theoreticians a 
practicioners of racism, cannot but e 
press their fullest sympathy with tt 
Struggle at present being led by tk 
peoples of colonial and semi-colo 

countries for their national indeper 


dence, *their sovereignty, for genuin 


equality among all the peoples of th 
world—because this struggle is t 
progressive. It leads to the emanci 


tion of the creative forces of all people@ 


contributes to the enrichment of worl 
culture and therefore serves the ca 


of world peace. 


It is because the people of the Sovie 
Union have exifed from their count 
all racist ideas and have forged the 


friendship of the dozens of nationalities 
which comprise the USSR, that thé® 


musical culture of the Soviet Union es 
be rightfully compared to an orchard 


full blossom. It grows fuller and richeg 


with each new day. | 
The Soviet people love art and mu 


it places a high value upon music as | 


great social-cultural-educational force. 


It is only natural, therefore, that th | 
ee ee fae > 
w their artists in tern 

hotcor-watt wl . | 


of high — approaching ther 
rom the viewpoint of their truthfulnes 


THE WORKER 


When Hansa 


the strength of their content, the *per- 

on and beauty of their forms. Soviet 

_ €rt must have profound content. Must be 

realistic, and must be “Narodnim”—that 

is, it must be derived from the people 

_ and intended for the people. Soviet art 

must find the liveliest response among 

masses. It must enrich their minds 

me souls. It must contribute to the 

ormation of new and better human 

qualities. It must furnish aesthetic joy 

through the beauty, richness, and clar- 
ity of its message. 


Irreconcilable Struggle Between 
Two Artistic Ideologies 


_ _ Quite recently there occurred in the 
Soviet Union an active discussion re- 
garding the creative and aesthetic prob- 

Jems of musical art, of its past, present 
and its immediate future. Every strata 
of the Soviet population actively par- 
ticipated in this discussion — workers, 
collective farmers, students. and _ scien- 
tists. We are certain that the problems 
touched upon during this widespread 
discussion have international _ signifi- 
cance, because we feel that our primary 
task—restoring to music its great social 
role, making it a force in the service 
of progressive mankind—should evoke 
sympathy among milltons of people the 
world over. Without fulfilling this task 

‘we cannot answer the question: How 
can we musicians serve the cause of 
peace, democracy and progress, with 
the power of our art. — 

Within contemporary art—music in- 
cluded—there is a strong and irreconcil- 
able struggle between two artistic 
ideologies. The first of these is realistic 
—developed from the harmonious truth- 
ful and optimistic concept of the world. 
This ideology is progressive and en- 
riches humanity with its great spiritual 
values, : 


The second ideology is formalistic. 
We consider formalistic such art as is 
lacking in love of the people, which is 
anti-democratic.. Such art seeks merely 
form and rejects content. Jt is bred by 
a pathologically dislocated and pessi- 

' mistic concept of life, lack of faith in 
man’s power and ideals. This ideology 
“is reactionary—nihilistic—it excludes mu-_ 
sic from humanity's spiritual equipment 
and actually leads to the degeneration 
and death of music as an aesthetic form, 

as a category of the beautiful. 


The degeneracy and hollowness of 
pseudo-culture which lacks a national 
and popular base; the disgusting fea- 
tures of cosmopolitanism which is dee 
ly indifferent to the destiny of its people 
and all mankind — these features of 
pseudo-culture manifest themselves in 
the rejection of the desires of the peo- 
ple’s audiences by contemporary for- 
malistic music, and in its utter loss of 

- national features. 


Stravinsky as an Example 
Of the Formalist 


We can state with complete certainty, 
that even the most talented artist who 
adheres to formalism in his art, cannot 
pronounce any really new’ and great 
word. He cannot reach the people's 
hearts, minds and souls. How many dif- 
ferent directions, trends, schools within 
formalistic camps of musicians have re- 
placed each other with kaleidoscopic 
speed during the past few decades of 
musical history. How many new 
“Prophets,” “Saviours” and “leaders of 
the new music”—legislators of the future 
of music—have emerged. Among them 
were quite a few great talents. How- 
ever, upon the scorched earth of for- 
malistic art even great talents cannot 
produce genuinely artistic values 

In this respect the story of Stravinsky 
is highly revealing. His beginnings were 

romising. But having broken with the 
traditions of the Russian national school! 
‘of music, having betrayed his native 
land and severed from his peo- 


himse 
insky joined the camp of re- 
RecA ae musicians. His 
moral barrenness reveals itself in his 
openly-nihilistie writings. Stravinsky has 
no fear of that g abyss which 
separates him from the spiritual life of 
the people. He asserts: mass, in 
gelation to art, is a comotose pena | 
which has never once ent Into my 
| Jeane ” ...« “The broad masses 
‘ " add x 


_. the level, andthe artist who aims con- 
t awe ly at ‘mass-appeal-can do so only - 


a 
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nothing to the art, it cannot raise . 


by lowering his own level; the soul of 
each individual who listens to my music 
is important to me, and not the mass 
feeling of a group.” | ie ee 

What idea and what people are 
served by this artist who assumed a 
position of extreme reactionary sub- 
jectivism? Stravinsky “-answers _ this 
question eloqueritly and without, con- 


cealment. He says: “My music does not 


express anything realistic.” . . . “My 
music has nothing to narrate.” 

What a grim and devastating verdict 
he has pronounced upon himself and 
upon all decadent art with those words 
—proclaiming the meaningless and ab- 


sence of content in his creations. 


What Is Realism in 
Regard to Music? © 


We call upon all progressive musi- 
cians of the world to rally to the posi- 
tion of realism as the basis of a genu- 
inely valuable democratic art, capable 
of restoring art to its rightfu] place as 
something creative, aesthetically 
able, socially useful, truthful and noble. 

But what is realism, and is it possible 
to achieve it in music? oN 

This question is very frequently 
asked by our adversaries—the adherents 
of so-called “art for art’s sake,” adher- 
ents of formalism who deliberately strive 


to confuse the meaning of the struggle 


between two directions in music. 

We have been entertained, for ex- 
ample, by the curious argument that 
the boundaries of realism in music do 
not extend beyond the imitation of the 
coo-coo in Beethoven’s “Pastoral Sym- 
phony” or the bleatings of the. lambs 
in Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” To those 
who confuse naturalistic imitation of 
sounds with true realism, we can only 
say that nowhere except in formalistic 
music do we find addiction to naturalis- 
tic sound imitations carried to the point 
of absurdity. 

Composers learned to depict any kind 
of noises—the roar of locomotives, the 


clatter of industrial machinery. But 


they un-learned how to accurately con- 
vey and depict human emotions and 
human feelings, noble and truthful hu- 
man experience. That is why they 
finally departed from realism, from hu- 


manity, that is why they lost the gift 


of making a bridge between themselves 
and their audience and the people. 


Experience of Prokofieff 
In Fight for Realism | 


It is a question of the beautiful and 
the lofty capability of observing the 
world in its multitudinous aspects. It is 
a question of being able to generalize 
upon the great experience of living, and 
at the same time to single out that 
which is most important in the process 
of living. It is a question of the artist 
as a progressive element of human s0- 
ciety, as a teacher and educator, who 
reaffirms in his works moral and 
aesthetic values. It is a question that 
music must cease being a diversion and 
a toy in the hands of the sophisti- 
cated, gourmands, aesthetes, and be- 
come once again a great social force 
serving humanity in its struggle for 
progress and the triumph of Reason... . 

Contemporary realistic art, carrying 
forward and developing the traditions of 
the classics, will be more diversified in 
form and richer than was the realistic 
art of past epochs. There are no blue- 
prints, no fixed standards, no diagrams. 
The road of restless creative strivings 
is open to the artist. 
artist.approaches to the life of the peo- 
ple, the more fully he reflects their pro- 
gressive thoughts, feelings and aspira- 
tions—the more significant will become 
the result of his strivings. 

How different and complex is the 
path of the artist who strives to break 
the bonds: of the narrow caste and to 
become a herald of the principles* of 


realism and peoples’ art--is demon- 


strated by the evolution of some Soviet 
musicians in recent years. As an illus- 
tration, I could cite the creative work 
of Prokofieff. : | 

It is well known that valuable tenden- 
cies become evident in the creative work 
of this most talented composer after his 
return to his native land—the USSR. In 
the “thirties” Prokofieff began tenacious- 
ly to devote himself to big and signifi- 
cant themes, to national-peoples images. 
His cantatas “Alexander Nevsky” and 
“Zaravitsa’; his opera “War and Peace” 
are characterized: by realistic features 
which are new for Prokofieff. Prokofieff 
achieved considerable success in his bal- 
Zo pet and Juliet” ‘and “Cin- 

rella,” w are very successfully 
eo on the stages of the largest 

Dut oade ef ide nytaplicade wold 

t some : WOrks 
“The Story of a R 


y 4 


~, 


valu- - 


The closer the - 


TWENTY THOUSAND heard Dmitri Shostakovich in his first American 
musical appearance in Madison Square Garden. 


Man” can in no sense be considered 
among his creating successes. These 
works Teveal that a composer cannot 
stop at the half way mark; that he must 
ceaselessly continue his search for en- 
richment of the content and perfection 
in the form of his music. Otherwise 
relapses into formalism are inevitable. 


I am profoundly convinced that Proko- 


fieff will find great creative successes 
along this path. For example, we are 
impatiently awaitin 
plation of his new ballet “Stone Flower.” 


A Word About Myself— 
Successes and Mistakes 


I hope the few thoughts which I now 
wish to convey concerning my own 


work, my own searchings and aspira- 


tions will not be considered as immod- 
esty. It seems to me that if, in the 
past, I achieved a measure of success 
in some of my works, it was because in 
these works I managed to establish inti- 
mate contact with the life of my people: 
In any case, I strove in these works to 
embody significant human progressive 
life-giving ideas; I strove to find, a 
language. whose meaning could be un- 
derstood. 

Conversely, in those of my works— 
especially those of the postwar years— 
in which I departed from big themes 
and contemporary images, I lost my con- 
tact with the people—and I failed. My 
work found response only among the 
narrow strata of sophisticated musicians 
—but they failed to meet with approval 
among the broad masses of listeners. 

The people could not remain indif- 


ferent to the fact that artists from whom | 


it expects their best works, great crea- 
tive victories, have sunk into a world of 
petty, subjective individualistic ‘intro- 
spection. The well-known decisién of 
the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party concerning music—which de- 


- nounced the manifestation of formalism 


in Soviet music and called upon com- 


to struggle for realism, for pro- . 
found si 


content, for “Narodnost,” - for 
richness and clarity of form—this de- 
cision resulted from the demands of 


the people and represented the expres- 
sion of these , | 


these demands. 


-* “Just as for the majority of our com- 


the early com- ~ 


posers, for me this demand of the people 
was an extremely important stage in my 
creative development. My search for 
a great theme, for significant content, 
for more perfect and exact musical 
language will, I hope, be expressed in 
my next works. The success of my 
music for the film “Young Guard” 
brought me joy. | ae 
Bringing into being a work which 
must be permeated with great ideas and 
great passions, which must convey with 
its sounds tragic suspense as well as 
deep optimism; and must reaffirm the 
beauty and dignity of man—this is a 
difficult and complicated task. : 
_ The path of the artist who strives for 
realism in his music is immeasurably 
complicated and difficult. But these 
difficulties cannot frighten the genuine 
artist, because only by conquering them 
can he win’ the recognition of the peo- 
ple. Only along this path can a com- 
poser become a genuine exponent of 
the ideas of contemporary progressive 
humanity, become a genuine herald of 
the best ideas of his epoch. Only from 
these positions it is possible to strive for 


the classical art of our time. .. . 


The camp of the proponents of real- 
ism in music will daily grow bigger and 
stronger. With all the power at our 
command, we musicians must inspire 
and strengthen in the people their faith 
in Reason, in Light, in Beauty and in 
the majesty of man. Against the 


_ machinations of reaction, which seeks to 


breed human hatred, which insults man- 
kind, which portrays the world as a 
bleak desert, and man as a senseless 
wicked animal—we must place human 
and progressive art. 

Let us broaden our friendship, the 
friendship of progressive workers in the 
field of culture. Together we are 
vincible. We will be able to fulf 
duties as citizens, and we wiJl arouse 
the conscience of the people against 
war, against barbaric fanaticism. We 
must compel the warmongers to retreat 
and we must disarm them. The people 
will never follow them. 

We must join the beautiful and 
mighty voice of our art to the coura- 
geous voices of the people raised in the 
cause of peace and democracy. . . . 
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THE TRAIN, by Vera Pan- 
ova. Translated from the 
Russian by Marie Budberg, 
$3. 

By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 

IN THE final analysis, it is 


impossible for the literature: of | 


- @ nation, a society, to withhold 
from the reader the hopes, the 
reams, the plans, the guiding 
philosophy of its ruling class. It 
- 4s for this reason, aside from its 
onsiderable intrinsic literary in- 
erest, that the novel, The Tram, 
the Soviet woman writer, 

era Panova, should be read by 

o great many Americans in the 

nslation just published. 

It is a matter of record that 
the literature of Hitler Germany 
_tnirrored with exactitude the as- 
pirations and program of fas- 

ism. Military authoritarianism, 
ordic superiority, anti-Semi- 

m, German megalomaniac na- 

onalism—all these were: reflect- 
ed im the novels of the Hitler 


ra. 
What then is. the tone of The 
sew a novel which won for 
ft author a Stalin Prize in 1947, 
nevel published in a land 
hich hich, Americans. are daily told, 
bent on subjugating the world 
when it is not busy thr 
most of its own peo + drenedin o 
berian death cam 
2 » e- 


THE TRAIN is the story of a 
hospital train—a train which 
tode the rails in the anti-fascist 
war that took 25 million Rus- 

ian lives, bri wounded 
ack from the front. It is the 
gtory of the men and women, 
tom from their homes and nor- 
mal lives to work and fight to- 
gether. 
e It is a simple, unpretentious. 
tale, The Train, compounded of 
brilliantly - compressed portraits 
df its characters and an account 


‘The Trai 


Knopf. New York. 231 pp. 


cool honesty sntien haa # lively 
affection. And this atmosphere 
seems to be carried along to the 


relationship among the train’s: 


passengers, with @ rare ex- 
pression of the surface manifes- 


tations of love and companion- 
ship which every- close associa- 
tion inevitably creates. 

Perhaps this. lack is due to the 
translation. Perhaps it is an evi- 
dence of the guthor’s emotional 


restraint. At any rate it is a de- 


parture from the more active 
passions | with the Rus- 


sian novel.. 


ng New Soviet Novel 


writing for her own people and 
a ion raised under so~- 


cial was not constrained to 
wala out the familiar; or, that 
the author was writing of an ab- 
normal, wartime dislocation 
from the pattern of Soviet life. 


Written, however, with an 
understanding honesty, The 
Train is. at its impressive best 
in the portrait of the commissar 
Danilov. Vera Panova's novel. 
concludes on the note. of «# 


= . child’s joy as the home-coming 


VERA PANOVA 


o aE ALSO. SEEMED to 
American reader that The Train 
insufficiently reflects the char- 
acter of Soviet socialist society. 
Certainly the-non-Russian read- 
er will not readily appreciate 
from this one novel the essen- 
tial difference between that so- 
ciety and his own. True, there 
is room for argument, for the 


assumption that the author, 


_ pentantly, . wearily: 


this | 


Danilov hears the laughter of 


his’ son. 

“Danilov pressed the switch, 
the light went on and illumi- 
nated the happy face of his son 
and the aged one of his wife. 
And Danilov said—tenderly, re- 
‘Well, tell 
me how youve been getting 

Perhaps. the most perceptive 
comment that might be written 
of The Train was offered by 
another Soviet writer, V.. Smir- 
neva: | 


“To conclude with the sounds 


of a child’s laughter a book 


about the most bleedy and ruth- 
less: war ever known, a writer 
must indeed be possessed. of 2 


great love for life- and people, 
must long to improve life and 
people and understand how this | 
is to be Nor are 
this love of life, this faith im hu- 
man nature and the will to be: 


moral a aantend unity of the 


people.” 
There is littie ta The Tram 
of the structure and fabric of so 


cialist production or govern- 


‘ment, yet there is a great deal 


of the Soviet people. It would 
be a rare American, fanatic and 
bitter. im his hatred for the new 
society, who could read The 
Train and fail to feel a bond 


and kinship for these people he 
is being taught to fear—and 
hate. 

The Train richly deserves _ 
and should get a wide audience 
in our country. It is a great. 
credit to the American he 
er, Alfred A. Knopf, that he has 
defied the would-be book-bura- - 
ers to bring us this fe novel - 
by a Seviet writer. | 
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of the wars effect on their 
, personalities, and aware-- 
ness of the meaning of their 


times. 
These are real people Vera 


anova has given us, with all 
e frailties and virtues which 
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Artists, Writers and Scientists 


Join in the Struggle for World Peace 


World Peace held in New 


This page is devoted to excerpts of speeches de- 
livered at the. Cultural and Scientific Conference for 


York City March 25-27. 


 =Chiffeord Odets 


Author of “Waiting for Lefty,” 
“Awake and Sing,” and “The Big 
Knife,” now on Mroadway. ~ 


I do not know who here is a 
Communist and who is not. But I 
am proud to reach out and shake 
the hand of any man or woman 
who has the courage to appear 
here — in this country of free 
speech under the cloud of one of 
the greatest frauds ever perpe- 
trated against the American peo- 
ple: the fraud that the Soviet 
Union is making a war against the 
United States. So cunningly con- 
ceived is this fraud, so intense the 
censorship in its behalf, that were 
you a Jesus, a Buddah and a Plato 
returned and combined in one 
monumental © opposition to that 
fraud, not one word of what you 
_ had. to say would reach the ears 

of the great American people to- 
day! 

Earlier this month 400 delegates 
to the Federal Council of 
Churches, representing almost 40,- 
000,000 American citizens, met 
and adopted a peace resolution 
saying in part: “We reaffirm our 
strong conviction that war is not 
inevitable and is improbable... 
contradictory ideologies can co- 
exist without armed conflict if 
propagated by methods of toler- 
ance. 3 < 

THIS STATEMENT by the 
moral leaders of two score mil- 
lions of Americans went through 
our daily newspapers like the 
chicken in a pot of restaurant soup 
—which is to say not at all! 

-We have learned to know that 
free speech is one of the highest 
priced luxuries in this country to- 
day. If I speak here Sunday I 
may be without a job on Monday. 


The country is a little in the state 
of unholy terror from coast to 
coast today. 


gees crafen Union Press agency flourish- 
=. : egal 


Imagine! 


air of conspiracy and crime! _ Al- 
ready the press and some high gov-! 
ernment officials have pre-judged 
us; already they have marked us 


down, each of us, as inconvenient,! FY 


dangerous: and subversive! 


~ Personally, I am here today be-' 
cause I believe in human sym- 
pathy ‘and cooperation, within a 
context of personal integrity. That 
is my slogan for my private life 
and for my work as a practicing 
dramatist in the American theatre. 
If this makes me part of an in- 
convenient but annunciatory mi- 
nority — if to believe in human 
sympathy and cooperation is to be 
contrary and subversive—mark me 
down well on your lists. There I 
stay! 
* ° 3 

ALL OVER the world today 
man iseready to spew out the moral 
imbecile who talks guns and 
ethics when he asks for bread and 
secure, noble. life! Artists must 
help man in these large first tasks. 
Beginning with peace, we must 
fight for the future and be honored 
by that fight. We fight. We must 
mark off, one by one, the enemies 
of man in any manifestation, so- 
cial, political or economic. For the 
old dreams are mangled and dead 
and with the people we are march- 
ing towards a new dream. “The 
dog barks . . . but the caravan 
will pass” ... and the artist must 
help its passage into the light o 


the new coming day. 


Sean O’Uasey 


( Message of greeting sent 
by Sean O’Casey, Irish play- 
soright.) | 
Blessings and victory is the 

cause of world peace. To hell 


with war! It came from there 


- and we will hunt it back; and 
fix an everlasting iron curtain- 
between its madness and the 
kind common sense of mankind. 
So I send my blessing to your 
peace conference. : 

I would be with you if I only 
could. The bells of the world. 
have tolled long enough for 
death, let_them now ring out 
for life. That gentle death 
should kiss to death the very 
old is good; that death in rage 
should strike down the young 
and ‘active is evil. So we want 
peace, not to lie down to sleep, 
but to have room to wage ad- 
venturous war against disease, 
against want, against fear. Time 
— to die when we are very 


A dead youth is a blasphemy : 
against the God of Life. 


‘members the burden of two world 


» 
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SEAN-~O’CAS 


We, who are here § 
today in the name of peace—we,! arm 
who are here to talk of the happy| Rae? 
future of the peoples of the world! Fag 
—we, are forced to meet here in an) 


IES 


}OHN HOWARD LAWSON 


John H. 
Lawson 
(Screen writer and playwright) 


Hollywood, like the Ruhr, is a 

focal point of international ten- 
sions. Its fate, like the fate of the 
Ruhr, will not be determined 
solely by the generals and bank- 
ers The people of the world are 
not disinterested spectators watch- 
ing the game of diplomacy and 
war. 
- The international role of the 
motion picture may be illustrated 
by events that took place more 
than twenty years ago. In Septem- 
ber, 1926, an International. Mo- 
tion Picture Congress met in Paris. 
The New York World made an 
editorial comment on the con- 
gress: : 

“It is not an exaggeration to 
say that they (motion pictures) 
mean more than the tribunal at 
the Hague has ever nieant. This 
is because they can create the state 
of mind that ultimately means war 
or peace.” 

While ,that conference was dis- 
cussing the film as a force for 


™ | peace, American capital was tak- 
Fjing advantage of the economic 


crisis in Germany to secure con- 


Z trol of the German picture indus- 


try. The devaluation of the mark 


enabled Hollywood to flood the 


German market with American 


pictures and to buy up theatres 
in German cities. In 1925, UFA 
was on the verge of bankrupt- 
cy and was saved by a loan 
from Paramount and _ Loews 
Inc., which -ave the Ameriéan 


'e | corporations a tighter hold on Ger- 
=. |man ‘distribution and 


As a result, UFA -was again bank- 
rupt.in 1927. 
to Alfred Hugenberg; Hitler's 
propagandist, who already had a 


Philip E 


Today the artist is living in the 
most complex of societies. A so- 
ciety which has imposed on its 


wars within a generation. A so- 
ciety which has exposed large 
groups to the lowest and most de- 
based forms of animalism, of which 
the human race is unbelievably 
capable. A: 

How can today’s artist cope 
with and express the chaotic state 
of the world in which he lives? 
[How does he? 

There is no question that some 
have been cast adrift from their 

“The renegade poet, 


moorings. 
Ezra Pound, who recently receiv- 


vergood 


distinguished fellows” is an ex- 


‘treme case in point. 


However, the e artist with 
his insight into life. and his sense 
of values knows that ‘the situation 
cannot be as hopeless as the visible 
mushrooming billows of the atomic 
cloud would indicate. His love, for 
humanity gives him a passionate 
confidence in the peoples .of the 
world and with, it a revulsion 
against those who substitute hon- 
esty for passive acquiescence. 


With sureness and firmness the 


true artist makes his choice—to 
struggle to interpret the People (as 
the strong did before him in their 
time—Kollwitz, Daumier, Courbet, 
Goya, Brugel—heroes, men and 


ed an award by a group of “his|women of my profession who 


ws 


| 


Sma\picture industry in aiding the 
-4|Nazis and preparing for World 
4|War II was no greater than the 
'@4\guilt of other American trusts. 
™|\Dollar diplomacy is a_ familiar 


‘4\celluloid diplomacy. 
‘aito reduce other countries to a} 
“a |sort of cultural colonialism is an 
a|essential part of our present for- 
“\eign policy. 

A\has 


J of total breakdown. The 50,000 
-g@a\employes of the Italian industry 
eq | face unemployment: 


FA\ will that produced Open City and 
fm|Shoe Shine is being throttled. 


-Zarkhi 


exhibition. | 


It was turned over | 


— 


chain of newspapers and the Tele- 


the Nazis. 
2 * 


THE GUILT of the motion 


We-may also speak of 
The drive 


phrase. 


The Marshall Plan 
brought the English and 
French film industries to the verge 


The creative 


Eighty-four percent of Italy’s mo- 
tion picture theatre income in 1948 
went to’ Hollywood, 8 percent to 
othér foreign countries. Eight per- 
cent paid -for Italian production. 
And across the world in Japan, a 
tax of 150 percent on theatre ad- 
missions jis designed to squeeze 
out the Japanese and permit Hol- 
lywood to take over. exhibition. 


Every serious artist in Holly- 
wood knows that these policies are 
ruinous ecoromically as well as 
artistically. Does Wall Street reall 
believe that it can conquer the cul- 
tures and traditions of other peo- 
ples with the tinse] glamour of mil- 
lion dollar musicals, with dramas 
of sex and murder that make a 
mockery of man’s aspirations? 
These pictures are propaganda: 
they preach that money is the 


measure of all value. 


Soviet screen writer and director 
of the Stalin prize film, “The 
New Teacher.” 


In the beginning of the Twen- 
ties the renowned film of Eisen- 
stein; “The Battleship Potemkin,” 
brought a radical change in the 
mind of the movie-goer, after a 
‘triumphant showing in many coun- 
tries of the world. 

By this film, Sergei Eisenstein 
openéd a new era in the art of 
cinematography, contrasting “bou- 
doir art” and cowboy melodramas 
with the art of people whose con- 
sciousness awakened by the revo- 
lution has established new. social 
laws based on justice. 

Following Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin a whole pleiad of new 
masters has arisen affirming the 
achievements of socialist art. 


I want to-~name here several 
films and their creators. © . 
Chiaureli’s “Fhe Vow,” Pirev’s 


of Alexandrov, Doneskoy’s “The 
Rainbow,”  Enrmlier’s “Turning 
Point,” Romm’s “Girl No. 217, 
the Brothers Vasilev’s “Chapaev,” 
and Heiffetz. “Baltic 


Deputy’ and many, many more. 


and works have trained numerous 
excellent actors, for whom the role 
performed is in most cases a direct 
continuation of their own biog- 
raphy, tor all of them have come 
from among the’ masses of the peo- 
ple with a perfect understanding 
of the people’s interests, their 
mode of life and the very life 
objective of the Soviet hero. 
The art of these people is never 
aloof, but always aiming at a 
sound organization of the world, 
for the happiness of mankind. 


~These directors in their schoolsidirect 


One common feature is charac- 


Sergei Gerasimov 


teristic of all of these artists, that 
is, the profundity of contests and 
lucidness of form. 

In the meantime, both you and 
I know what an obvious illustra- 
tion. of the entire confusion and 
ugliness of ideas, feeding some ar- 
tists, are films, like the experiments 
of Cocteau or the surrealism in 
painting, which of late is becom- 
ing more and more wide spread, 

It is hardly necessary to give il- 
lustrations in this field, you are 
all well acquainted with this form 
of art which is as if born in a 
bedlam. All these people sawn 
in half with entangled extremeties 
deprived of heads growing into 
trees and stones; portraits poured 
out like muddy spots; all these 
dwarfs, ugly beings, cripples, mad- 
men, spots and lines—indicate a 


pitiful confusion of mind, indicate 


pathological diseases, morasm. Not 
to understand this means to be 


@ | i depraved. 
Symphony of Life,” the comedies! 


Hundreds of millions of young 
healthy men and women have the 
right to use happily all the bless- 
ings of culture which the flourish- 
ing thought of humanity has 
created over thousands of years, 
But they need help, and we dead 
e intellectual artists whom. 


the people have given the right 


to art, openly pointing out to them 
the terrific danger of a new war, 
perceived by us; point out the 
way to happiness and peace on 
the earth, mercilessly reveal the 
ulcer of society, which is eating 
away at it from day to day, make 
a hero of a.man, strong in his 
honor, loving his people, defend- 
ing the happiness of all humanity, 
but never a gangster—a villain or 
a “blind-folded” man, who slav- 
ishly follows in the footsteps of 
the warmongers. 


——e— 
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(Music Critic of the 


Before J turn this panel over to 
its acting chairman, I want to say 
a few words which apply equally 
to this occasion and’ to* the Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace, of which. it is apart. 

This particular meeting is de- 
voted to public discussion of the 
powers, the problems and the ob- 
ligations of the artist to work for 
peace and understanding between 
men and nations. It has-no other 
purpose. It is -held in the best 


tradition of American .democ- 
FACy.. << » 


I proceed now to the subject of 
this meeting. 

The powers of the artist for 
Not only does he seek the truth 
in the service of humanity, like 
his fellow. workers, the scientists 


fessions; he has also 


peace are great and far-reaching. | they 


and members of .the learned pro-| 
a means of} 
communication and an area of | 
understanding which no others 


——— 


ownes 


New York Times) 


Ous appeal to the mind and heart 
of humanity. He interprets com- 
mon emotions and aspirations in 
forms of sound, words or colors 
so that they endure for the gen- 
erations to comprehend. 

This, too, is to be noted abont 
the capacity of the artist. He in- 
variably seeks for his period, his 
envircnment and his national heri- 
tage. He cannot do otherwise and 
create living art. But this art, 
necessarily rooted in- its soil, be- 
comes, in proportion to the scope 
of the creator's genius, universal, 
Cicero put it finely when he said 
that: “ is arts in their loftier de- 
velopments resemble trees, which 
please us by the-height to which 
have attained while we pay 
no regard to their roots or their 
trunks; and yet, without the lat- 


ter, the former 


command. He Has an instantane- 


ae 


no 


= 
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(From “Climbing Our Family Tree,” 
by Alex Novikoff, a Young World 
Book, by permission of International 
Publishers.) 


CAN YOU wiggle your ears? If 


you were a rabbit or a zebra, you 
could stretch your ears and catch 
the first rustle of danger. Long 
ago man’s ancestors could do the 
same thing, but man cannot. To- 
day we still have a set of muscles 
for ear wiggling. Some people can 
actually use these muscles, but all 
of us have them whether we use 
them or not. _ 

There is a special name for 


things like the ear-wiggling mus- 
cles, which are no longer useful 


to an animal but which are left 
over from an earlier stage of de- 


velopment. They are called ves- 
tigial structures. They are like the 


umbrellas you see people carrying — 


on a sunny afternoon, left over 
from a rainy morning when they 
were useful. Man has no less than 
180 of these vestigial structures in 
his body! That is why the British 
scientist Julian Huxley called the 
human body “a museum of evo- 
lution.” 


' Long before the days of clothes, 
the body of man’s ancestor, like 


the body of the ape and other 


mammals, was covered with hair. 


Today the haif has mostly disap- 


- peared from the human body, but 
we still have the muscles for movy- 
ing it. Have you ever watched a 
cat beside the fire? Its hair lies 
down smoothly. But when it 

out into the cold, its hair stands on 
end. This traps air between the 


hair and the body and keeps the 
cht warm. Notice how the little 
hairs on your arm lie flat when-you 
are warm. Then step into the cold 
for a minute and see how some 
hairs stand up straight and how 


at the base of each hair the skin 


is raised in a little bump. The 
bumps — gooseflesh — certainly 
don't help. to keep you warm. 
They no longer have any function. 
They are just one more proof that 
man is related to the animals with 
fur. 


Do you know what the little red 
fold of tissue at the inside corner 
of each of your eyes is? It is a ves- 
tige (leftover) of a third eyelid 
that is no longer any use to man. 
Frogs and similar animals still 


have a well-developed third eyelid 


-— a thin, transparent one that they 


close when they swim under water. 


A newborn baby can hang by 
its hands for several minutes, just 
as a baby monkey clings to its 
mothers fur. This is a leftover 
from a far-off past when the baby 
hung on while the mother swung 


through the trees. 


All these leftover vestigial struc- 
tures can mean only one thing. You 
and the, cat and the frog and the 
other vertebrates .must have had 
a common ancestor. 


new ee ee eee ee em oe ee . 


TWO LITTLE KITTENS 


Two little kittens, one stormy night, 
Began to quarrel and then to fight; 
‘One had a mouse, and the other none, 
And that’s the way the quarrel begun. 


“I'll have that mouse,” said the biggest 

cat. 

“YOU'LL have that mouse? Well see 
| about that!” 

“I WILL have that mouse,” 

-... eldest son- 

“You SHA'N’T have the mouse,” said 

the little one. 


said the 


I told you befere ’twas a stormy night 


When these two little kittens began to 


fight; om 
The old woman seized her sweeping 


broom, 


‘ Pt gts hy ( oT, 


And swept the two kittens: right out of 
the room. 


The ground was covered with frost and 


snow, 


And the two little kittens had ‘wowlere 


= to go; 


So they laid them down on the mat at 
the door, 


While the old woman finished sweeping, 
the floor. 


Then they crept in, as quiet as mice, 


Ali wet with the snow, and as cold as ice, 
For they found it was better, that stormy 


night, 
To lie down ‘and sleep than te quarrel 
' and fight. 
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“Mad about plaid” seems to 
describe the frame of mind of 
most dress designers this year 


—and not only in London, but in 


Paris, and I am told even in 
Australia, where all woollens 


are now checks. 


Here is 4 youthful and charm- 
ing get-up for spring, of which 
the basis is a full-skirted, neat— 
Wilisted frock, which could be 


made in either check cashmere, 


or other light woollen material, 
or in one of the innumerable 
check cottons which are now 


on show, for wearing this sum- 
mer. 


Two delightful little jackets. 


have been designed to go“with 


this: 

(A) is made of flannel, in one 
of the predominant colors of 
the frock, with cosy high col- 
lar, wide cuffs, and tightly fitted 
waist. 

(B) is made of a lighter flannel 
or wool jersey, with yoke and 
full, gathered sleeves in white 


piquet, with tiny stand-up collar. 
It fastens down the front with 
a row of small; covered buttons. 
7 ROSE HENRY. 


Sugar from the North 


The first. sign of spring to 
many a true Yankee is the start 
of the sugaring season (although 
some trees are tapped as early 
as mid-January). And the news 
that maple sirup and sugar are 
on their way sets palates a-ting- 


~ 


le in every part of America. 
Maple has special claims to 
the title of all-American prod- 
uct. Sugaring apparently origi- 
nated in the northern United 
States and in. nearby Canada. 
Not only that: to this day: maple 
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One of the most popular styles of late, as well as one of the 
ttiest, is the.charming mother-and-daughter frocks that are. such 
un to sew. The pair illussrated buttons down the front, has. tiny 
puffed sleeves and nipped-in waistline. Your young sprout will love 
to dress like Mommy. ; 
| . . * 
_ Barbara Bell sew-rite perforated pattern No. 1882 comes in 
sizes 11, 12, 18, 14, 16 and 18. Size 12 requires 4% yards of 35 
or 89-inch; 1 yard purchased ruffing. 
o 


°e . a 


Barbara Bell sew-rite perforated pattern No. 1887 is for sizes, 


1, 2, 3, 4. 5 and 6 years. Size 2 requires 1% yards of 39-inch fabric. 


‘Two separate. patterns, 25 cents each. 

For these patterns, send 25 cents, for each in coins, your name, 
address, pattern number and size wanted to Barbara Bell, The 
Worker, 50 E. 13 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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in its various forms comes only 
from a relatively. small part of 
our country and our neighbor 
to the north. In~the United 
States, Vermont. ranks first in 
output. New York is_ second; 
and Ohio, Michigan, and Penn- 
sylvania follow. 


Maple making can't, as a mat- 
ter of fact, stray very far from 
nights with temperatures near 
20 degrees, together with day- 
time “thawing out’ tempera- 
tures reaching the upper 50's. 
Moreover, the “season” must be 
long enough to insure sap in 
quantities large enough to sell. 

The yield per tree depends 


~ almost entirely on the weather 


during the tapping season. Per- 
haps no other crop; say the ex- 
perts, is more sensitive than this 
to temperature changes. 


In the general processes in- 
these regions. The first reason 
is the maple tree itself. For the 
production of sirup and sugar 
in commercial quantities, its 
range is confined to eastern and 
northern United States and the 
neighboring southeastern parts 
of Canada. Moreover, maple 
‘sugaring requires a very special 
kind of climate. 


How about this custom-tail- 
ored weather pattern? What are 
the ideal conditions to bring the 
sap through. the spile? For a 
good flow from the maple trees, 
the growing region must enjoy 
_a slow change from winter to 


_ spring. Ideal are the cold crisp 


volved in making maple sugar, 
there has been little real change 
since pioneer days. The Indians 
in some _ sections — particularly 
along the St. Lawrence River — 
were skillful at sugaring to pro- 
duce more than enough far 
themselves. Sometimes they used 
the sugar for trading. The tools 
- originally used—the crude ket- 
tle, the birchbark tank, and the 
wooden spiles (or spouts) have 
been discarded for the most 
part for more efficient, but sim- 
ple equipment. | 
Maple production starts with 
drawing the sap from the tree. 
The sap flows through a spout 
or spile into a bucket. Then the 
sap is collected, frequently into 
a tank. Next come the evapora- 


tion processes. Sap as it comes 
from the tree is largely water. 
About 45 gallons of sap are re- 
quired for one gallon of sirup. 


Further cooking of the sirup’ 


over slow heat produces maple 
sugar. Ordinarily about 8 pounds 
of sugar are obtained from a 


By J. O. LYNNE (F ederated Press) 
EASTER EGGS 


Eggs and Easter go together.as naturally as spring and flowers. 

You will have them for breakfast, of course, and hide them 
for the children. They may be served plain or elaborately cooked, 
and you may decide to have candy eggs or jelly beans. to delight 
the youngsters. But in any event, eggs will set the theme. 

The custom far antecedes the Christian era, going back to the 
pagan festivals of spring. Coloring eggs is an old tradition, too. 
Pioneer women used to wrap their eggs in bits of colored calico and 
boil them. Since the dyes were not fast, the eggs became brightly 
colored in a jiffy. 

Vegetables also ‘could be used to dye the eggs instead of de- 


| 


, pending on commercial dyes. Outside skins of onions boiled for 


a while make an yee egg; coffee will dye the egg brown; beet 
will give a nice red and spinach water will provide a passable green. 


HOW TO USE EGG SHELLS 


Eggs are lower-in price this year than in many recent- years 
but you may still balk at the inevitable piling up of unysed hard- 
boiled eggs if you go in for egg coloring on a big scale. You can 
get the shells without wasting the eggs if you remove them from the 
shell this way for some time before Easter. Of course, if you need 
eggs separated, you can’t use this system. 

Make a small hole in the round end, working carefully so as 
not to split the egg. Lift off bits of shell until the hole is about the © 
size of a dime, Then make a pinhole in the other end, hold the egg 
over a bowl, round end down and blew through the pinhole. 

The egg wild pop out, leaving you with a nice, clean whole egg 
Shell. If you like, after you have rinsed the egg shell with water 
and allowed it to dry, put a piece of cellophane over the larger hole. 


DECORATING SHELLS; EASTER PARTIES 
These light shells lend themselves to even more elaborate 


‘decorations than mere coloring.~ Draw faces on them with pen 


and ink, paste bits of paper lace or small stars on them, make ears 
and tails, etc. There is literally no limit to the interesting figures 
you can make, provided you work with a fairly sure touch. The 
surfaces are too small to allow much margin for error. 

Easter is a wonderful time for a party for the children, or 
better yet, Easter Monday. If you have’ a lawn, you can have an 
egg roll. But you can also have a variation of a peanut hunt right 
in your own living room. Hide eggs or jelly beans, provide a paper 
bag for the children to coHect their loot and your entertainment 
takes care of itself. : 

A prize is hardly needed because the collector who has the 
most eggs will already be ahead of the game. But you might have 


-a nice Easter bunny or a gaily decorated candy egg for a prize, too. 


For refreshments, serve a salad to go with the hard-boiled eggs. 
Make little chicks out of cream cheese by placing one smaller ball 
of cheese atop a larger ball serving as a body. Make ears and bill out 
of bits of carrot with green pepper or black olive bits for eves. Milk, 
colored purple, green or yellow with vegetable coloring and little 
decorated cupcakes. or lady fingers would complete the menu. 


gallon of sirup that weighs ap- 

proximately 111 pounds. 
Recipes 

Baked Beans 


Use 1 quart cooked beans, 

1 cup maple sirup, : 

% cup chili sauce or tomato 

catsup, : | 

few grains pepper, 

I teaspoon salt, 

% pound bacon or ham. 

Add sirup, chili sauce and sea- 
sonings to beans and put into 


baking dish. | 


Place ‘salt pork into center 
and cover the beans with water. 


Bake slowly from 8 to 4 
hours. 


CARROT MARMALADE 


BRIGHT in color and lively 
in flavor is carrot and citrus 
marmalade, easily made _ at 
home. The recipe: 


2 cups ground raw carrots. 
1 orange. 

2 lemons. 

About 4 2/3 cup sugar. 
About 3 cups water. 


To make: 
Squeeze the orange and 
lemons. 


Then grind the rinds and cook 
in enough water to cover until 
tender. 


Add the ground carrot and 
cook until tender. 

Add the orange and lemon 
juice. 

Measure the volume and add 
an equal quantity of water — 
about 3 cups. 

For each cup of this mixture, 
add 2/3 cup of sugar, which will 
amount to about 42/3 cups. 

Boil to the jelly test—about 
an hour. 

Pour into jellv lasses or jars. 


Maple Sirup Cake. 


Use 42 cup of sugar, 

%4.£up maple sirup, 

2% cups flour, 

3 teaspoons baking powder, - 
salt, 

1/3 cup milk, 

3 egg whites. 

Cream sugar and fat together. 
Add sirup and stir well. 
Add milk and flour alternate- 


mee. 
Fold in beaten whites and 
bake in oblong pan. 


When cake is baked and cool, 
place it on inverted cake pan 
and cover with boiled maple 
frosting. 

To make this, use % cup 
maple sugar, 

Y2 cup granulated sugar, _ 

% cup water. 


Boil until it will hair from a 
spoon. Stir briskly into the beat- 
en white of an egg. Beat until 


cool enough to spread. 
| ee | 


Cover with paraffin. 
* 


Carrots add flavor and texture 
contrast to fruit salad. Team the 
vegetable, for example, with 
diced apple or orange sections. 
Grated carrots contribute crisp- 
ness color and food value to 
many jellied salads. 
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THRIFT WITH FOOD 

Use left-over. breakfast oat- 
meal at lunch or later. Slice the. 
cold oatmeal, sprinkle with flour, 
and fry. Serve with sirup, hon- 


"ey, or jelly. 
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Says. 
Worker didn’t like it! Louis Bromfield, that old dirt 
farmer, has solemnly declared that the sale of colored 


oleomargarine will encourage Communism! Wherever 
you look, the finest minds of capitalism are fallin — 
ver- 

Where 


IN THE LAST FEW WEEKS Wall Street has been 
making a brave, if rather stupid attempt to involve the 
Américan people in the purchase of stocks. The market 

ys are trying to corral suckers on whom te un- 

hot potatoes. The administration has cooperated 

by lowering cash requirements from 75 to 50 percent 

to guarantee that the small investor can lose not only 

his cash, but his wife, his close relatives, and all their 
holdings, if any. : 

The Carr O’Brien Company of Philadelphia, prob- 
ably inspired by a Life magazine article on stocks-for- 
the-masses, has pitched into the stock-selling campai 
with real gusto. This company stated its case succinctly 
in New York and Philadelphia papers by publishing an 
ad whose headline read: 


It's a shame that Carr O'Brien's techni O 
tising is confined, as yet, to relatively few fields. 
ig the rugged individual initiative of yesterday? Why 
is not this technique brought to its full fraition? Our 
narcotics rings, for instance, could make a good thing 
of this with a large ad in the Times, reading: 


DO COMMUNISTS SMOKE OPIUMP 
.. . AMERICANS SHOULD! 
It is the duty of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, national and 
local officials, and the A.D.A., to inform all 


DO COMMUNISTS BUY STOCKS? 

S | ... AMERICANS SHOULD! 
I have it on the highest authority that the man who 
wrote that ad got paid for his work — proof positive 
that if you're an anti-Communist, Wall Street doesnt 


demand that you also have. brains. 


The ad goes on to assert that the President of the 
United States (one Truman by name) must inform all 
Americans — men, women, and children—that it is 
patriotic to buy stocks. The ad.ends in a burst of ora- 


tory that would put Patrick Henry to shame: “Keep 
Enlist NOW 


America strong! Defeat Communism! 


in the Army of American shareholders by 


today! >»? 


buying stocks 


I have seen this technique used in other fields. A 


book publisher recently published a lousy book. How 
did he get around it? By advertising that the Daily 


Americans—men, women, and children—that 
it is patriotic to smoke opium. 
Keep America strong! Smoke opium! 
You can see that the possibilities are practically in- 
finite. The technique, in all its richness, could be ex- 
hibited in an ad which the President’s economic advisers 


might place: 


" DO COMMUNISTS WANT UNEMPLOYMENT? 


. . AMERICANS SHOULD! 


Keep America strong! Lose your job! Join the 


breadlines! 


Buy stocks! Shoot your grand- 


mother! Steal lollipops from children! Get 


hystétical! Smoke opium! Eat less! Defeat 
Communism! 


Yeeeeow! 


—_—_- 


Walk to 
The Moon 


' (Continued from Magazine Page 3) 


up a -dust-croked mouthful of phlegm | 


and spat it out on the road. | 
“My mouth tastes like coal,” Bobchek 
said and moved up the road. 
o 9 oO 


HE FELT the little fingers loosen ‘in 
his fist and when he looked down again 
noticed the droop in the girl’s head. He 
picked her up and pressed her hot cheek 
against his. “Soon, now,’ he whispered. 

He carried her down the road, his own 
feet dragging. He wanted to cough, as 
the other man had, but was afraid it 
would disturb his daughter, and choked 
it back 

“How long?” he heard her say. 
~ Ina minute, we'll be there,” he whis- 
pered. “We're coming closer and closer. 
I can see the boat now. Pretty soon we'll 
start along the path and we'll meet the 
old man with the pink nose. He's going 
to tell us how to find the little red fox.” 


Her head fell against his shoulder and« 


he looked into her closed eyes. Her 
breathing began, regular and deep. He 
found himself still walking toward the 
tipple and the huge moon behind it be- 
fore his own fatigue made him stop. 
He shifted her to his other arm. He 
‘waited for a moment in the dark road, 
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listening to her breathing, to the sound 
of the creek rippling beside the road, 
to the wind scraping against the sumac 


trees. ’ 
o 7 ° 


IT WAS a longer road back, and 
when he opened the door, the table was 
set and his three boys were eating. His 
own place was waiting, with an empty 
soup bowl standing there. 

He took her into the bedroom, to her 
cot in the corner, and undressed her. 
Then he returned. 

“She didn’t eat anything,” his wife 
said. 

“She's sleeping now,” he answered. “It 
doesn’t matter.” | 

She filled his bowl with soup. 

“How much did you get?” he asked 
his sons. 

“About three and a half bags full,” 
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he was told. 

“What kind?” 

“Big Jumps,” they replied. | 

“Did she cry?” his wife asked. 

He dipped his spoon into the soup. 
“No, he replied. “No.” | 

“Where did you go?” 

“Down the road a piece, and then she 
fell asleep.” * 

His wife said to her other children. 
“Katie wanted to go to the moon, and 
your father, without eating or anything, 
took her out. A little girl with a fever 
who don’t know her own mind. Why 
did you do it?” she asked him. “She 
could have caught a worse cold.” 

“Did you take her to the moon?” one 
of the boys asked slyly, while the others 
tittered. 

“Yes,” he answered. “We both went. 
Do you want'‘a whipping?” 


No Court.Can Kill This Man’s Teaching 


(Continued from Page 5) 


making an ex tempore revolution, 
they were speedily turned out.” 

The reference here4s tothe expulsion 
from the Partv of Willich and Schapper 
for conspiratorial adventurism. Marx 
fought against the anarchist Bakunin in 
the Working Men's International Asso- 
ciation and forced his expulsion from 
the International when his policies 
threatened -to wreck it. After Marx’s 
death Engels continued the fight against 
terrorist methods. In 1895, the last year 
of his life, Engels wrote: 

“The time of surprise attacks, of 
revolutions carried through by small 
conscious minorities at ‘the head of 
unconscious masses, is past. Where it 
is a questicn of a complete transfor- 
mation of the social organization, the 
masses themselves must also be in it, 
must themselves have grasped what is 
at stake, what they are going in for 
with body and soul.” (Introduction to 


Karl Marx’s The Class Struggles in — 


France.) | 
And, after Engels, Lenin fought the 
same battle. It is a fact of history that 
the Bolshevik Party of Russia came into 
being as the result of a decade-long 
Struggle against the Narodniks, an or- 
ganization that based itself on methods 
of terror and assassination. These fun- 
damental Marxist ideas are today em- 
_ bodied in’ the Constitution of the Com- 
Siw warner Acre) dah Cooke, 4 
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munist Party of the U. S. A., which 
unequivocally renounces advocacy of 
force and violence: 

“Any member shall be expelled 
from the Party who is found to be a 
strikebreaker, provocateur, engaged 
in espionage, or who advocates force 
and violence or terrorism, or adheres 
to or participates in the activities of 
any group or party which conspires 
or acts to subvert, undermine, weaken 
or. overthrow any or all institutions of © 
American democracy through which 
the majority of the Americon people 
can maintain their right to determine 
their destinies.” : 


Highest Expression 
Of Democratic Principles 


TE REVOLUTIONS do not take place 
by the conspiratorial organization of 
force and violence, then how, in Marx’s 
opinion, do they take place? The foun- 
der of scientific seidion pointed out 
that revolutions occur only when the 


_ social conditions make them impera- 


tive. 

_ “At a certain stage of their develop- 
ment, the material forces of produc- 
tion in society: come in con4ict with 


the existing relations of production, 


or — what is but a legal expression of 
the same thing — with the property re- 
lations within which they have been 
at work before. From forms of the 
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development of the forces of produc- 
tion these relations turn into their 
fetters. Then begins an epoch of so- 
cial revolution.” (Preface to A Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy.) 


Marx taught that these conditions 
produce social revolution only when 
the people—the vast majority of them— 
recognize the contradictions in their so- 
ciety and exercise their democratic will 
to accomplish a change. 


Marxists are not alone in their under- 
standing of the democratic right of revo- 
lution. — Jeffefson expressed the .same 
idea 175 years ago. Lincoln summed it 
up in his first inaugural address: “This 
country, with its institutions, belongs to 
the. people who inhibit it. Whenever 
they shall grow weary of the existing 
government, they can exercise their con- 
stitutional right of amending it, or their 
revolutionary right to dismember or 
overthrow it.” 


Lenin was even more careful in de- 
fining the conditions of revolution. He 
said that “it is not sufficient for revolu- 
tion that the. exploited and oppressed 
masses understand. the impossibility of 
living in the old way and demand 
changes; for revolution it is necessary 
that the exploiters should not be able 
to live and rule in the old way. Only 
when the ‘lower classes’ do not want 
the old and when the ‘upper: classes’ 
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They dug into their soup. 


“Tell her when she wakes up, he 
said, “that we went to the moon, and 
that it was nice, but home is nicer and 
that’s why we came back.” He turned 
to her and added: “Tell her, if she 
asks about a red fox that it came here 
toe, and she liked it, and it was just. as 
warm as I said it was.” 

His wife stared at him. 

“And tell her,” he added. “It'll come 
again. Will you remember to tell her?” 

He looked from _her to his other chil- 
dren at the table and reached for the 
round loaf of dark bread on the table. 
“The next time you go for coal,” he said, 
“take along a wheelbarrow. Do you 
understand?” . on 


him. 


ee 


cannot continue in the old way, then 
only can the revolution be victorious.” 
The Marxist concept of revolution is 


thus the highest expression of the prin- 


ciple of democracy. Itt is the guaran- 
tee that the will of the people -will pre- 
vail—even against the likelihood of 


-forcible resistance by a minority ruling 


class. 
e * * 


Tepay THE QUESTION of revolu- 


tion, of fundamental change, is not 


on the order-of the day in America in 


the minds of the majority.6.The men of 
the trusts and their Judge Medinas and 
District Attorney McGoheys raise the 
issue of revolution because they don’t 
dare to let the people discuss the real 
issues before the world. They accuse 
Marxists of “force and violence” while 


they plot World War III, the most mon- 
strous scheme of force and violence ever 
thought up by a dying ruling class. 
They shout “conspiracy” to hide their 


responsibility for the depression now ‘ 


bearing down on the people. They talk 
about “overthrow of the government” 
while they cynically violate every basic 
provision of the Bill of Rights. 

But if Marx taught us anything, he 
taught us that reaction can hold up but 
can never prevent basic social changes. 
It is a scientific fact that the struggle 
of fhe working class will continue and 

And there isn’t the slightest 


question that it will triumph. 
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ackie Strike Ends; 
nion to Seek Election 


—See Page 2 
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UDGE _ By Michael Singer | q 
co — Mayor O'Dwyer shocked a well-attended public 
budget hearing Friday by a display of. anti-Negro chauvi- 
nism, red-baiting and contempt for the needs of the people. 
City Hall observers said they had never seen such an 
_ exhibition of cynicism by the city’s chief executive. Though 
he permitted substitute witnesses for other scheduled 
speakers, O’Dwyer refused to hear Horace Marshall, Har- 
lem Communist legislative director, speak in behalf of 
Communist Councilman Benjamin J. Davis. This is the 
second budget hearing that O'Dwyer has insulted this_ 
elected official, one of the national Communist leaders 
now on trial. | . : 
When Marshall rose to address the Board of Estimate, 
the mayor ordered him to “sit down or Ill have you 
put out.” 
Marshall, who is also legislative secretary to Davis, 
had not yet uttered a word. Protesting this “anti-demo- 
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EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT BY COUNCIL; - 
MAN DAVIS ON PAGE 10. 
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cratic procedure,’ Marshall then released Davis’ blast at 
. 8 2h yr oe : | the budget to the press. 

2s a Ul eo The mayor’s aplomb had been visibly shattered earlier 
LILLI when Paul Ross, his former administrative assistant who 
resigned over the higher fare issue, and vice-chairman of 
| " _.—The Worker Photo by Peter ~ the State American Labor Party, assailed the $1,179,026,- 
930 budget as a “product of political collaboration between 
~ a Democratic mayor in City Hall and a Republican gov- 

ernor in Albany against the interests of the people.” 
Ross, who last summer was barred from enteri:.g City 


ae eo, ih b 
a VIC fe bi it qa It TS fF 0 r C e | T : Hall when he came with a delegation of tenants, made the 
re ; mayor squirm in his first face-to-face public meeting with 


O’Dwyer since his resignation. In a 10-minute blast he 


ae "0 * charged-that the budget-“continues the ODwyer-Dewey 
a a C in ein Cc eS 10 ive policy of shifting the tax load to low income groups 
De _# , through additional local consumer and nuisance taxes 


| while at the same time relieving the large real-estate inter- 
—— See Page 3— ests of their far share of the tax load.” . 


| Ross told the Board that “this fight for a people’s 
budget is the opening: gun in the 1948 municipal election 


tt 2 = 6. ji * . br ‘ 
ee Br f) le ati campaign.” He exposed the mayor’s fiscal program as a 
ee Onx e g on S S & ind reflection of the “bi-partisan drive towards war” and tite 
: ee | | usually pugnacious Board sat significantly. quiet’ as the 
ALP leader caustically compared $400 million to Greek 


4 ” To : Remove Ga g 0 n Foster | Seale wapathpetanaes “5 this sum in Federal aid to the 


Ross charged the city has underestimated revenues 
7 -See Page 2—— | ‘(Continued on Page 10) : 
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-Hackies Strike Ends; 
~ Union to Seek Election 


’ By Berend Burton | 
> New York City’s taxi strike was official ly called off at 4 p.m. F Widey, just.a little more 


than one week after it had started: In annou ncing the end of the strike, Walter Brock, 
acting regional director of District 50, United Mine Workers of America, denounced Mayor 


ai 
O'Dwyer as “New York number end of the strike through the press 


ioe ee. |e and radio rather than go before Sea rreq Beer 


Brock called upon the men to the men. 
return to work on the next shift NO STRIKE MACHINERY W rk St ik 
and said the wnion would file _ During the entire course of. the or ers r I C 

_ unfair labor “fe come charges with strike, not one mass meeting, not’ 
the. State Labor Relations Board.|one strike bulletin, “no attempt to 
He asserted the men had proved |0°rganize any kind of elementary Or. iH ery 
they could fight and that the strike machinery was undertaken 


union would aim at obtaining by the union leadership. As late} iBy Art Shields 


SLRB elections. — eile ryan te nat Dmg sens co Most of the CIO brewery strike | 


For all practical ‘purposes the sa Rca ick SES sation i 
pickets I talked to at the bottling 
strike had been broken long before ae plant of the giant Rheingold E10. BREWERY strike slaleats are idepheg the big Rheingold 


its’ official end by an unparalleled| “Tell us what to do, ” 400 strik- : 
concentration of scab-herding po-|ets who gathered at Irving Plaza Brewery at Bushwick and Flush-| beer plant dry at Bushwick and F — Sts. +» Broodiyn. a ie 


Aves., Brooklyn, yesterday | 
lice and’ -hatin Hall Thursday night, pleaded with ing ? sii 
wong bie a their union leaders. There was no| ad scarr ed faces. 


working in harmony with employ- 
ers * N “tr York hes ¢ at copter GE F Q 5 a realirpedere —— ] L wu P 
completely open-shop industry Rank an e eanetegn to re- 
The gashes were made by ar ey op S$ 


Upward of 2,000 hackies stayed |vitalize the strike had been de- bursting beer bottles that knock 


out to the bitter end of a strike|nounced as “communistic by the out eyes and maim many. men for 


which had begun as the most solid |leaders of District 50. When 800 lif 4 J 
in the industry's history. Typically, |hackies picketed City Hall Thurs- ha 
the union chose to announce the| (Continued on Page 11) | Beer can be: almost as deadly CU I 

_. |as dynamite, men told me, just 
.‘lafter it is forced into the battles 


BRONX GROUP ASKS MEDIN A under high pressure. _. SAN F RANCISCO. — The CIO lntenndteaeall ices: 
“I got this.” said a young, ruddy |Shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union will “fight | for wage | 


faced picket, as he pointed to alincreases to the limit of our bargaining force, the union's 


TO REMOVE G AG ON FOSTER deep. two-and-a-half-inch gash un-/ convention declared Friday in a®— 
der his right eye, “when a. bottle |statement on wage policy. It as- this is Som best way to protect our 
burst in my. face. serted that the need for. wage in-|°W™ es. | 
_ Judge Harold R, Medina, presiding 3 in the, trial of the | “I was just. putting a-:case of {creases now is greater. than. ever. Noting that the ILWU has had | 
its share of attacks on the rights of 


bbiniunist leaders, was quoted as claiming “fear” of di 
prejudicing” beer down when tthe bottle ex-; The convention, reaffirming the 
himself in the case. He gave that as his reason for his refusal . ploded.: “traditional position of ILWU” on labor, the resolution said: “We 


te meet with a six-person: delegation from Bronx County organiza- | eS Se t be eaually’: vigilant. against 
tions who came to his chambers Friday appealing for ce FIGHTING FOR SAF ETY = pyre oe i. Pe lias Patel oe p se aaicks 
4 4 ter wi cities. | of Communist Chairman William Safety and control of the speed | 4 mericans abi rights are being |’ which, though aimed directly ™ 
The. n sa hd a jup are among the union's biggest | 1) eateried. ‘radicals,’ ‘dangerous elements, 0 
judge's new explanation of his continued rebuffs to organi- |demands. “SAF RTY! .say atl 4 sesclution which was approved ‘Communists are really “ain i 
to. weaken an estroy: militant 
copies eeytemoy, was offered by. Francis Koch, ‘Medina’s law clerk, |tling workers yesterday, as he told. (the prosecution: of the Com unions.” ‘ | 
wing, conference in Fedral Court House with the Brox oun |of the acidents that ae dilly Dep ll-Xicy in New York, th contmnpt| Linked with this sealtion was 
_ Civil Rights Congress and the Bronx Council on Rents and Hoissing,® ; pening to the:men. : charges in Denver and Los An-|another condemning’ all forms of 
took place in Medina’s chambers, while the judge was ironically Bye g “ ell, Charley Jahr, : one * ae civil Tights: —— rome ps STEPCs, or ach . 
instructing the jury in the courtrom to di rd ded _ {of the bottlers, ‘isn't on t ‘picket; it dec | ane, Se eC s, ant-ly 
marks, . which couite charged conde ‘prejudice against the {line because safety was disregarded} “The ILWU has a stake in all bill, repeal of the polltax, ete. 
defendants. under the rush, rush, speedup sys-|these cases. We must fight’ mili-| «Another resolution calls for the 
' . Spokesmen for th ‘delegation were Miss Elaine Ross, secretary aes that p revails in the Rhdiigete tantly to protect the vivil liberties — agi pay a —. 
of the Bronx Civil Rights Congress, and Kenneth Grosett, organizer plant. \of Communists because the de-|€nce 0 O an epencent 
sg “We hear they'll have to ampu-|struction of civil liberties of any|™Maritime unions to discuss amalga- 


of the Bronx Tenants Counci anaes ; 
On leaving the judge's chambers, they announced they had. |tate Carley’s ‘hand. ‘It could have | group means their destruction for|mation into one union. 
r Still another calls’ unions to task | 


left their petition with the law clerk and that he had promised to |happened to any of us,” one of |all groups.” 
call it to the judge’s attention. the pickets said. It asserted that the ILWU “willl which have: been ty of raiding 


“We pointed out there is a great deal of legal precedent for |. The men. are preparing for’ aljoin everywhere in the; fight for abies the cloak of the Taft-Hart- 
the taking of Foster's testimony with deposition,” Ross said. “We long strike. civil liberties because we believelley Law. | 


cited the UKE of ee in the Springfield, Mo.,, base- | “We can :stay .out longer than | 
ee __| _tGatnedos'rae 1)” WALLACE SCORES TRUMAN 


be: iy 


bid e reshes Memory 'JON ARMS EXPENDITURES 
: @ y =“ Henry A. Wallace Friday again to eye with me on this. matter on 


= the spending ‘of “bil-| Sept. 19, 1946, when you read in 


) lions for arms,” and urged Presi-| my presence and approved the. 
| 100 le a iq t led Th’ . x dent Truman to undertake peace-| speech which Jater led to my res- | 
: ft | ful negotiations with Premier|ignation. You could have been and 


Stalin. -Wallace, in a letter to|I wanted you to be a great peace- 
By } Max Gor don Truman answering the President’s time president. I would still like 
The sordid story of how the U. S. Government sends its stool pigeons into the | ‘stack on him, reminded Truman|t? see you become.a great peace- 


Communist movement, in ‘order. to: franie. it: with faked accounts of Party meetings was! that he had reversed: his own pre-| me President. I would still like 
late to start on the path of peace- 


graphically unfolded in Friday $ session of the. heresy trial of the national Communist vious stand. ful neg otiation * which ‘I ‘outlined 


leaders now taking place in Fed-@ | 
eral Dont hems r after every meeting he attended. uP its direct examination, it had PP andl me, Ware: , Jeter in my letter to Stalin. Your present 
tp course can only end in disaster 


ADMITS SEEING REPORT iIbrick give a nonsensical, : 
Herbert A. Philbrick, govern-| He. admitted ‘he saw one’ of| thoroughly fraudulent a ‘ fl, “According . to. the New York | for for you, for the U. S. and for the 


ment witness on the stand for the 
: ‘tach those reports written in January,|a series of sooatlanal discussions| Times of April 7 -yow told the| 
oo nai we ne” fe ined the 1946, on Friday moming, just|held by hjs party branch in Bos-|junior members of Congress: ‘You} “Millions of Americans are-now — 
Young’ Communist te Pa befere he was shedahed to resume|ton on Leénin’s well-known pam-|all know what Henry Wallace did ‘beginning to question the wisdom 
Massactiusetts, after con ah g the stand as a government witness. |phlet State and. Revolution. to me after that and what he} of spending so many billions for 
with FBI special agent Lawre nce | When. defense attorneys indi-| In about 20 minutes of exami-|tried to do in the last. campaign—|arms on a. basis which can bring 
Healy in Boston, ‘cated shock at the fact that he/ nation, interrupted by numerous|and is trying to do.’ ‘us neither peace nor: security. 
Datcew that: a2; leader of the | was given access to these back| objections from defense attorneys! “My reply, Mr. President, is this: The Progressive Party will conti- 
Cambridge(Mass Youth Council,|: reports while supposedly testify-|and comments from the judge,|‘while I was your Secretary oi|nue to fight for peace not because | 
Reh Be ts bhaatent ing on the basis of his recollec- Philbrick gave what he purported Commerce I did my best to help|it is trying to do anything to you 
touch with the FBI, rting on Pi : Judge Harold Medina de-/to be the gist of six sessions of you to lead the U. S. to peaceful/but because it wants to save the 
its activities. sub ting its ] flets he saw nothing wrong with| branch discussion on the historic ‘understanding aa “Russia. You | nation from the catastrophe which 
ay iain worry va teesthaoy having him “refresh his memory. *4 pamphlet. Apparently the discus- may remember that you saw eye-) overtook German 
: ma | Judge Medina would not, how-|sion was a series of repetitions of Z a 
He joined the Coromunist P arty }ever, permit the defense access to|the phrase ‘ ‘smashing the bourgeois 


in 1944 and maintained. “continu- iene § -reports. state power. : a oi 
ous” contact with the FBI right} Cross-examination started at | That, was all Philbrick ‘could | Doint of Ord r By ALAN 
up to the present; according to’ about 11:30 Friday morning. The recall. e MAX 
earlier testimony. _ ‘prosecution, which had: called} During his account, he said 

During this entire. period, an Philbrick to the stand on Wednes-|there was a summary session in| . UN ABLE TO FIND evidence ee the Consiaemndet 


admitted under cross-examination|day afternoon, énded its examina-|which, he claimed, the group was 
by “defense attorney Louis Mc-|tion of him at about 11:15 Friday. addressed by the world noncicuetlt leaders have conspired to advocate force and violence, the 
Cabe, he. submitted regular re-/FRAUDULENT ACCOUNT _|mathematician, Dr. Dirk’. Strui, court now charges them with conspiracy to smile when 


ports, mostly written;/to' the TBE!’ Before’ thes prosepation “wound! (Continued oi Page 14)!" -'""' stoolpigeons testify against them, Oho tities PEGS 


zati lions and elegations demanding he: permit’ the jury. to hear ‘the word. again,” ” said ‘one of | bot- singled out for ‘special merition 


CCNY Strike 


Voted to Oust 


Teacher Bigots 


City College students, by 2,700 
to 1,800 in a Student Council ref- 
erendum, voted Friday to start a 
general styjke Monday against re- 
tention’ of two biased teachers. 


The students are demanding the 


suspension of Prof. William Knick- 
erbocker as head of the Romance 
language department because of 


his anti-Semitic ‘attitude, and of 


William Davis, of the Economic 
Department. Davis was director 
of Army Hall during the war 
where a jimcrow housing policy 
was maintained. He was finally 


-removed from his director's post 


and put in the Economics Depart- 


— ae 


gs 


The students decided to strike | 


until both men are removed from 
their present posts. They are con- 
sidering legal action to remove 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Oust CCNY Instructor 


Dr. Lee Lorch, instructor in the 
mathematics department of City 
College, has been refused reap- 

intment at City College, it was 
ad on Friday. Dr. Lorch is 
vice president of the Town and 
Village Tenants Committee to End 
Discrimination at Stuyvesant Town. 

Students believe that Dr. Lorch 
was penalized for his activity 
against biased housing. 


| hearings before the Board of Es- 


BLASTS O’D BUDGET 


group of 16 families that were 
being evicted from apartments at 
426-432 W. 52 St. by the St. Clare 
Hospital. Five of the 16 families 
were evicted Friday morning, with 
the remainder scheduled to be put 
| eout Monday morning. None of the 
families had any place to go and 
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KIN IRST-appear- 
ance. in City Hall and his first 
face -to-face public encounter 
with Mayor O’Dwyer since re- 
signing as his administrative as- 
sistant two years ago in protest 
against the 10-cent fare, Paul 
Ross, vice-chairman of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party, attacks the 
billion-dollar budget at public 


timate. 


Man Who. 
Aided Hartley Group 


By Federated Press 


WASHINGTON. — The man who shot and nearly 
killed former Republican Rep. Ellsworth Buck in Staten 


Island April 5, was used as a star anti-labor witness by the 
last ® 


House Labor Committee 

spring. 

Buck’s assailant, Charles Van 

Newkirk, was a witness before a 
ial House Labor Subcommit- 

tee May 14, 19 and 20. The 

subcommittee was appointed by 


former Rep. Fred Hartley, com- 


Beat AFL Raid 
At Union News 


CIO United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers Local 906 
Thursday defeated an AFL raid 
on 900 Union News Co. workers 
when the CIO union won a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, 449 to 345. The AFL union 
was the Newark, N.J. local of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers, 
which had been brought in by the 


company. 
Soviets Breed 
New Type Porker 

MOSCOW .(UP).—The Commu- 
nist newspaper Pravda reported 
Friday that a Ukrainian member 
of the Academy of Sciences, M. F. 
Ivanov, had raised a new type of 

ig known as the “Ukranian white 

teppe.” | 

The pig was said to excel any 
other pig, especially the so-called 
“English white pig. 


~- 


Pravda said the sow produces 


92 pigs in one litter and that the 
average weight of the sow was 400 
kilos (882 Ibs.) and the boar 463 
kilos (1,021 Ibs.). Some weigh as 
much as 500 kilos (1,102 Ibs.), 
Pravda said. | 


Shot Buck 


mittee chairman, to listen to Van 
Newkirk, a former engine room 
officer, charge that maritime unions 
had deprived him of his “right to 
work.” Buck was named chairman 
of the subcommittee, with Reps. 
Wint Smith (R-Kan) and Jo 
Kennedy (D-Mass) also serving. 
Van Newkirk’s charges were so 
wild and unfounded, and his be- 
havior so strange, that the sub- 
committee decided the complain- 
ant had no case. It turned out 
he had taken his beef to the U.S. 
Maritime Commission, President 
Truman and a number of other 
agencies and officials before Hart- 
ley decided to make use of him. 
A labor spokesman estimated that 
the Van Newkirk episode cost U.S. 
taxpayers some $10,000 before it 


spending the night on the streets. 
There are 22 children in the 16 
families, and more than 50 people 
in all. | 


tenants in the morning, three of 
the remaining families, at the sug- 
gestion of Councilman Eugene 
Connolly, 
Laborite, selected a delegation of 
three tenants to visit the Mayor at 
City Hall and demand that he act 
to get the families off the street by 
nightfall. 


companied by six of their 11 chil- 
dren, airived at City Hall, they 
found the Board of Estimate hold- 
ing its hearings on the budget and 
discussing. specifically the appro- 
priation for the Department of 
Housing and Building. The three 
tenants who were there were Mrs. 
Jerry Hyman, mother of five who 
carried a six-month infant in her 
arms; Mrs. Charles Biggett, mother 
of six who is expecting another 
child, and Mrs. Adams. All three 
families are Negro, 
being ténanted 
Puerto Rican families. 

MAYOR EJECTS HIM 


York Tenant Councils, rose to his 
feet to get the attention of the 
Mayor for the evicted families. He 
had only time to say: “Mr. Mayor, 
there are four families here who 
have been evicted . . 
O'Dwyer angrily ordered him put 
out of the hearing room and barred 
from future Board 
hearings. 


Rosen of the Manhattan Tenant 
Council rose and started to call the 
case to the Mayor's. attention.. The 
Mayor, reddening and rising in his 
chair, ordered policemen to put 
her out “and keep her out.” 


Harlem Tenant and Consumer Or- 
ganizations also rose to her feet, 


Evicted Tenants For 
To Find Them Places to Live — 


By Arnold Sroog 
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City 


_ After having four of their representatives ejected by Mayor O'Dwyer from the Board 
of Estimate budget hearings Friday, a group of tenants evicted from their homes earlier 


that day forced the City Housin 
River Project, 102 Street and East@ 
River Drive. : 


y/ 
The tenants were part of a 


were faced with the prospect of 


Following ~the eviction of five 


Manhattan American 


When the three families, ac- 


the houses 
y Negro and 


Isidore Blumberg, of the New 


> 


when 


oe . 


of Estimate 


Upon his ejection, Miss Virginia 


Miss Adele Adams of the United 


(Continued on Page 11) 


g Authority to grant them temporary shelter in the East 


2 ‘Contempt’ Victims 
Of Un-Americans _ 
Win Court Reversals 


WASHINGTON. — The U. S. Court of Appeals Friday 
reversed the contempt of Congress convictions of Helen 


Bryan, executive secretary of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu 
G.o- 


Committee, and Enmnestina 
Fleischman, a member of the ex- 
ecutive, board. Both women were 
convicted April, 1948, by District 
Court Judge Richmond C. Keech 
and sentenced to three months in 
jail and fines $500 each, as a re- 
sult of a witchhunt against their 
Committee by the House Un- 
American group. 

Firnestina Fleischman’s case was 
thrown out of court for insufficient 
evidence while Helen Byran’s case 


was sent back to the lower court! 


for further action. 

» The two women were tried sep- 
arately from the other 11 leaders 
of the Joint Anti-Fascist Commit- 
tee who still face prison terms and 


finds for refusing to hand over the| - 


Committee’s records to the House 
Un-American Committee. 


INSUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 
A majority opinion of the Ap- 
peals Court ruled that in Ernes-} 


Sam Carr 


Sentenced 
For 6 Years | 


OTTAWA. — Sam Carr, former 
Canadian Labor-Progresive Party 
organizer, was sentenced to six 
years in prison after his convic- 
tion on charges of obtaining a 
forged passport for an alleged 
Soviet spy. 

The conviction had been ob- 
tained on the testimony of a dac- 
tor who claimed he had signed the 
false passport. Carr’s attorney had 
argued that the doctor was cover- 


ing up for somebody else. 


geo 


tina F leishmann’s case there wasn’t 
enough evidence in the-case to 
bring it to a jury. The decision 
held that when Miss Bryan ap- 
peared before the House Un- 
American Committee there wasn’t 
a quorum of the committee pres- 
ent. 

At the time of the women’s trial, 


Judge Keech ruled that whether 
there was a quorum of the Un- 
American Committee present was 
a mattér for him and not the jury 
to decide. The Appeals Court 
opinion stated that the jury should 
have. decided that poistt. 

O. John Rogge, attorney: for 
Helen Bryan, and Benedict Wolf, 
counsel for Emestina Fleischman, 
hailed the decisions as a “victory 
for civil liberties since they are 
the first in which the courts have 
upset convictions obtained for 


contempt of the House’ Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. It is to 


|be hoped that other similar re- 


sults will follow.” 

The J1 anti-fascist leader still 
facing imprisonment are: Dr. Ed- 
ward K. Barsky, chairman of the 
Anti-Fascist Committee, surgeon; 
Howard Fast, writer; Ruth Leider, 
attorney; Jacob Auslander, physi- 
cian; Marjorie Chodorov, house- 
wife; Harry M. Justiz, attorney; 
Prof. Lyman R. Bradley; Manuel 
Magana, businessman; Charlotte 
Stern, trade union leader; James 
Lustig, trade union leader, and 


| Louis Miller, physician. 


The Court of Appeals upheld 
the contempt convictions against : 
the 11. The Supreme Court once 
dismissed their appeal, but a sec- 
ond request for a hearing is pend- 
ing. 


was finished. 
MADE THREATS 


Failing to get satisfaction from 
the subcommittee, Van Newkirk 
in recent weeks had been visiting 
offices and homes of committee 
members and committee staff men. 
He made a number of threats that | 
he was going to “get” them for. 
not upholding his claims against 
the unions. Then came the sudden, 
near-fatal shooting of « Buck. 

For the three days he was be- 
fore the subcommittee last year, 
Van Newkirk kept insisting that 
his “right to work” was hampered 
by the CIO Marine Firemen, Oil- 
ers, Watertenders and ‘Wipers 
whose members refused to serve 
aboard the same ship with him. 

He hinted that CIO National 
Maritime Union members also 
refused to work with him. He 
told subcommittee members proud- 
ly that it was because he refused 
Ito certify overtime for union men. 
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commissioners would be chosen to 
‘head the occupation establishments 
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U.S., Britain, France Reach 


Pact to Split Germany 


WASHINGTON. — The United States, Britain and France F riday ammounced a 
final agreement under which Western Germany will be split off and made into‘a “federal 


republic” under control of the 


State Dean G. Acheson, British 


Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin and- 
French Foreign ‘Minister. Robert 
Schuman. ~ : : 

It stakes out a complete split 
between eastern and western Ger- 
many. oe : 

The plan is outlined in an “oc- 
cupatiOn statute’ which was or- 
dered transmitted at once to the 
German Parlaimentary Council at 
Bonn, — 


SUPREME AGENCY 


Under the agreement, military 
commanders still would head their 
occupation troops, but civifian high 


of each of the.three nations. 


three powers. 


The accord was announced by Secretary of 


together, would _ constitute an Al 
lied High Commission which would 
be the “Supreme Allied Agency of 
Control in western Germany.” The 
commissioners would keep a veto 
power .over all laws or directives, 
and retail the right to take direct 
action in “certain limited fields,” 
not described in the State Depart- 
ment communique. 

The communique said it was un- 
‘derstood that the western German 
republic would negotiate its own 
European recovery agreement with 
the United States, and would be- 
come a full member in the organ- 
ization for “European Economic 
cooperation.” 

The Soviets on previous occa- 


_ The thgee :conamissioness,. acting 


sions-have ¢hasged that the deci- 


sion to set up a separate tri-zonal 
German state violates the Potsdam 
agreement. 


Acheson, at his press conference 
Friday, also told of another step 
in the cold war against the Soviet 
Union when he announced that 
eight western European govern- 
ments had formally asked for ar- 
maments under the Atlantic pact. 

Acheson would not make a 
‘guess as to the cost of the arma- 
ments, but it has been unofficially 
estimated that it may total $1,- 
800,000,090 the first year. 

The eight nations are Britain, 
France, Holland; Luxembourg, 


the Netherlands, . Norway, Dene 


tpt te. 
ee AY 44445 %, 


mark and Italy ret Lye 
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By Rob F. Hall Pa we : 
-WASHINGTON.—The -repea! of the hated Taft-Hartley. law which had:been. id 
blandly promised cs President Truman and so confidently expected by top AFL and CIO Stud ent roup P 


leaders appears. to. be in great he carl mer —* it would take up the repeal} 


. —%issue on April 26.. This will be 
one day after its re-opening fol-| 
- - -Nowing the ‘Easter ‘recess. ~~ iy LO ee Ss 
| re 's | TQ) 0 Certain alarmed labor circles) — 


realize that the 81st Congress has |. 
gone so far in repudiating the Dy Leni a 


> Mar cantonio Labor Bill See ~ As if by some behind- the-scene direction, Karl Marx 

the electorate ot this issue as well.; societies.on three college campuses in ‘the City of New York 

-' 8Ist CONGRESS’ These circles point out that| Were suspended this week, or put ‘on ‘probation | ‘for the 
“Ist Session ~ «. "Site tae : | with Congressmen. leaving for a seh the school year. The blow®- te 

i R. 259 | 10-day visit to their home dis- /|28ainst academic freedom on the ,;™ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . | tricts starting April 15, there is student level also included another | 


| Columbia Uni- 
January 3, 1949 an opportunity for the trade oo were timed | ‘Tying . to. throttle —_ 
‘Mr. Marcantonio introduced the following bill; ‘which was | $ | before a ek a oe to hel ee cee and ‘the: Re- dynamic ideas on the campus by 


ref red to the Cortimittee on Education and Labor. 7 a a lican Legisla rohibi any student group 
| . a oY en thinking here is. that. not a ‘single ture’s okay of the | Feom ue S as a speaker a per- 


A BILL : einberg bill which ' puts. the 
) To repeal: the Labor-Management ‘Relations’ Act,: 1947, and edith nee wi Pgaermee! oo OU . control” cee an the son, “under judicial consideration.” 
to reenact the — Labor cues we me 1985, auntt for other delegation of AFL..and CIO mem- | Schoot “system. |. ‘This ruling is especially devised 
purposes, i bers. from locals, district lodges, The three institutions: where the to. keep..Communist leaders away 
| from: students who are ‘interested 


4 Karl Marx groups were attacked 
Be it er the the Senate and ess of Representatives of central bodies and - state councils,. Colles: Hunter] in exposing the phony | “force and 


he ne United States of America in Congress assembled, If this front were “Brooklyn 
Be porch, lobby is. con- College. and Columbia. ‘Universi lence”. ch ‘the 12 
i ‘ ty. |.vio charge against» 
«That the Labor Management ne ations al, 1947, - hereby ducted vigorously,” >” many . believe), At eBrooklya College, the Karl leaders. It-was. used’ against How- 


repealed. there will be.a noticeable change wri 
Marx Society was suspended: for|ard ‘Fast, anti-fascist writer facing 
ee 2. National Laer Relations Act Ls —— by in the political climate when Con- | the rest of ie school veal pane a'jail term for contempt, last year. 


C “Tat : 
the Cengress, July 5, .1935, is hereby reenacted. gress resumes ot 25.and begins| -¢ o7 off-the-campus meeti ting at At- Columbia University, both 


and. poms to , spesken “of 


Section 3. ‘The “United. tate “Conciliation-. S is hereb 
veeitaliiaieda Sie the Tepiibeent of Labor’. ervice re peal on the fl * ag = re- which Henry eee fa of the|the Karl — aaa grew — 
Section 4, known: “Norris- .Guardi Act” esa 12 - Communist endants, ap-| gressive ents © umbia 
i a ee Ls *s Mo. --.,“lpeared.’ ° Three . leaders of - the] were placed on probation - 


and entitled “An Act’ to d the Judiciak Code and to define’ | eae , 
and limit | = jurisdiction eile. ng in equity, and for other | A CHANGE in the political ‘cli- up — Abraham Barnett, presi-} As for Hunter College, the Karl 


rposes,” joved March 23, 1932, shall be and remain in full mate is certainly needed. During|dent; Al Goldstein, vice-president) Marx Society was suspended from 
“* "fence and effects “O° the past week optimism of repeal a Gerald Kutler, secretary—were} the campus last Friday for. “con- 
: Section 3. "The term of office of all members of the National |#4vocates reached its lowest ebb. ded. But mass protests by/duct " unbecoming a charter 


Labor Relations Board shall terminate upon the effective date of The House committee, after re- ents forced a reduction’ of| club.” 
this Act, and the-President, with the advice .and consent of the |Jecting the Kelley .resolution to their suspension to one day. ‘Students are not taking these 


Senate, shall. appoint the-members. of said Board: in the number and: | place before . the. House a simple} However, another student who attacks lying down. They, as well 
for the terms provided by the National Labor Relations Act of 1935" {resolution repealing the Taft-| participated in “unauthorized” |as teachers and parents, intend te 

Section 6. Any party.to any proceedings, pending before the |Hlartley. Act and. restoring the protests for the lifting of the su-/fight against the new “bookburn- - 
National Labor Relations Board: on the effective date of this Act | Wagner Act, voted 13 to 10. on spension order, was suspended for|ings” and “loyalty” oaths as the 
may, within sixty days after the effective date of this Act, make. March 24 to report the adminis-|the balance of the academic year. | greatest hindrante to the exchange 
application to thé Board to dismiss such proceedings or to modify tration measure, known as the /He is Paul Schwartz, acting chair-|of free ‘ideas. 


or set aside any ‘order or certification made in such proceedings, |Thomas-Lesinski Bill. man of the newly fo Com-| — 
and, the Board shall dismiss such proceedings or modify and set Chairman of the Labor Com-|mittee to Save the National Stu-|, 
aside such order or certification, if and to the textent that it finds | mittee John Lesinski at first asked|dent Association Bill of Rights. 
such proceeding, order or certification is not authorized by the |for a closed rule, This would | School authorities went so far .in 
_ National Labor Relations Act of 1935. Any party to any proceed- |block any amendments” from:.the | their efforts to intimidate students 
ing before any court of the ‘United States which has resulted in an |floor. Taking adwintage - of this; that they called in a local ‘police 
order or decree based upon or arising out of the Labor-Management, |the reactionary - majority : on: the| captain to act a mediator between 
Relations Act, 1947, may, within sixty days after the effective date | Rules Committee ‘insisted: on -a|the»students and the adminhistra- 
of this Act make application to such court to modify or set aside | point-by-point discussion - Pe the. tion.4 The students turned down | 
such order or decree if, and to‘ the extent that it finds that such Thomas-Lesinski> Bill .as:‘a neces=|the “offer. New protest meetings|| 
order or decree is not authorized by the National Labor Relations |saty prelude to “giving. the: ‘cor ‘anda conference of all student 
Act of 1935. mittee a closed ‘rule. ° But ° this! {groups are scheduled for the com- 
Section 7. If any: provisions of this Act, or the application:o£f |was pure fraud.” “Congressmen ing: week. 
such provision to any person or circumstances, shall be held in- like Gene Cox <B-Ga), Howard | A ‘girl student at Brooklyn. Col- 
valid, the remainder of this Act, or the application of such provision Smith (D-Va), Wil lan | er} ege was suspended for two:days DUTIES PREPAID 
to persons ‘or circunistances other than those as to which it-is held (D-Miss) and slare nibeeatse she helped draw ‘up @ Ps At 
invalid, shall not be affected thereby. (R-O) never had:¢ ‘any. intention oft Jéaflet with Schwartz which. ex- MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
Section ‘8. ire Act shall tals effect immediately upon its | coming through with a‘closed rule. posed the administartion’s —— HENRY D. MAHLER, Inc. 


_ enactment. | Their aim was a filjbuster—to hold: dealing. 
|the bill as long as. postible before) “Brooklyn College medinitit ‘Ge. BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 


- DULUTH NAACP DENOUNCES | igo cage? |manding the lifting of the suspen-|] Tse "Med Ave. “L" to 1619 $1. Station 
After a week’ of this: Teshinbé: sion-order pointed out to school! CYpress 2-7300 
withdrew his request for a. closed | ar ithorities that they were vielating I , MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. 
~ FRAMEUP OF TRENTO ¢ rule and it was” “generally ‘known | the. Bill of Rights of the Natioqnal}] ©-.: Setween 34th and 35th Streets 
| ; | N on a Hill that so of | a Phamegy ang ges helds i ~ MURRAY HILL 5-2468 
Rae ' ) ontinued ] | e ave the rigat: to} | be See 
The Duluth, Minn., branch of;ing class. The resolution was also 7 bs Fage 2 = ee coe = nomen : 
the National Association for the/sent to Minnesota - Senators and! ane ee 
Advancement of Colored People|Congressmen asking them to “de- 
has be aes Sen ee r;) mand . cape gc aoa investiga- 
murder of six .Trenton, New. Jer-|tion and to use their influence in 
sey, Negroes, it was learned Fri- the cause of-freeing these men...” Jefferson Sehoot 
day. In New York-last Tuesday, more 
be =e blasted. the rest than 250 Queens. Collegé Students || 2 
trial and death sentences of’ these|at a campus méeting passed a reso-| : 
men as an “attack. on :the civil/lution toteetina te Fremabceal and|f S | Li ring Ter me 
rights and liberties of these men”) the inaction of New Jersey Gover-| : 


and declared it “shouldbe the ‘con-|nor Driscoll and calling on, Presi-|}- 
cern of all freedom loving. Repl dent | ‘Traman, -to® intervene; “The|] 


who believe in brotherho ndj meeting was ‘sponsored by thelf PETE yeh eee ar : sf a : 

are opposed to police terror. and|Hillel Foundation, the NAACP. REGISTRATION NOW COIN ON 
lynching be it. legal: Or. ‘other-/| the — Party, Campus Coali- 

wise... . tion, Young Progressives, and the : 

, Thies Duluth ana sent copies Society for the } Stay of Marxism. | DAILY » _ — 
of its resolution’ local 1 : | | 
asking that they “support us it this|| aborites Get Half Classes Begin Tomorrow 


fight for six membrs ‘of aed work- | 
rm ae . London Vote | April 1, 1949 
| | ys LONDON.—The final count in! Pages a oe 


oa sheen < | Thursday’s London County Council ; , jee 
COMING we Sea apt ma ae » Ses st 4 hace than 100 courses in economics, politics, 


NEXT WEEK . tives and Laborites, giving them 
5 the same number of Council seats history, philosophy, labor, science, the arts 
with the one remaining crucial seat. ie Ee ae | et : ed Dien’ s pennapen. 


The’ Ingram Family going to a Liberal. ‘ Bee ee : ae ec : Searee : 
And Georgia Justice > ae FLY, 1 Register and attend Siainies all next week % 


INTHE =—s«dé:' ©) | Come. early to get the class you want 


eet Ge + oe Oe SS ~*~ ie * © F 


far Pact Is 


By Joseph Starobin 


The Atlantic Pact has been launched 


ee 


iety Stalls Acceptance : 


with plenty of ceremony, but the lack of en- 


_ thusiasm in the Senate is obviously reflecting the deep-down worry of the average’ Ameri- 


can. The State Department is beginning to realize that the 
fore they are discussed and rati- ®— | 


fied has its dangers in this coun- 
try, just as much as in Europe. 
_ What stands out in the first 
week of public debate is the fact 
that there is. time to delay this 
Pact, to scrutinize and debate it, 
and even to defeat it—if popular 
worry is Converted into organized 
activity. | 
The cost of converting Europe 
into an armed camp is coming to 
the fore as a major talking-point in 
the Senate, which probably won't 
get to the pact at all before a sum- 
mer session or a special session. 
With a budgetary deficit of 
$900,000,000 this. year, unless 
taxes are boosted, the cost-of a 
program which ranges close to 
twe billion dollars for this year 
alone is causing some _ second- 
thoughts. in Washington. The 
President's economic adviser, Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, indicated on 
Wednesday that unless the mili- 
tary budget is kept within the 
fifteen billion figure, the country 
faces bankruptcy. And it was 
quickly noted that Republican 


_» Sen. Kenneth Wherry’s attempt 


to shave down the ERP appropria- 
tion got just two votes less than 
the . one-third, that would be 
needed to reject the pact in the 


Senate. 
* 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the 
Western European foreign minis- 
ters, who signed the pact on the 
assumption that large arms ship- 
ments would be _ forthcoming 


quickly, now face the reservations | 


expressed by Charles de Gaulle, 
the French apprentice dictator. 
De Gaulle said that France should 
reserve her okay on the pact until 
she sees how much arms she will 
get, and whether France, rather 


than England, will be the fulcrum | 


- of the remilitarization and strate- 
gic planning for Western Europe. 
This note of hesitation, co- 
inciding with the great peace’ 
movement led by the Left which 
opposes the pact in principle, 


shows how warily Western Europe | 


regards the great adventure. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, Army chief 
of staff, only focussed attention on 
this point with his speech to the 


Jewish War Vet- 
erans Tuesday 

night at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. For 
Bradley made it 

plain. that the 
Atlantic Pact 
means shifting 
American power 

from this side of 

the Atlantic to | 

the heart of Eu- , 
rope. The idea “ gen 
of reconquering | 
Europe. after a vast Dunkirk won’t 
be swallowed abroad, says Brad- 
ley. Therefore Europe must be 
made into an armed camp. 


BRADLEY 


fect: 


Senate will have to 


technique of signing pacts be- 


the arms envisaged by the pact 
must come from this country, The 
nder that 
one, before the people swallows 
it. 

b) On the other hand, Brad- 
ley’s statement confirms what the 
European Left has claimed from 


the crushing of the Western Euro-' 
pean working classes ‘and all their 
allies who want peace. It means, 
furthermore, that the American 
Chief of Staff intends to make 
Western Europe thé battleground. 
Perhaps that thought satisfies 
de Gaulle. But it will alarm the 
millions now backing the World 
Congress for Peace, which opens 
in Paris, on April 20, convincing 
them that it will be their towns, 
their villages, their women and 
children who will feel the brunt 


of warfare. 
* 


THE FIRST WEEK of debate 
has also debunked the idea that 


the Atlantic Pact conforms -with 


the beginning: that the pact means | 


reopening of the UN General As- 
sembly, Australia’s foreign minis- 


ter, Herbert Vere Evatt, was com- 


peHed to warn that regional agree- 
ments must be subordinated t» the 
UN Charter. 

Evatt’s emphasis on the suprem- 
acy of the Charter can be taken 
two ways: a whitewash of the pact, 
or an expression of alarm over 
what the pact is doing to the UN. 
In any case, the pact is bound to 
crop up again and again, for it 
actually confronts the UN with a 
dual organization inside of it. | 

The Wall Street Journal last 
Monday did not find it necessary 
to mince its words. 

“Propaganda | notwithstanding,” 
say the hard-boiled editors, “the 
Atlantic Pact does nullify the prin- 
ciples of the UN. It is all very well 
to talk of the one being in con- 
formity with ‘the charter of the 
other,” this newspaper continues, 
“but the article of the UN Charter 


to which the Atlantic Pact con-| 
forms is the escape clause. .. .| 


Well, you do not take advantage 
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a totally different action: a Peace 
Pact with the Soviet Union. 

For what greater security could 
we have than a mutual pledge on 
non- aggression with Russia? 
Wouldn’t that automatically relieve 
all of western Europe, and start 
trade and commerce g with 
eastern Europe? Wouldn't that in 
itself spare us armaments, militari- 
zation, the danger of plunging all 
of western Europe into civil war? 

What the country needs is time 
to debate, to realize how danger- 
ous the pact is, and time to hear 
the positive alternative—an Ameri- 
can-Soviet settlement. 


of an. escape clause unless it is 
your intention to escape from some- 
.thing—in this case from the realiza- 
tion of the UN principle of interna- 
tional cooperation on a_ world 
scale.” 

The Wall Street Journal adds 
that it does not bemoan the facts 
of life. It doesn’t want interna- 
tional cooperation. But to millions 
of Americans who support the UN, 
and are being told that the pact 
does the same, this “dash of cold 
water ought to be an eye-opener. | 


7 * 
WHAT NOBODY has yet said 
clearly—except for the Communist 


Party, and Henry Wallace’s broad- 
cast last Sunday—is that American 
security could be served by taking 


‘For Sale: 1 year of labor's 
faremost weekly newspaper— 
The Worker—for only $2.00. 


“Clothes Start Spring with a 
Mea BANG! 257% OFF 
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the United Nations. At the gloomy) 


Rut this line has a double ef- 
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You cant be informed about the daily develop- 
ments at the trial of the 12 unless you read the 
Daily Worker every day. In order to make this 
possible, the Daily Worker: is offering this 


special subscription. But you must act quickly]! 


This offer will only last a few weeks! © 


NOW! ~ ae 
1 1 Year of the Daily Worker—S7.50 


1 3 Months of the Daily Worker 


_ a) It shows that to be effective|| 


as the Atlantic Pact architects un- 
derstand that term) a huge re- 
armament of Western Europe is 
necessary, including the raising of 
tremendous armies, and undoubt- 
edly armies from among the west- 


For Western Europe is today 
— more than it gets from 
e Marshall Plan on armaments. 
If that is not enough, obviously 
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Will A sk Removal of Trenton 
Prosecutor, Freedom fe w Six : 


O’D's Budget Starves 
Education, Welfare 


Mayor O’Dwyer's 4 179,026,930 bud get for 1949-50 ex- 
‘poses as never before his surrender to Wall St. and the 
realty interests. Not a single department, civil service 


worker, teacher and public service > THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE § 


goes unscathed. 
: TO SEND PARCELS TO. 
Despite a $17,000,000 increase i" RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty 


over the current ° billion dollar; * 
budget, the city’s program for the} 
next fiscal year is geared to a PARCE ( TA} RIS( ih | ( 

bread-and-water Concept of social, [ \ L, Ati 
LS TERN P ARKW AY 
JOE. M Ain 2-liil 


needs. 
A probe of the budget is a 
@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e 
Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A. 


§ |shocking experience. It shows 
that the percentage of costs that 
@ |property owners will pay to run 
WE SEND PARCELS to PALESTINE 
All Parcels Are 100% Insured - 
@ NEW AIB MAIL SERVICE e@ 


the city is 11 percent less than in 
1945, while consumers and low-. 
Especially fer medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 


income earners will contribute 
$100,000,000 more than Big Busi- 

Takes 4 er 5 days te USSR 
Our New York Office: 


ness. It. continues the phony 
$65,000,000 under-estimation of | 

139 WEST 56th STREET 
Tel.::CO 5-4554 


Removal of Mario Volpe, the Mercer County prosecutor) gag 
in New Jersey who led the frame-up of the six Trenton Ne- 
facing death on a murder charge, will be asked by a 


© 
pall gg. or ¥ 1 ore ‘secution when his fellow politician, 


_|Mayor Connolly of Trenton, was 
aoe ey eel Aeni|charged with bribery. The CRC| 


the freed will ask Gov. Driscoll to investi- 
x 7 gn ert ae ‘Six 4 gate rumors rife in Trenton that the 


_{foreman of the first Grand Jury, 
| oF by = Righer € gress, (Which failed to indict Mayor Con-. 


tied will be led by William L. Pat-|Dolly, now has a sinecure on the 
terson, CRC executive secretary. {City payroll. 

“The administration of justice) “When a white man shot a 
under Volpe,” said Mr. Paterson,|Negro in cold blood near Prince- 

_ “has been a blot of shame on New ton, N. J.—a murder to witiele’ 

which there were more than a 

score of witneses—Volpe- stalled 


and made excuses, and finally, 
prosecuted only after hundreds of 


local citizens had signed petitions 
demanding that he act in the case. 
“This.same Mario Volpe, who 
as a State appointed official is 
swom to uphold the Constitution 
of New Jersey with its anti-dis- 
crimination clause, has, while 
prosecutor, undertaken in his pri- 
vate capacity as ‘a lawyer, the de- 
fense of litigants who are béing 
sued for denying to Negro vet- 
erans their constitutional right to 
eat in Caso Lido, one of Trenton’s 
leading night clubs.” 
Organizations and_ individuals 


“In his zeal to convict a inno- 
| cent Negroes—Scottsboro le— 
~ Volpe revealed himself as unfit to 
‘continue in office. He suppresed 
fingerprint evidence which might 

have exonerated the men; he abs 
sonally participated in the 
prilling g by aliek the false’ ¢ con- 
Ss were extorted; in prepara- 
tion for the trial he ‘coached’ the 
State’s key witness, the wife- of 
the murdered man, by showing her 
pictures of the six men she was. 
to identify in court. 
SLOW IN OTHER CASES 
“It is revealing to contrast 
; Volpe’ s all-out effort to convict the 
six innocent Negro defendants 
with the way he handled the per-: 


2,500 Attend Chicago Peace Rally 


By A Cooper 

CHICAGO. — Leading scientific, educational and church figures assailed the North 
Atlagtic Pact as a “move to war” at a peace meeting here Thursday night attended by over 
2,500 persons. Sponsored py! the Chicago Council of the Arts, Sciences & Professions, the 


—Y rally was originally scheduled to® 
K R ' paper to be read for bias. 
agrens NReTuUse 
To Surrender 


The North Atlantic Pact was 
RANGOON, Burma (UP). — 


attacked by all speakers. The ac- 
tion of the State Department in 
smearing the New York confer- 

Rebel Karen leaders failed-to turn 
up at a surrender ceremony Friday 
and the Burmese government im- 


ence and banning the tour of 
foreign delegates were blasted as 

mediately renewed its Jand and 

air offensive against the insurgent 


moves to instill fear among Ameri- 
tribesmen. 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


heads delegati 
. $6 an General Funds last year into the 


next years budget. 


TWO MAJOR _ DEPART- 
MENTS, education and welfare, 
suffer most from  O’Dwyer'’s 
budget. The Mayor has refused 
to use the $23,000,000 made avail- 
able in increased state aid for 
education, to raise teacher salaries 
and expand school services. He 
insists, as does Gov. Dewey, that 
it be for construction purposes ex- 
clusively. This makes a mockery 
of the Board of Education’s origi- 
nal promise that should the state |} 
allow sufficient funds salary re- 
-|quests would be considered. . 


Though “get-tough” Welfare 
Commissioner Hilliard was forced 
to ask for an additional $3,000,- 
000 to handle increased relief ig 
loads, O'Dwyer eliminated the en- | * 
tire request, as he did» Hilliard's | . 
meager $600,000 salary increase 
bid. While admitting that relief 
cases will rise ni 15,000 the} 
budget provides only 100 addi- 
tional) workers in all categories, |] 
continuing the impossible speedup 
that is demoralizing the Welfare 
Department. 


The same ° picture could be 
shown in Health, Hospitals, Sani- 
tation, @ibraries and other vital 
depattments. 

The public hearings on Friday, 
April 8; Monday, April 11, and 
T uesday, April 12, should provide 
a mass people’s forum to protest 
the.budget. and put an end to the 
steady degenerative and un-demo- 


are urged to participate in the 
delegation. Information can 

obtained in New York at the CRC 
office, 23 West 26th St., ORegon 


9-1657. Buses will leave from 
that address at 9 a. m., Tuesday, 
April 12. Tickets are $2.25 round 
trip. In Jersey. information can 
be obtained at the CRC office, 502 
High Street, Newark, Mitchell 2- 
638. In Philadelphia, at the CRC 
~ 1831 Chestnut Street, Tele- 
| phone Rittenhouse 6-4998. 
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ah 


DEPENDABLE * REASONABLE 


hear Dimitri Shostakovich and 
other foreign guests barred by the 
state department. The sole foreign 
\visitor, Dr. R. E. G. Armattoe, 
Negro scientist from French West 
1 Africa, 1eceived: a tremendous 
ovation. Four vacant chairs on the 
platform symbolized the arbitra- 
rily-imposed absence of Shosta- 
kovich and three other scheduled 
foreign guests. | 

Speakers included Dr. Maud 
Slye, internationally distinguished 
cancer researchist; Dean John 
| Thompson, Rockefeller ‘Chapel, ' 


cans and prevent free, public dis- 
cussion on foreign policy. 
The government had announped 
only two days ago that Karens 


Teachers In 
_battling at Insein, 10 miles north 


University of Chicago; Dr. Clark 
Foreman, _Southern -_Conference 
for Human Welfare; Prof. Robert 


Georgia Push 


cratic policies of the O’Dwyer ad- 
ministration. | 


{CORRECTION 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry 
9 Christopher St. © WA 9-2732 


Riel |__ We Call for and Deliver 
$ . 1500 HAIRS 4 
Removed Permanently | 


In One Hour 


of Rangoon, would formally sur-|Havighurst, University of Chica- 
render this morning. Unofficial] go; Arthur Gaeth, Radio news 
reports said the surrender would|analyst. Prof. F rederick Schuman, 
- apply to Kar ns throughout Burma. Williams _College, _forwarded _a 
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SEND 
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BY 
POST 


Strike Action 
ATLANTA.—Groups of Georgia 
public school teachers, claiming 
they were handed “a dirty deal’ 
in a tax referendum Tuesday, are 


planning a statewide teacher 
strike. 


Teachers in Polk County, de- 
crying the refusal of the state's 
| voters to finance the minimum 
foundation program for education, 
are already idle in a _ two-day 
protest walkout. 


One hundred and fifteen Polk in- 
structors are idle. Ten schools with 
a total enrollment of some 3;500 
are affected. .A number of school 
bus drivers also have joined the 
protest. 


In neighboring Chatooga Coun- 
ty, two teachers have submitted 
resignations. Superintendent C. B. 
Aiken reports that others are de- 
|bating whether to walk out. He 
said they are threatening to quit 
and “turn the schools over to the 
{politicians and tightwads.” 


Funds and groceries to help the 
Negro longshoremen, who -are 
~ eting “King” Joe Ryan,, AFL 
ongshore president, for jobs, 
should be sent to Local 968, ILA, 
at 357 Furman St., Brooklyn. At 
typographical ‘error in Friday’s 
Daily Workér incorrectly gave the 
address as 337 Furman St. — 


Attack Canada 
Ship Pickets 


- HALIFAX.—Three men were re- 
ported injured Friday when picket 
lines of the Canadien Seamen's 
Union were attacked at the water-. 
front here. The attacks were said 
to be made by members of the 
AFL Seafarers Internationa] 
Union. 

Bullets, fired from a ship along- 
side the pier at which the picket-|§ 
ing was going on, hit the three/# 
men, it was stated. ; 
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_ International Workers Order, Inc. 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y —Telephone: wi 5-3700__ 


Mr. Grant, age 38; Mrs. 
Grant, age 36; Sam, age 
13, and a visiting friend 


NO MEDIC EXAMINATION 
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children’s life insurance pians) 
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SAME LOW BATE FOR ALL PEOPLE 
(Ne Jim ‘rer in the TWO) -. 


WEEKLY SICK BENEFITS 
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up te $10 weekly, 
examinatton) 2 


IW@ CANNOT CANCEL SICK BENE- 
FITS WITHOUT YOUR CONSENT . 


are collecting benefits) 


EXCEPTIONAL LOW-OOST FAMILY 
MEDICAL PLAN 


MEMBERSHIP IN ANY OF THE 
1,800 IWO LODGES 


tienal and educational activities) 
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(Yeur choice of five @ffferent plans and 
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$15 weekly with 
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Sam: 
Mrs. Grant: 


Sam: 


Mr. Grant: 


age 45; 
mecdicat 


Mr. Grant: 


Sam: . 


Mr. -Grant: 


in force. 


‘insurance. 
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AM’S glad to learn his family’s budget won't 


be squeezed—thanks to the IWO’s NON- 
PROFIT insurance. All they're paying is 17 
cents a day for their $5,000 of protection. Send 
for your free booklet with full details of NON- 


-PROFIT insurance. 


Please send me information on: 
IWO Insurance 0 Sick Benefits 
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Medical Plan ‘a 


(in New York City) 


The Giants also know that total security re- 
quires complete and. effective social security 


Assets: | 


3990 
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“What! From an insurance company?” 


“No, from’ the NON-PROF IT fraternal organization, 
the IWO.” 


“There's got to be a catch! Is the insurance flexible?” 
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“WILL | HAVE TO GET A JOB AFTER SCHO 
TO HELP PAY FOR OUR INSURANCE?” 


“Of course not, Sam. It costs only 17 cents a day today, 
and there is a sligh 
grows older until age 55, when payments become fixed. 
That is. convertible step rate insurance.” 


t increase each year as the insured 


“That couldn’t cover much.” 


“Not so fast, Sam—$3,000 for your father, $1,000 for me, 
$500 for you and $500 for your sister Josie.” 


“But how can they make ahy profit on us, Par” 
“They don't—this is NON-PROFIT insurance.” 


a* 


“And how! Our convertible step rate insurance has an 
extended insurance provision after three years for a num- 
ber of years, depending on the length of time it has been 
After conversion at age 55 three options are 
available—cash surrender, extended ii insurance or paid- “up 


“Wow! This is the first good thing [I've seen in today’s 
high prices!” 


laws. And the Grants work like beavers with 
the IWO's 170,000 members for improved social 
security benefits and health insurance. Mean- 
while, with their $5,000 NON-PROFIT insurance 


_.they’ve taken the best practical step to imme- 


diate family security. In addition to NON- 
PROFIT insurance, examine the added benefits 
you get from the IWO. 


Life insurance in force: $115,000,000 
Benefits paid to daie: over $13,000,000 


$5,350,000 


NEW "MEMBERS (as Of March 25, 1949) have 
joined the national group societies and general 
lodges of the International Workers Order during the cur- 
rent membership drive. Protect your family’s welfare. For 
security and friendship, join the [WO. 
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The Menace of Peace 


‘KNOW ANYONE who thinks that the Atlantic Pact 


| and the Marshall Plan are for peace? 
Let him read this sentence from the New York Sun_ 


‘column of David Lawrence: 
“It makes one shudder to think what the sudden out- 


break of peace might mean to the American economy.” 
(April 5, 1949.) 

- What would bring on this disaster to the economy? 
The calling off of the cold war and the Atlantic Pact with 
its 10-15 billion dollars a year subsidy to the aviation, steel, 


and munitions industries. 

David Lawrence’s revelation that Washington dreads 
peace like a nightmare was prompted by Senator Tydings . 
boast that the. Marshall Plan-Atlantic Pact billions “create 
work for our workmen and markets for our products.” 


Thus, the real goal of the Atlantic Pact and Marshall 
Plan is the gravy of munitions contracts, not to meet some 

fake and non-existent “aggression.” 

Senator Tydings tries to sell this “pump priming” of 
the munitions industries as providing jobs for American 
labor. But the facts refute him. Unemployment is growing 
despite all the billions poured into the treasuries of the 
cannon manufacturers. What Tydings does not tell the 
nation is that these vast war subsidies will be hoarded 
and monopolized by a handful of Wall Street corporations. 
There is no intention of. adding to the purchasing power - 
or the real wages of American labor and American families. 

On the contrary, one of the main fruits of the “cold 
war” hysferia is to crack down on American labor at home, 
to force it to accept cruel speed-up conditions while work- 
ers are fired for reasons of “economy” and “efficiency.” 

It is because the Truman Administration and the 
Democratic-GOP Congress are counting on a profitable 
“cold war’ to be followed if possible by a profitable atomic 
war that all November election promises are being inso- 
Jently betrayed. - 

- Only a genuine American-Soviet peace settlement 
can halt this march to a police state at home, and suicidal 
war plans abroad. | 


Let Him Defend Himself! 


HE IS an amazing fact which throws a glaring light 
+ on the frame-up trial of the 12 Communist Party 
leaders whom.the Government is trying to put in jail for 
their political views. | 
The Government charges that the 1945 re-organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party was a conspiracy (even 
though it took place in public and was 
widely discussed for months in the public 
press). 
It was William Z. Foster, chairman of 
the party, who led in this re-organization. 
\Foster had urged the need for such a 
re-organization back in 1944. He con- 
vinced the membership he was right. | - 
It should be obvious to any honest man — 
that the views, actions and testimony of 
Foster are vital to the trial in which his FOSTER 
leadership is being called a conspiracy punishable by jail. 
" Yet, Judge Medina refuses to let Foster testify either 
in his own behalf or in behalf of his fellow-defendants. 
Since court doctors have ruled that Foster is too sick 
to testify in person, he and his fellow-defendants have asked 
for him to have the right to tell the jury his views in writ- 
ing. This kind of written deposition is common in such - 
cases. But this normal request has been brusquely denied. 
peck hus, the man who did most to reorganize the party 
in 1945—that is, the man who allegedly ‘headed the “con- 
spiracy’ when he re-formed the party—is barred from 
defending himself or stating the facts. } | 
The Government says Foster committed a crime 


when he changed the views of the Party. But the Gov- 
ernment does not let Foster state his views to the jury. 
_ The prosecution charges that the 1945 re-organiza- 
tion was done on “orders from abroad.” But it is careful 
to keep from the jury the facts about Foster’s 1944 strug- 
gle. These facts would shatter its case. 


We urge that the public—individually and in groups. 


Washington Editor | 


: ate’ 204 C W. Z. F oster's fight to get the right to state his 
viewS ini Writitig td’ thé'jury Whitre his fate is being decided. 
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Face to Face 
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By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 

THE DEFEAT of the civil rights bills 
in their first test in the U. S. Senate was the 
— consequence of the reactionary war 
policy pursued by the Truman Administra- 
tion which is dominated by monopolies and 


trusts 
No other result could have been achieved 


without a far more powerful intervention of the . 


rogressive 


trade union movement, of the broad 
e Negro 


forces among the. whites, and of 
people themselves. “Such an in- 
tervention could have accom- 
plished an opposite result, since 
even tyrants must retreat before 
the angry will of the democratic 
majority. 

Important mass delegations 
to Washington—those of Jan. 17 
and Feb. 12, in particular—were 
of considerable value, but they 
were not followed up with an 
ever-increasing mass national ” 
campaign. Several left-led and : 
progressive sections of the trade union move- 
ment, acted with credit in the fight. 

_ But the treacherous policies of the right-wing 
Social Democrats and other Truman lackeys in 
the labor movement succeeded in keeping the 
majority of trade unionists immobilized and 

ralyzed with reliance upon and illusions in 

ruman and the Democrats. 


_A_ radical improvement of the campaign in 
this regard can force a second-round fight on 
the bills with much*more successful results. The 
establishment of the Harlem Trade Union Coun- 
cil, on April 2, augurs well for the Negro and 
white workers in New York to play a major role 
in the next campaign for civil rights, 


* 


IN THE SCORES of post-mortem analyses | 


of the Senate debacle, not even the most dexter- 
ous monopoly ‘newspapers were able to-explain 
away 
rights bills by both major parties. Truman, in 
the middle of the filibuster, ran off to Jimcrow 
Florida, like a rat deserting a sinking ship. Ac- 
complished as he is in the viles of apologizing 
for anything Truman does, even Walter White 
could find no way to paint Truman as a fearless 
enemy of the so-called Dixiecrats, or as a shining 
knight of Negro freedom. | 


. The civil rights bills are victims of the Tru- _ 


man administration's relentless pursuit of a policy 
of world domination and oul war III—for Big 
Business, Washington is underwriting fascism 
and imperialist reaction, tyranny and repression 
on a round-the-world scale. Such is its forei 

policy. Everywhere it is arrayed against > 


the some rig betrayal of the civil 


_.@ camouflage for their class colla 


The War Program and the 
Struggle for Negro Rights 


mocracy, colonial freedom and the self-determi- 
nation of peoples and nations. Upon the socialist 
Soviet Union, where people have national and 
racial equality—which Truman pretends_he wants 
for America—it is precisely upon that country 
that Truman wants to drop his stockpile of 
atombombs. 

The Truman Democrats, allied with the so- 
called Dixiecrats and Vandenberg Republicans, 
are all jointly pushing through Congress the 
North Atlantic war pact, billions for armaments, 
the imperialist Marshall Plan, universal military 
training and all- other measures designed to 
facilitate the Pentagon’s war plans against the 
socialist and» otherwise democratic Taeienity. 
Such a program is the main obstacle to and in- 
consistent with any legislation or policies to 
expand democracy at home for the Negro or 


for anyone else. 
* 


FOR IN ORDER to get this program of war, 
blood and starvation through, the Truman ad- 
ministration is moving towards fascism at home 
to silence all opposition, to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party, to enslave the working class and to 
incite the basesf lynch hysteria against the Negro 
and against the forces of peace and progress. 


Truman's talk of Taft-Hartley repeal and civil 
rights is the rankest demagogy to cover Wall 
Street’s drive toward war, fascism and economic 
serfdom for the American workers and masses. 
The only way to disrupt this program of dis- 
aster is for the workers, Negro people and the 
democratic majority of Americans to mount a 
militant counter-offensive for peace, directed in 
the first place against the war program. Othewise, 
it is possible to slide into the fatal position that 
war is inevitable, which is what “our imperialists 
want. 

The labor imperialist leaders, right-wing So- 
cial Democrats and red-baiters and their counters 
parts among the Negro misleaders, surrendered 
the domestic welfare of the Negro and the work- 
ers when they accepted the war program of 
the big employers and Jimcrow money bags. 

Walter Reuther, Truman's red-haired boy, 
has the unenviable distinction, with his infamous 
escalater clause, of having negotiated the recent 
outright wage-cut received by the auto workers, 
The Walter Whites, Lester Grangers and Chan- 
ning Tobiases prepared the way for Truman’s 
betrayal of civil rights by being hatchet men 


poogrems of peace and democracy. The bleating 
of these political goats for Negro rights is mere] 

ration wi 

Truman’s war program, and for their surrender of 
any militant struggle for Negro rights. The struge 
gle for peace and freedom are indivisible. The 
Negro liberation movement can become effective 
only to- the degree that it consciously comes 


eee 


' against Wallace, the Progressive Party and its _ 


into open clash with.its mein foe-the:Wall Streets. 


Truman war program, 


i 


he 
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, . The Fight on T-H Is 
At a Critical Stage 


By George Morris | 

- AFTER THE EASTER holidays, it is 
_promised, we will get the long-awaited ac- 
tion by Congress on the Taft-Hartley Law. 
But what kind of action will it be? The 
fight is nearing its critical stage. As matters 
stand, ‘the House and Senate labor committees 
are reporting out the Thomas-Lesinski bill, a 
measure that has the official endorsement of both 
the AFL’s and CIO’s top leaders and of. the 

Truman administration- It would restore the old 
| Wagner Act with several 
amendments banning __juris- 
dictional strikes, secondary 
boycotts and establishing a 
disputes machinery like the 
one now in force over the 
hamstrung railroad unions. 
Both the President and ad- 
ministration spokesmen in 
hearings said the bill “im- 
plies’ power for the Presi- 
dent to ask for injunctions. 

The other bill which the 

committees refused to con- 
sider is Rep.. Marcantonio’s 
which would simply repeal T-H, restore the 
Wagner law and the Norris-LaGuardia anti- 
injunction law. 

The “Dixiegop” coalition will rally its poten- 
tial and proven majority for the Wood Bill which 
would even make T-H look “more liberal.” 

Thus, the only measure really calling for 
repeal without any ifs and buts, is Marcantonio’s. 


UNFORTUNATELY, our none too brilliant 
top labor leadership has been induced by the 
Riteinistration to follow a strategy that may well 
end up with a Taft-Hartley law under another 
mame. That was in allowing a tie of both repeal 
and amendments to the contemplated. restored 
Wagner Act, into one package. 

The -question is not whether the Thomas- 
Lesinski bill is acceptable as it stands, or whether 


jt isn’t very much better than the T-H law. The |. 


basic problem is the fact that in opening the 
door to amendments, the administration, backed 


by: labor, invited a Roman holiday of amend-- 


ments on the floors of both houses. 

Those who are committed to support of the 
Thomas-Lesinski_ bill are open to further black- 
mail for support of other amendments that will 
come from the Dixiegops. When the final prod- 

comes on the President's desk, the most that 

bor will likely say for it is that it is ‘better 
than the T-H law. The President, in signing it, 
will, of course, have paid his election debt to 
Jabor! | 

Had labor lined up behind the Marcantonio 
measure, it would have also been able to gain 
the votes of many Congressmen who are also 
interested in some amendments, Its strong argu- 
ment could have been “first carry out the mandate 
of the election and repeal and restore the Wagner 
Act. Then we could consider such amendments 
as you might offer.” As matters stand now, a 
majority of Congressmen*could claim they are 
for re yet each could vote for one or more 
amendments, which would total up to a rein- 
statement of the T-H law. 


- THE TRAGEDY is that at this very late date 
the leaders of most unions aren’t too excited. 
The labor journals call for letters and wires to 
Congressmen, but little else. Piling irresponsibility 
on stupidity, James B. Carey the other day told 
a convention in New York that the Communists 
are “sabotaging” CIO policy because they don’t 
endorse the Thomas-Lesinski bill. | 

The plain truth is that many Congressmen 
and labor skates like Carey would sell labor’s 
shirt for any kind of a measure that they could 
palm off to their constituents as a “paid off debt.” 

1c only difficulty they face is the pressure of 
trade unionists for REPEAL. The average union- 
‘ist doesn’t care what you call it—Thomas-Lesinski, 
Marcantonio or what not—PROVIDED IT 
®MEANS REPEAL. | 

_ If the right-wingers in the unions really want 

they would welcome increased pressure 

for the Marcantonio measure. The effect of such 
pressure is to undermine those who plan dan- 
gerous amendments to the Thomas-Lesinski bill 
and thus give the latter a better chance to pass. 

If they are really sincere, they would welcome 
the left proposal for united, demonstrative and 
_ vigorous action nationally and in many cities to 

remind Congress that nothing short of repeal 
and. the Wagner Act would do. 
- Progressives, meanwhile, should not allow 

the do-nothingism of the rights in both AFL and 
CIO to deter them from making the most of the 


time still left. Congressmen at home for the - 


holidays should hear the voices and see the faces 
of ‘their constituents. In recent weeks they have 


for the most “part been bombarded only with 


General Eleetaie::questionnaires and’:sych em-- 
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Sundin Sign Hangs 


Over the Trial | 


By Howard Fast 


I* YOU EVER brooded, as I have, on that strange mani- 
festation of man’s degradation, Judas Iscariot, who 


sold his beloved Rabbi, his teacher and mentor, for 30 


pieces of silver—then you would have had feelings similar to mine 
as I sat in the Federal Courthouse yesterday and watched Louis 
Budenz. I thought back on one of the first acts of the passion of 


man’s oppression of man; and here, two milleniums later, the final 
scene was being enacted, and the characters were curiously the 
same. On the bench, not for Caeser but for the : 
greater glory of duPont, sat Pilate, apostle of 

“civilization” and the “Pax Romana,” and there 

faced him those who had dedicated their lives to 

man's dignity and liberation. And between them, 

in the chair of the witness, was the unctuous one, 


‘the incredible one, humble, too, so very humble. 


I watched him as he told his tales, thinking 
what a pity it was that no newsreel cameras re- 
corded his face, his gestures, his voice—so that in 
times to come our children and their children will 
be better able to understand the filth that comes 
from the exploitation of man by man. No telling 
can properly describe the tones in which he spoke, the way in 


which he mouthed, “Comrade Browder—’ or “Comrade Foster,” or 
the reaction a human being had to the word comrade on his lips. 
Once it was told, and very well, by a man caJled Mark, who wrote: 

“And immediately, while he yet spoke, cometh Judas, one of 
the 12, and with him a great multitude with swords and staves, from 
the chief priests and the scribes and the elders. And he that be- 
trayed him had given them a token, saying, ‘Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that same is he; take him, and lead him away safely.’ ” 

So with a kiss it was done then, and there was that “kiss,” 
that final soiling of the sweetest of man’s gestures, on the lips of 
Louis Budenz whenever he said, “comrade.” 

He sat tight in his chair and he kept looking about him, and 


coe Re, 
HOWARD FAST 


whenever he spoke the words came with a rush—even though the 


judge smiled upon him and even though the prosecutor assured 
him that he did well. Judge and prosecutor there have always been, 
and what do they know of what goes on inside a man who sells 
his own kind? And where is priest or pharisee or scribe who can 
confess a man who has sold his own soul and knows that not 80 
times 30 pieces of silver can buy it back? 


* 


SO YOU WATCHED Louis Budenz and brooded upon the — 


age-old mystery of Iscariot. Again and again, people in court 
asked each other, “What goes on inside of him?’—lacking here the 
community of understanding that exists between the human kind. 
The mystery was of a man who had surrendered his human. status, 
and you came to know that regardless of what prayers. he said, 
there would never again be peace or happiness for this little, nerv- 
ous, rabbit-faced creature who whispered his lies so fervently. 


-Liar I can call him, for in his mean and dirty little book were 
many provable lies and one in particular about me. I met him per- 
sonally only once, five years ago, and he has not changed much 
since then. Even then he was marked with fear, and even then 
one could not help but wonder what devil pursued him. Since then, 
he has bulwarked himself well, wrapping the church around him 
like a magic shroud—but evidently there was not magic enough to 
still his souk It showed in court yesterday, in his every action, 
word and gesture, as if he had been Hollywood cast for the role 
of informer; like a trapped animal, he defined very well indeed the 


. mature of this mockery at Foley Square. 
It has been said before—but must be said again—that this is the | 


most shameless piece of business that ever happened in a United 
States Court. What has become of us that before the eyes of the 
world we place a Budenz on the stand—to bear wintess against 
men? Even if honor is gone, even_if democracy is ‘something ‘to 
sneer at, even if justice is only something for the judge’s friends, 
in their front row seats, to snicker at politely—even if all that is so, 


to the testimony of such creatures. 
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Who Feeds Whom? 
That Is The Question 


By Milton Howard 


SEVERAL DAYS AGO, some young. men and 
women were selling the Daily Worker outside a 
Ford factory which squats alongside the beautiful 
Hudson River across from New York City. Some 

Many looked curiously at this paper 
6f which they had heard so fe; a 
much, but which they had 
few 
started to razz the Daily 
Worker selfers. They were 
repeating, of course, what had 
been pumped into their heads 
by newspapers owned by rich 
men. Rich men have no use 
for a paper which tells the 
truth about them and their 
outworn, immoral and ineff- 
cjent system. After this went on for a wail, one 
of the Daily Worker distributors said: “What 


makes you so sore, pal? This paper says that this 


Ford factory where you boys do all the work 
should belong to you and not to some private 
millionaires who rake in what you build and 
create.” | i 

This stopped the razzing. The nien had been 
hit by a new idea. They thought- about it for a 
moment. Then one of them said in tones of 
genuine amazement: “Holy gee! If we owned 
this factory who would pay us our wages?” 


So deeply has the propaganda of the private 
owners been pounded into the thinking of people 
that it is dificult for many to even imagine a 
social system in which a few owners dont own 
the factories in which the rest of the country does 
the work. | 

This worker simply could not imagine a state 
of affairs where he and his fellow-Americans 
would no longer have to sell their labor for the 
private profits of a few. He could not imagine a 
social system where the people would be the 
workers and the owners at the same time. 

e e °o 


IN THE SAME WAY, historians tell us, some 
of the slaves in the South (not as many as they 
would like us to believe, however) could not 
imagine themselves as being free from theif 
masters. “Who will feed us?” they are said to 
have asked. They had been taught that their 
owners fed the slaves. We now know that it was 
the slaves who fed the owners. | 

The theory of the plantation masters was that 
to produce cotton you needed fields, seed, werk- 
ers and someone to “manage the work—meaning 
themselves. But we know .that while it is true 
that to produce cotton you need fields, workers 
and organization, it is not at all necessary that 
the fields shall be the private property of land- 


_ Jords, or that the workers must be slaves, or that 


the organization of the work must be done by 
slave-drivers and slave-mdsters. In short, while 
the philosophers of slavery preached thateslavery 


was natural and could not: be abolished, -the wel- 


fare of the United States compelled its abolition. 

In the same way, millions of persons in the 
Middle Ages simply could not eonceive of a social 
system without “the divine right of kings.”. If 
we have no king, who will tell us what to do, 
they fearfully asked. 

For thousands of years, in every society based 
upon the exploitation of one class by another, it 
has been an axfom of all philosophy (religion and 
art, too) that there must be,masters of some kind 
on top, and underdogs of some kind at the bot- 
tom. Where our present “free enterprise” system 
differs from the open master-slave relationships 


of the past is that with us the master-slave relation | 


is carefully hidden by the illusion of “freedom.” 
° a 9 


BUT THIS MODERN FREEDOM is very 
tricky. How can there be real freedom for work- 
ingmen when sheer necessity—hunger in plain 
language—compels them to seek the private own- 
ers of industry to beg for the right to produce 
profits for these owners? The alleged “freedom 
not to work” is matched by the freedom which 
the private owners of the factories have to fire 
labor into the streets at any time they. cant get 
a profit out of this labor. The boasted “free Jabor” 
becomes the curse of unemployment. The slave- 
owner did not enjoy this particular kind of free- 
dom; he had to feed his slave even when his 
labor’s product could not find a profitable market, 
The modern “employer” has no such limitations 


on his freedom. : 
To get back to our friend at the F ord plant 


in New Jersey, he does not yet realize that the 
wages he gets are not a kind present from the 


. factory owners, but that he and his fellow-work- 


ingmen have created the very wealth of which 
he gets back a small fraction in the form of wages. 
It is not he who gets, something from the Ford 


‘corporation; on the contrary, he is giving the 


Ford corporation generous amounts of free and 
unpaid-for labor in the form of profits produced 


by no one but himself. It is time that he begins® 


: thinking how. he.:and: his fellow-Americans can 
| become their own bosses... 


. 
* 
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WALLACE TO SPEAK AT PEACE RALLIES 
3 radio commentator, and local ‘leaders. In 
-.addition to appraising the communities of 
the dangers of atombomb diplomacy and 
its attendant economic crisis, the meetings 
aim will be to engage all 200,000 ALP en- 
rolled members in the peace offensive. 
The rallies will be held at- Sunnyside 
Arena, in Queens; and Grand Concourse 


Rallies to fight the North 


pact and the coming depression will be 
held at four borough-wide meetings, April 
11 and 12, Monday and Tuesday evenings, 
under the auspices of the American Labor 
Party now engaged in a powerful peace 


crusade. : 


Featured as FDR memorials, the meet- 
‘ings will hear Henry A. Wallace, Progres- 
sive Party leader; Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 
ALP state chairman; William Gailmor, 


Atlantic war 


Hotel, in the 


Manhattan Center and the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, ‘April 12. : 


. 


Bronx, on April 11, and at 


2 


O'DWYER INSULTS NEGRO 
LEADER AT BUDGET HEARING 


_ (Continued from Page 1). 
for 1949-50 by at least $27 million “as an alibi for failing 
to appropriate needed funds for adequate services.” He 
denounced the city’s failure to use 


$23 million in additional state aid 
to education for operating - pur- 


poses and.-increasing teacher: sal-| 


aries and attacked O’Dwyer's re- 
fusa]l to appropriate $5 million for 
relief which would release an addi- 
tional $20 million in state funds 
for that purpose. 3 

The budget, he warned, “opens 
the door to wage cuts for city em- 
ployes.” 

The mayor showed obvious re- 
luctance to come to grips with 
Ross, a marked contrast to his bel- 
ligerant attitude when other 
speakers made virtually the same 
charges. He sat silent as Ross ex- 

sed the budget “juggling” and 
eet real estate is now paying 
$1.25 in taxes now as against the 
$4 it paid four years ago. 

Pointing out how this policy has 
deprived schools of expanded 
service, Harlem of needed hous- 
ing inspectors and slum-clearance, 
city workers of wage increases and 
the people of consumer tax relief, 
Ross added: © | 

“We don't want a continuation 


of flop-house standards of home 


relief and we don’t want any <f 
the O’Dwyer ‘get-tough’ policy 
against relief recipients. We want 
action to meet the acute: problem 
of mounting relief rolls and moun’ 
ing unemployment lists.” 

Lillian Gates, ~ legislative  di- 


_ rector .of the State Communist 


Party, charged that O’Dwyer had 
sold the people “a phony bill of 


CCNY Strike 


(Continued from Page 3) 
_— from the college permanent- 
y. 

A pre-strike fund raising party 
will be held by the college stu- 
dents Saturday night at 554 W. 
148 St. 

At a meeting Friday afternoon, 
a right-wing minority on the Stu- 


‘dent Council attempted to call off 


the strike by objecting to the word- 
ing of the referendum. 


The students, however, went 


_ ahead with their strike plans. Vet- 


: 
on 


; 
; 
a 
; 


erans. were asked to appear on 


the picket line _m uniforms, and | said 


placards and leaflets were in the 
making. Strikers intend to sur- 
round the school buildings with 
picket lines. | | 


goods — a 10-cent fare for a 5-cent 
budget.” 
Presenting instance after . in- 
stance of his betrayed pledges to 
the people and charging the mayor | 
with “an attempt to introduce po- 
litical amnesia,” Mrs. Gates warned 
that the people’s “memories are 
not short; they will bring those 
responsible to account.” — 


REDBAITS MRS. GATES 


O'Dwyer, extremely sensitive 
lover the 10-cent fare issue, could | 
not contain himself when Mrs.| 
Gates said that his broken prom- 
ises had extended even to the 
transit workers whose leader 
Michael Quill had conspired to 
raise the fare. 

“You commies are not in there 
any more, thank God,” O'Dwyer 
sneered. 

“Dragging in the red herring 
wont help solve _ the - people's 
needs,” Mrs. Gates retorted. 

When she said the people would 
remember his reneging on pledges 
made, the mayor uttered the“fol- 


| Soviets Assail British 


lowing threat: | 

| “We'll remember you people too 
when the time comes.” 2 

| Refusing to be dragged into a 
provocative argument, the Com- 
munist leader, whose charm. and 
presence of manner was in sharp 
contrast to O’Dwyer's capes 
and bad-tempered quips, declared: 

“We cant have an adequate 
budget in a nation and city geared 
to a war budget. We can’t have 
schools, hospitals and nurseries 
while our budgets are primed for 
guns and atom bombs.” 

The mayor fumed again when 
she pictured the city policy as “be- 
ing increasingly used as _ strike- 
breakers, wire-tappers and to en- 
force a reign 5 police brutality 
in Harlem and other areas where 
the Negro. people reside in large 
numbers.” , 

Hearings on the budget will re- 
sume Monday at 10:30 a.m. and 
_— through Tuesday, April 

Z. . 


| 


Cold War Budget 
LONDON (UP).—Moscow Radio 
said the new British “budget 
marks another stage in the of- 
fensive against the British stand- 


jin the cases of Mrs. Hyman and 


ard of living in order to carry 
through war preparations.” 


Evicted Tenants: 


(Continued from Page 3) 

but was ejected by the Mayor 
without saying a.word. After this 
the Mayor-ordered the hearing to 
resume, ignoring the three a 
ilies sitting before him in the room. 

Thereupon Miss Virgina - Shull 
of the Willing Workers Tenants 
Council, a local group which has 


carried on the fight for the tenants | ‘ 


for more than a year, rose to her 
feet and in a faltering voice said: 
“Mr. Mayor, there are three 


families sitting here beside me 


homes.” 

The Mayor interrupted to order 
her put out of the room, but since 
the attention of reporters had been 
attracted to the tenants, he added: 

“If there are any people here 
who have no place to stay, let 
them go down to my offices where 
they will get them housed.” 

The Mayor's aides then sent the | 
group to the City Housing Author- | 
ity, which had given them a run- 


‘around since last September, hav- | 


ing rejected their applications for 
relocation three and four times, 


Mrs. Biggett. At the CHA the 
conferred for 45 minutes with 
Philip J. Cruise, secretary of the 
Authority, who finally made ar- 
rangements for, the five families 
evicted Friday moming to be 
housed temporarily at the East 
River Houses. Their furniture will 
be stored in the Amsterdam 
Houses. : 

The families scheduled for Mon- 
day morning eviction were given 
an appointment with Gnuise for 
9:30: a.m: that day, but no with- 
drawal of the eviction order was 
made. | 

The eviction itself caused shock 
up and down the block as the city 
marshal, James J. Larkin of 157 E. 
o7 St., began cargying the people’s 
belongings out into the rain. 

It was learned that the tenants 
had appealed to Cardinal Spellman 
to intervene in their behalf, since 
the hospital is a Catholic institu- 
ton. However, despite repeated. 
calls and telegrams, the Cardinal 
did not contact the tenants. 

One woman, whose three-month- 
old baby boy is ill with pneumonia, 
challenged the marshal to evict her. 
When the hospital offered to take 
both her children—a five-year-old 
girl is sick with tonsilitis—the wom- 
an, Mrs. Drisa Santini, refused to 
let her children go to the hospital, 
tearfully putting responsibility for 
their sickness on St. Clare’s. 

“They cannot go to the hospi- 
tal,” she cried. “The hospital put 
them out. I prefer to go in the 
street than in the hospital that puts 


: 
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Mrs. Ada Jackson (left), 


Bore 


“2: eee : 


Brooklyn church and political leader, 


and Miss Maude White, administrative secretary of the National - 
Committee to Save the Ingram Family, on their return from a visit 
with Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram in a Georgia prison. Mrs. Ingram and - 


two of her teen-age sons were railroaded to 
a white farmer was killed when they defe 


his attack. 


rison for life, because 
ed themselves against 


EXCERPTS FROM DAVIS’ 
STATEMENT ON BUDGET 


Following are excerpts fron: 
Councilman Benjamin J. Davis 
statement against Mayor O’Dwy- 
ers budget which the mayor re- 
fused to have presented at bud- 
get hearings in City Hall on Fri- 
dav: 

The people’s standard of tiving 
has decreased, relief rolls have 
gone up, and.wages are being cut. 
This situation demands an outlav 
in the budget for social service: 
such as this city has never had 
before. This outlay should be di- 
rected mainly to the Department 
of Welfare, the Dept. of Housing 
and Buildings, the Dept. of 


‘Health and Hospitals. This outlay 


should have within it a cushion 
not for the bankers and bond 
holders but for the. tens of thou- 


sands of workers who face the 


grim prospect of unemployment 
and starvation as _ the economic 


crisis grows: more acute. 
7 * a 


Therefore, this budget should 
attempt to meet the basic de- 
mands of the people. It should ap- 
propriate $10,000,000 out of its 
so to protect the people 
against starvation growing out of 
unemployment and job: discrimi- 
nation. This is far better than 
threatening city workers with a 


$7 a week wage cut. 


* * e 


This budget continues to place 
the city on record for the jim- 
crow quota system in admitting 
delinquent children to charitable 
institutions -supported by city 


bs 
us out. 


this discriminatory feature of the 
“preamble” to that section of the 
budg-t, and have proposed that 
this be stricken from the budget 
and_ replaced with guarantees 
against racial discrimination. I 
again propose the insertion of a 
new clause which would also pre- 
vent the notorious discrimination 
practiced generally by the city’s 
voluntary hospitals against Negro 
doctors and professionals, Negro 
patients and Negro and Puerto 
Rican workers. : 
¢ * * 
On all these matters, I have in- 
troduced a number of measures 
in the City Council which; if acted 
upon, would help to relieve the 
people of our city from the effecis 
of high living costs, job discrimi- 
pation and unemployment, and 
the lack of adequate housing 
facilities. Just to mention two or 
three, I have introduced bills call!- 
ing fo# city-sponsored -milk sta-- 
tions, for the rehabilitation of all 
boarded - up houses, for adequate 
measures to aid the unemployed. 
But these bills have not been 
supported by the Democratic Par- 
ty ri, in the City Council. 
They have been pigeon-holed or 
killed in committee with the re- 
sult that the people of New York 
are denied the help which these 
measures might have given. At the 
next session of the Council, I plan 
to introduced a bill to break the 
political monopoly which the 
Board of Estimate holds on the 
financial affairs of this city, in- 
cluding, of course, this budget. 
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Admission 75c in advance; $1.00 at door (tax incl.) 


YOUNG PROGRESSIVES OF NEW YORK — 570 Seventh Avenue — LO 5-1483 
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Postponed until Monday, April -18th * 
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funds. I have repeatedly raised 
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Hear HENRY 


HARRY BELEFONTE 
ART HODES BAND ® 


WALLACE 


® JACK GILFORD 
FRED ROBBINS, etc. 


MANHATTAN CENTER 
Monday, Apr. 18 — 7:30 P.M. 
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“Beer Strike S525" “NAZI FAIR 


“We took this action (of remov- 


(Continued from Page 2) ing the pickets),” said the union’s} A preview picket line to protest |. : : 
the pte og companies,” another | strike bulletin yesterday, “to show|the German Industrial show ati REJECT THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


. | Whi the Museum. of Science and In. | : 
Ruppert’s, Rhein gold, Schaefers, ni ' } a8 fe con bac aes a dustry, 1250 Avenue of the Amer- STOP THE DRIVE TO WAR 


icas, was held Friday in advance 


oS alse tae " |struck, and to prove that the brew-|(¢ the mass demonstration-sched- RETURN TO FDR’S PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


struck companies are still advertis- ‘ed. a Mand cof 
SP uamed eats and Love trade monopoly. that would. pre-|wed Saturday, at 10 am. The THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


trademarked bottles and kegs 1 show formally opens Saturday. 
ntin N k, N. 
from these companies has’ been sae firm) from: ey its | beer “ The Joint Committee to Com- 


comply : op ig a enellag ee with the _ struck | bat Anti-Semitism, a defensé agen- | 
| e union’s attorney, Paul |. : : . : | 
Daily messages of support from ieee ANU y Council and the Jewish Peoples| _. JOIN HENRY A. | | i AND 


other unions are encouraging Fraternal Order,, sentga document- 


_ “The- multi-million dollar na- E 
as tated tie’ Phe tional brewery industry is ganging|©d statement to hundreds of or- . 
from the CIO United Office and ‘up on the union.” ganization pointing out that the ® 
| “We're ready to take them on,” firms participating in the German REP. VITO 


Seidas 4a somne of 20, 000 | added ‘a union spokesman yester-|show are owned and, operated by 


members of UOPWA in New York day. notorious Nazis and war criminals. AT YOUR ge ALP R ALLY 


ae as 


City behind your strike. The mili- 
tancy and solidarity of the brewery | iii 


workers is inspiration and en- 


Sano || SEE coun BAZAAR | MONDAY, APRIL TI, 8 P.M. 


No beer is coming in from | BRONX 
northern New J ersey, a ough the | | 7 | Goncourse Plaza Hotel * Sunnyside Arena 
CIO brewery union withdrew its : Grand Concourse at E. 161 St. Queens Blvd. & 44th St., LIC — 


_ pickets from the George Washing-|| © Bargains £4 NOW OPEN 


ton Bridge and the Lincoln and} 4 | ) ae | 
ere ena | “Feet yf orem! TUESDAY, APRIL, 8 P.M. 
New York brewers won't permit | | ol de : gan. (Apr. 10) 1-12 PM Pi : , , 

i ost your Pe _ NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


| ‘alas friends — ee we. aeRO oS Manhattan Center Brooklyn Academy of Musie 

Hackies | _* S -_oplisena,.pccrpeertlgammaneia S4th St. and 8th Ave. Ashland Pl. & Lafayette Ave, 
, . m spring fashions, summer 

(Continued from Page 2) _ wear, home furnishings. - 


| a. oh children while you shop. 
ment's strixebreaking, Brock dis- * pow | Sat. and Sun. 1-5 P.M. vw m | | — 


associated himself from the cabbies 


ho had walked out at the call i /*, . , 
who, had walked out at the, call me ae | YOUNG PROGRESSIVES OF NEW YORK 


own members. | a a ea & MANHATTAN CENTER 
Leadership of the strikers soon , Piha. | : 
revolved around a group of mili- , *e 


tant hacki tead of droves |. 
nt hackies instead of the drov A D M FREE JEFFERSON SCHOOL ADMISSION 60c and $1.20 


of full-time organizers. They were 
led by Sam “Sparky” Friedman, a 975 SIXTH AVENUE TICKETS AVAILABLE AT ALL ALP HEADQUARTERS 


long-time militant who had fought . : 3 
wees gn de madling ‘SSRN UR er === 
another. - ge eee 


eae = 3 Brooklyn 
URGES UNIONIZATION | | 2 BROWNSVILLE YOUNG PROGRES- 
: SIVES do it in! Ernie Lieb 
When the men were shut out of KEEP SATURDAY NIGHT what On @ [Renee Beriow, National Wallace Caravans, 
2 dance bands, folk dance group wit'r @ 


the union hall at Hunots Point 
caller, plus the Famous Brownsville trio 


Palace, Bronx, on Thursday night, : | featuring Paul (Chick) Solarchick. New 
sage spoke to his fellow strik- Th SATURDAY Jersey Applejack and Ebling Beer. What 
, more could you want for 75¢e. (60c YPA’= 


. “If the strike is lost,” he said, ; . 
ers), 375 Saratoga-Avenue nr. Prospect 


r sa must return to work, and not Manhattan Pl., 8:30 p.m. 
one by one, but all together. We're Gala Victor y Dance and Ball WUNITA DEL POPOLO 10th Anniversary|. TIRED OF SPEED UP? Tired of looking 


not going back with our caps in Dance, Saturday, April Sth, 8 py. m. Yugo- | {Of work. Well Chen come sown So Lawet 
in honor of slav-American Home, 405 West 41st Street. iliamsburg shindig for an evening of 
solid comfort. Soft music, goed entertain- 


hand. We want a union. We'll 

. Entertainment and dancing with Ed Per- 

i. ment and food. 13 Graham Ave. (right off 
get a union.” CONGRESSMAN ; cich and Orchestra. Admission $1.25 incl.| pshing Ave) Broadway Youth Club Com- 


: In addition to the Mayor's dou- ome Regi, Ongena must | manist_ Party. 

A REVIEW end a views, “‘Rus PROMINENT SPEAKER discusses Lye 
sag as Brock charged, the Behind the Iron Curtain,’ also the Cara-|senko! Question period. Food, daneing, ene 
police had raised strikebreaking to 4+ vans will pass and stop for songs, dancing, | tertainment. Get your feet and head worke 


food. New Drama Studio, 17 West 24th ing together. 927 Ki High (C.%. 
ora = . wc art. Si Page a. | Street. Bubs. 7c. =  . Ave.). Donetion 75e, Beience Club C. P. 
< : g ieee ; e APTER HOURS DANCE, 11 p. m. to 3:30 yn, College. 
wing AFL and CIO unions were Ce am. part proceeds to ‘Larkin otrixes SUNDAY 
cooperating in a murky piece of entertainment, refreshments, merrimen 
d games. Subs. 65c. Club New World, 
chicanery together. with the Mayor ST. N ICHOLAS ARENA rr A, one St. Nicholas Ave. (145th 8t.). VYanhattan 


to keep the UMW out of New | : ANNIVERGARY DANCE and Concert— | . 
: 5 at FACULTY RECITAL of lita 
Tickets $1.20, tax included, available at: el Leonard, noted M.C.—Jean’ Mural,| s:r\c wencol, tonite 530°. Rotvopartes 


York. | 
1484 FIRST AVE. — RE 7-7090 — and at Bookstores mer ns etn folk — ea mae way Hall, 113 W. 57th St., studio 621. 


PROBE URGED Works by contempora 88 
ry, modern and cla 
vesant Casino, Sat Nite, April 9th. Bub-| ig) composers for one and two piano 


‘Outside of a few left-led unions. ~~. | seription, tax included, $1.80. viola and voice. Participants—well kno 


‘ Es @ 
no labor organization in New York| [9 (Sf > TER N 6 W7 FO pet “Production “by -Astropolitan Music| “eit, Adm, $120 tax, tnel 
volunteered any help or raised} R COURSES. IN| school, gat., April 9th, 3:15 p.m. at New|takovich, Prokofiev, Khachaturian 3 pam 
School for Social Research, 66 West 12th | 997 » 10th St., Apt. 3A. Benefit Joe Brod 


any non against police ac- Street. Delightful sto ountry dances veadion 
the few ~proups|| Spring Term | XIDDISH, HEBREW and ENGLISH | Stet, Devsnitui sory, count qe Se ee 


which aaa the Mayors actions |} Opens Apr. 11 YPA and.Fellowship Ciub, presents &/ friends. Congenial atmosphere, folk dand 
for | n Pre-Easter Carnival and dance. Refresh- 
was the American Taher Pa rty, 10. WEEK begin ers and advanced onan ce” deeehae ead ‘octane, Gab yg Bem: Pte, Folk Dance Group, 1 
which on Friday called for a OURSE $7 YPEWRI urday, April 9th, 107 West 100th Street.) Comme AND HEAR William Mandel, 
Councilmanic in é ti f ioc 78 tonal YIDDISH TYPE TING at the | suv. de. thor “A Guide to the Soviet Union”: UI 
ae og Oo the | ' } | THIS I8 IT! Nothing better in town.| wartime expert USSR, discuss Peace ari 
Das charges at Mayor SCHOOL OF J a W] S L S | U D / ES Se eee gett ranneatandens ahiat the North Atlantic Pact. American Labo 
Dwyer used his office and the} ~™! . Mort Preemean, Joe Kommerman, M. C. aennt rac wa 1 hag a ), 8:30 p. mi. 


Refreshments, 8:30 p. m. UOPWA Head- 


] ’ 
eae Fe wy “ ee City itn| $75 SIXTH AVENUE, ROOM 301 — WA 42210 |etarvers, 30 fast 2oth at, ub, $1.00, gat, | Sons 
ionaire ~~ | April 9th. . COME STAG, DRAG or with any o 


porations to break the strike | of SPRING IS HERE, leave your inhibitions < ; 
the taxi drivers.” —SAT., APRIL 98:30 PM. SUN., APRIL 10—8:30 P.M. |]|*t Bome come to our Saturday night s0-|we got cider. Independent to 205th St. 
The cabbies, however, who have | THE PANEL ROOM - ‘THE PANEL. ROOM ALP, 220 West 80th Street. (B'way), 8:90 | uct * 3290 Bainbridge Ave: at 21 0. ni 


faced lice onal % 13 Astor Place Subs. 75c. , 
; de Hag 18 eto af (near B’way and 8th St.) wie weer cha 0 st.) ” JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends, sur- | Brooklyn 


presents prise attractions, éongenial atmosphere,| FOLK DANCE, Social, Movie. Meye 


presents 
knew what the would face. What ee 39 America’s hard-hitting commentator folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group,/| Levin, Jewish Young Fraternalists, 11 
y Sinful Songs , . 128 East 16th St. ~ mt. Johng Pi, Sy. mm. Cate Me. 


they did not expect that the Dis- (tram the’ Bottom 6f the Basre!) WM. S. GAILMOR CONCERT RUSSIAN BALALAIKA Mu-| HEAR! BERT JAHR of Soviet Russig 


- trict 50 would let the strike go by as sung by | - Im ao startling analysis of sical Society. Conductor Alexander -Kutin,|Today discuss “Youth in the Soviet 
Russian folk songs, Dora Boshoer, Bernice| Union.” Dancing, refreshments follow 


. 
LEADBELLY “HOW FREE IS AMERICA?” Riegelhaup], pianist, male chorus, 30|Dave Doran Youth Club, CP, 289 Uti 
King of i12-string guitar tt SOCIAL FOLLOWS voices. Carnegie Hall, April 9th at 8:30| Ave. (Utica Center). 8:30 p. m. Contr. 35¢, 


p-. | 
a Mike Quill, a © WOODY GUTHRIE Dance Music by Allan Tresser & Orch jf|P: ™. Tickets $1.20, $1.80-2.40-3 00, tax - 
, who had _ taken Dust Bow! Baliadier . . . and $1.25 plus tax : incl. Carnegie Box Office.” : Coming 

® OSCAR BRAND a SATURDAY, APRIL 9TH, Spaghetti Din~| preenow BANQUET at Friedman! Pes 

ner and Dance, Cabaret Style, Saturday ‘each eélebration in hehe of the Heroes 

Radio’s Shoeless Troubadour LECTURE and DANCE") starting et 7p. m. till late. Eat, dence,| 0° wersaw Ghetto and apetl 14th. 
SOCIAL FOLLOWS Beautiful Crystal Ballreom enjoy yourself at 4th North Club, ALP, | oi, cada — Se set 


Dance Music by Allan Tresser & Oreh. 82 Gecond Avenue nr. 5th St. Subs. $1.00. , 
- $1.25 and tax __ ale HOTEL DIPLOMAT WAVE YOU MET ‘Ted Tinsley, Hetb| oan. wad mn tea man = 


108 W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. }| ruchman, Soriano, Doxey Wilkerson, Sid- Spring ‘Dance featuring Betty Sanders 


SUNDAY, APRIL 10—8:30 PM ney Finkelstein? They will all be at the Sat., April 16th, 8:30 p. _ Westover Balle 
Jefferson School Bazaar on Fri., Sat. and room, 1390 Jerome Ave.. 170th St. 


SIDNEY W ALTON Sunday, April 8-9-10, Fri. 6 to 12 p. m.; 
Bat. and Sun. 1 to 12 p. m. Jefferson 
(Outstanding Radice News Analyst) School, 575 Avenue of the Americas. Adm. /|§ BATES; 35 cents per line in the 
will speak on free. Daily Worker 
“UP-TO-THE-MINUTE ANALYSIS OF ij BIGGER AND BETTER Afrocuban Drum jf 40 cents per line in The. 
CURRENT EVENTS” Session, with guest dancers, drummers, (Weekend) Worker 
Dance to DAVID HORLICK’S Orch. Rhumba orchestra. Refreshments. Tonite, | 6 words constitute a line 
10 p. m., 77 Fifth Ave, Sube. $1, Minimum charge - 3 lines 
- PAYABLE IN ADVANCE > 


Bronx , i DEADLINES: 
: Daily Worker: 


- PUN for Y. | 
RESTAURANT pe See en qancing. community omeing,” games agence ne ony 
 fertable spet. Italian-American kitchen @ Im- ; 
“ported and Domestic Wines ‘@ 902 E. I%th St., 
eeimeyes: i memh eres tamara! 
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Taft-Hartley Repeal in Peril 


President Truman rejected la- 
bor’s demand for. a. straightfor- 
ward bill ‘repealing Taft-Hartley 
* and restoring the Wagner Act. 
Instead he gave his blessings to a 
one-package deal combining re- 
peal with 
which would bar national strikes 
in certain industries and keep the | 
Taft-Hartley restrictions on _ sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional 


(Continued from Page 4) 
the House Sam Rayburn. eyten) 
ordered an open rule. 


THE TEMPER of the Con- 

ess has undergone a considera- 
bie change since the new House 
convened late in January. At that 
time the memory of Nov. 2 was 
fresh in the nitoile of the members 
as: well as the lobbyists. Had a 
repealer been before the House 
eaxty in February, some think it 
would have been shouted to tm 
sage. But, since then, Presi 
Truman has made it clear that he 
has. neither’ the desire nor the 
ability to give leadership to a tri- 
umphant movement to redeem his 


Semeaign pledges. 


strikes. 


The bill which most perfectly 
answered the requirements of la- 
bor was the 
‘which was in the first place a re- 
pealer. It would restore the Wag- 


ner Act and the Norris LaGuardia 
Act and me federal labor law' ra 


tion. 
.The 


several amendments 
measure. 


‘ Committee, 
Marcantonio Bill, ber: Comen 


operative over state labor legisla- 


CIO, however, 
throw its weight behind the Mar- 
cantonio Bill or any of the other 
simple repealers. 
at first was conditional support 
to the Thomas-Lesinski Bill but 
which subsequently became _all- 
out support for this administration 


DEMORALIZATION 
quickly when no real leadership 
was given to the fight either by 
the CIO or by the administration. 
Rumors of all kinds of deals were 
rife, especially in the Senate La- 
where labor was 
asked to agree to a compromise 
which would be acceptable to the 
Republican leaders. 


—— ‘particular deal was too 
. But it is known that some 


CIO officials, especia 
closely. identified with 


did not 


It gave what 


back in the 


climbed 


set in 


the same thing. 


the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Hy thosé most 


have ben arguing privately 
the CIO should “yo along’ with 
some Taft-Hartley amendments. 


As the forces of labor grew 
divided and weaker, the employ- 
ers lobby gained confidence. Dur- 
ing the past weeks, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce 


Southern Democrats are boasting 
that they have a majority of 219 
House members pledged to vote 
to retain Taft-Hartley or vote for 
‘the Woods Bill, which amounts to 


Many daily papers are now say- 
ing bluntly that while the name of 
the labor law of the land may 
change, it will remain essentially 


It is at this ow point, ae 
ever, that there appear signs that 
labor, reco the extreme 
danger which it faces, is beginning 
to stir. There is widesp senti- 
ment for a united effort to repeal 
Taft-Hartley and restore the Wag- 
ner Act. 

Some union leaders still want to 
carry banners emblazoned 
“Thomas-Lesinski Bill,” but this is 
pointless. The job can best be 
done by stressing: 

© Repeal Taft-Hartley. 

® Restore the Wagner Act. 

The Taft-Hartley type .amend- 
ments will be coming thick and 
fast. Within a few minutes after 


ACTU, 
that 


has 
saddle. 


the Thomas-Lesinski Bill reaches 
the floor, it might very well. be- 
come unrecognizable unless labor 
works unitedly for the céntral core 
|of the issue—Taft-Hartley repeal. 
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MANHATTAN 
‘First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR—Dedeo 

ASTOR—Kneck On Any Deer 

AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—Chipe Are Dows. 

BiJOU—@ Red Shees 

CAPITOL—City Acress the River 

CRITERION—@Set Up 

ELYSEE—e Marius; @Fanny; @Cecar 

FULTON—Jean ef Are 

GLOBE—The Champien 

GOTHAM—Lady of Burlesque 

LOEW'S STATE—eTake Me Out te the Ball Game 

LITLE CARNEGIE—e e@eThe Quiet One 

LITTLE CINEMET—Wandering Jew 

MAY FAIR— @ Casabianea 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—etThe Goiem; 
Caligari . 

N-=W EUROPE—Behemian Rapture. 

NEW YORK—Duke ef Chieage; Leaded Pistels 

PALACE—@Se Dear te My Meart: 

PARAMOUNT—Bride of Vengeance 

PARIS—eSymphonie FPASTORALE 

PARK AVENE—@ @ Hamiet 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—Connestieut Yankee 

RKO- PALACE—G- Men: Princess @ Rourke 

RIALTO—@ Hurricane; The Westerner 

ROAY—The Fan 

STANLEY—Temerrew's a Wonderful 

STRAND—Kiss in the Dark 

VICTORIA—Jean of Are 

WORLD—e e@last Stop 

STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—Fear Ne Evil 

55TH ~~ ST PLAYHOSE—@ Mensieur Vincent 


East Side 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—Criss Cross; Fighting O’Fiyan 

ARCADIA—Accused; Countess of Mente Criste 
Sun.—@ @ Stagecoach; @@leng Veyage Home 

 ART—Pyemalion 

BEVERLY—Day eof Wrath: @Anteine and Antoinette 

CHARLES—@Adventures of Robin Hood; Pareie, Ine 
Sun.—it Happened ia Bkiyn; Boys of the City 

CiTY—Art of Leve; Bedroom Diplomat 
Sun.—@Carmen; @tThe Golem 

GRACIE SUARE—@ eSaharé; Destroyer 
Sun.—Enchantment; Sixten Fathoms Deop 


Day; Tevya 


GRAMERCY PK. CINEMA—Sidewalks of London; Man of Evil 


Sun.—@ @ Snake, Pit 
IRVING—ela Maternelic; @ @ Chapayev 
LOEW'S CANAL—Whispering Smith; My Owa True Love 


LOEW'S COMMODORE—Whispering Smith; My Own True 


Love 
LOEW'S 42D ST.—Wake ef the Red Witch; Hille of Home 


Sun.—@ @eSnake Pit; Variety Time 


LOEW'S 72ND ST.—Whispering Smith; My Own True Love 
LOEW’S LEXINGTON—Whispering Smith; My Own True Love 


LOEW'S 88TH ST.—@ @Srake Pit; Variety Time 
Sun.—Hilis ef Home; Wake of the Red Witch 


LOEW'S ORPHEUM—Whispering Smith: My Own True Leve © 


NORMANDIE—Man of Evil 
PLAZA—@ @Snake Pit : 
RKO JEFFERSON—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
Sun.—Wake of the Red Witch; Hils ef Home| | 
RKO PROCTORS 58TH ST —Criss Cross; Fighting O’Fiynn 
RKO PROCTORS 86TH ST.—Criss Cross; Fighting O'Flynn 
SUTTON—Quartet 
TRANS LUX 60TH ST.—Young Mr. Pitt 
TRANSLUX 72ND ST.—Sidewatks of Londen 
TRANSULX' COLON Y—Aeccused; Heading for Heaven 
Sun.—@ @ Stagecoach; On Approval 
TRANSLU MONROE—e@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 
Sun.—Magnificent Brute; Wings Over Honolulu 
TRANSLUX 0TH—Unavailable 
TRIBUNE—eLetter te Three Wives: Buntalow Thirteen 
Sun.—The Bribe; Kissing -Bandit 
TUDOR—@ @ Stagecoach: They Met in the Dark 
Sun.—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
YORK—Cornered; Bring 'Em Back Alive 
Sun.—Countess of Mente Cristo: Night Time in Nevada 
STH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Four Steps.in the Cleuds 
34TH ST.—@Letter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirtes 
, Sun. —The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 
S2ND srt. TRANSLUX—elLetter te Three Wives 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—g@Letter to Three Wives 
SSTH ST. TRANS LU X—Enchantment 
86TH ST. GRANDE—Phantem of the Opera; All Baba and 
| the Forty Thieves — 


- | West Side 


ALDEN—@eCross Fire: Men Are 
Sun.—Green Grass of Wyoming 
APOLLO—Man ef Evil; Woman of Evil 
ARDEN—Werds and Music:. Range Beyead-. the - Blue. - 
Sanr.—@Se Dear te My Heart; Station West 
BELMONT—Ravancha 
BEACON—Lost One: Holiday 
ney Sight, ahah gue In the Meantime 
ON-—~@ Letter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
COLUMBIA—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 
Sun.—The Brib@ Kissing Bandit . 

ope ipa ‘Redate y Zeras 

This Time fer Keeps; Honeyméon 
ECGIN—Gay Ranchers: Daredevils of the Clouds 
scm in Heaven; Ladies Man 

CH—elLetter te Three Wives; 
- LAFFMOVIE—Our Relatiens = 
shinai aston 4 Smith; My Own True Love 
LOEW’S OLYMPIA—Whispering Smith; My Own True Leve 
LOEW'S 83RD ST.—Whispering Smith: My Own True Leve 
LOEW'S LINCOLN SQ.—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
NEW AMSTERDAM—Criss Cress; Fighting O’Fiyna 
Lonw's SHERIDAN—Whispering Smith; My Owp True Love 


a en penned Pea ance atm 


Net Gods 


JERR” SCHOOL. 


ls Sunday, April 9, tI Oth. a “12, P.M. 


SURGE PEE EE OR EOI 9 NN Mie Pig ee eee 


Ba a ~ a, 


TO NE Ce TR RR SP RINE ee gpm: > eo Te owe 


NEMO—Crise Cress; Fighting O'Flynn 
MIDTOWN—Seng of My Heart; Jamaica ina 
PiX—Woman on the Beach; Lured 
. Sun —Prinee of Thieves; They Wea't Believe Me 
RIVERSIDE—Criss Grees; Fighting 0’ Fiyan 
RIVIERA—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
RKO NEW 23RD ST.—Crise Cress; Fighting O’Fiyna 
RKO COLONIAL—Criss Cress; Fighting O'Flynn 
RKO 81ST SV¥.—Crise Crees; Fighting O'Fiyan 
SAVOY—e @eSnake Pit; Variety Time 
Sun.—@Four Steps ia the Clouds; 
SCHUYLER—@ePaleface; Sealed Berdict 
SELWYN—Weake of the Red Witeh; Hille of Home 
SQUIRE—@True Glery; Burma Victery 


@Silence Is Golden 


eSTUDIO 65— Maree Aantente y Cleopatra; La Baree de Ore 


STODDARD—tThe Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
SYMPHONY—Mary of Scotland. 
THALIS—eTragic Hunt; Backstreets of Paris 
TERRACE—tThe Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
Sun.—Saheteur; Thrills of Brazil 
TIMES SUARE—Sheet te Kill; Hidden Danger 
TIVOLI—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
Sun.—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
TOWN—elLetter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirteen 
Magnificent Brute; Wings Over Henoluiu 
YORKTOWN—e eSnake Pit: Variety Time 
WAVEBLY—eLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
STH . PLAYNOUSE—@ @eSnake Pit — 
77TH ST.—@ @Snake Pit 


Washington Heighie 


ALPINE—@Letter te Three Wives; Busagelew Thirtesa 
AUDUBON—Kitty Feyle 

DORSET—The Bride; Kissing Bandit 

DALE—Wake of the Red Witeh; Hills of Home 
EMPRESS—Fotiew the Fleet; Trouble With Womea 
GEM—Parden My Saereng; In the Navy 
HEIGNHTS—Forever Amber; Second hence 

LANE—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 

LOEW’S INWOOD—Whispering Smith: My Own True Leve 
LOEW'S DYCKMAH—e@ e@Snake Pit: Variety Time 
LOEW'S 175TH ST.—Whispering Smith: My Own True Love 


LOEW'S RIO—Whispering Smith: My Own True Love 


Fighting O’Fiyan 
0’ Flyna 


0’ Filyan 


RKO COLISEUM—<Criss Crees: 
RKO HAMILTON—Criss Cress; Fighting 
RKO MARBLE WILL—Criss Cross; Fighting 
UPTOWN—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 


Harlem 


ODEON—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
RENAISSANCE—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit . 
ROOSEVELT—@ @The Snake Pit; Variety Time 


BRONX 


ASCOT—Marlus; Pertrait of Innecence 
ALLERTON—Accused; Countess of Monte Criste 
Suan.—@e@long Veyage Home: @ @Stage Coach 
BEACH—Foree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
Sun.—@ Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martia 
BEDFORD—@eSnake Pit: Variety Time 
CIRCLE—Feree of Evil:; Southern Yankee 
Sua.—@Adventufes eof Don Juan; Fiaxy Martia. 
CONCOURSE—Words and Musie 
DE LUE—@Bilockade; Love Laughs at Andy Hardy 
Sun.—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
EARL—@e@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
FENWAY—Return of Wildfire: $.0.8. Submarine 
Sun.—Foree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
FREEMAN Force ee Bap Southern Yankee 
Sun.—@ Letter «Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
Q@LOBE—Each alba, 1 Die; Doll. Face 
Sun.—Strange Mrs. Crane; Kidnapped 
LIDO—Ferever Amber; Seecend Chance 
LOEW'S AMERICAN—Wake of Red Witch; Hills of Home 
LOEW'S BOSTON ROAD—Enchantment;: Sixteen Fathoms 
Deep. Sun.—Aceused; Countess of Monte Criste 
LOEW’S !67TH ST —Wake of Red Witeh; Hills of Home 


LOEW’S PARADISE—Command Decision ; aid the Rain- 


maker 
LOEW'S POST ROAD—Wake ef Red Witeh; Hills of Home 
MOSHOLU—Wake of the Red Witeh; Hills of Home 
PARK PLAZA—Criss Cross; Fighting O’Flyan 
NEW RITZ—Each Dawa | Die; I Stele a Million 
oSun.—Enchanment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 


~RKO CASTLE HILL—Criss Cross; Fighting O’Fiyna 


RKO CHESTER—Criss Cross: 
RKO FORDHAM—Criss Cross; : 
ROSEDALE—Aceused; Mary Leu 
 Sun.—@ @Stageeeach; @@long Voyage Home 
SQUARE—Accused ; Countess of Monte Criste 

Sun -~@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
TUXEDO—Criss Cross; Fighting O’Fiyan 
UNIVERSITY—Heliday In Mexice; Albuquerque 

Sun.—@ @ Stagecoach; River Lady 
VALENTINE—@ @Snake Pit: Variety -Time 
ZENITH—High Wall: @Slight Case of Marder : 

Sun.—You Were Meant for Me; Seng of the Thin in 


BROOKLYN—Downton 


BELL CINEMA—@Paleface: Sealed Verdict 
Sun.—@Adventures of Deon Juan; Fiaxy 

CARLETON—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 

FOX—He Walked By Night; Crime Deeters Diary 

LOEW'S METROPOLITAN—Caught: © @Paisan 

LOEW'S MELBA—Whispering Smith: My Own True Leve 

MAJESTIC—Lady and the Monster: Renegade Gir! 

MOMART—Captain from Castile; Buckaroom from Powder River 

PARAMOUNT—Alias Niek Beal: In This Cerner 

RKO ALBEE—Dewn te the Sea in Ships: Trouble Preferred 

RKO ORPHEUM—Wings Over Honolulu; Magnificent Ob- 
session: 

RKO PROSPECT—One Suaday oP eee Whiplash 

RKO SHORE ROAD—Accused: Countess of Monte Criste 

SANDERS—Whispering Smith; My Ows True Leve 

STRAND—Unavailabie | 


Fighting O’Fiyna 
Fighting O’Flyna 


Martia 


ee 


 OCEANA—Enchantment; 


ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE—Enchantment; 
Sun.—The Bribe; Kissing Baadit 
TERMINAL—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
Sun.—Sabeteur; @Cervette K-225 
TIVOLJI—Sefia; Miraeulous Journey 

Sun.—Sabeteur; @Cervette K-225 


Bedford 


LINCOLN—Topper Returns; Sherts 

Sun.—Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
NATIOQNAL—Accused; Night Timer in Nevada 

Sun —@tLetter te Three Wives; Bungaliew Thirtecs 
SAVOY—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 


Crown Heights 


CARROLL—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms 
CROWN—e@Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy 
Sun.—Feree of Evil; Southern Yankee 
CONG RESS—e @eSnake Pit; Variety Time 
LOEW’S KAMEO—Onee Upon a Honeymoon; Michael 0’ Hal- 

loran 
LOEW'S. PITKIN—Whispering Smith; My Own True Leve 
LOEW'S WARWICK—Wake of the Red Witeh; Hills of Home 
RKO REPUBLIC—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 
ROGERS—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
Sun.—Ferce of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
STADIUM—Sabeteur; @Cervette K 225 


Flatbush 


ALBEMARLE—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 

ASTOR—Man of Evil; Beachcomber 

AVALON—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

AVENUE D—Maa From Coeolorede; Btack Arrow 

AVENUE U—edAdventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martin 
Sun.—Man from Celorade; Biack Arrow 

BEVERLY—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

CLARIDGE—Man From Colorade; Biack Arrow 

COLLEGE—@Letter te Three Wives; Bungelew Thirteen 
Sun.—Accused; Countess ef Monte Criste 

ELM—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

FARRAGUT—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

FLATBUSH—Mr. Muges Rides Again; Show Business 

QGRANADA—Enchaantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deop 
Sun.—Aceused; Countess of Monte Criste 

JEWEL—@e@Croes Fire; Killer McCoy 
Sun.—Desire Me; Riff Raff 

KENT—Forever Amber; Second Chance 
Sun.—@Adventures of Don Juan; Filaxy Martin 

KINGSWAY—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 

LOEW’S KINGS—Whispering Smith: My Own True Love 

LEADER—The Bride; Kissing Bandit 

LINDEN—tThe Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

MARINE—One Sunday Afterneen; Whiplash 

MAYFAIR—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Doeg 
Sun.—@ @ Stagecoach; @e@leng Veyase Home 

MIDWOOD—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 

NOSTRAND—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms 
Sua.—Sabeteur; @Cervette K-225 

PARKSIDE—@Cesar; Quist Weekend 

PATIO—Enchantment 

QUENTIN—@Letter te Three Wives; Overland Tralt 

RKO KENMORE—One Sunday Afterneon; Whiplash 

RIALTO—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 

RUGBY—Foree of Evil; Southern Yankee 

TRAYMORE—Retura te Wildfire; 8.0.8. Submarine 
Sun.—Dead Reckening; Secret Weapen 

TRIANGLE—eLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 

VOGUE—@Cesar; Quiet Weekend 


Brighton—Coney Island 


Sixteen Fathome Deep 
ISLAND—Whispering Smith; 


i¢ Fathems Deep 


Deep 
Martin 


Dese 


LOEW'S CONEY My Own 
.. True Love 
RKO TILYOU—One Sunday Afternoon: Whiplash 
SHEEPSH EAD—Aeccused; Countess of Mente Criste 
Sun.—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
SURF—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
Sun.—Man from Colorado; Black Arrow 
 TUXEDO—<Acused; Countess of Monte Criste 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLONY—Daring Young Man: Dark Corner 

- Sun.—Parole ine.; Jungle Geddess 
LOEW’S ORIENTAL—Whispering Smith: My Own True Leve 
LOEW’S BORO PARK—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 
LOEW'S 46TH ST.—Whispering Smith: My Own True Love 
MARBORO—One Sunday Afternon; Whiplash 
WALKER—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 


Bay Ridge 


BERKSH!IRE—Aceused; Countess of Monte Criste 
CENTER—Sign of the Wolf; Rose ef the Rie Grande 
Sun.—Ghest of Frankenstein; Mummys Ghost 
COLISEUM—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathems Deep 
ELECTRA—Robin Hood; Black Market Babies 
. Sun.—Texas; Arizena 
HARBOR—Enchantment; Sixten Fathome Deep 
NEW FORTWAY—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
LOEW'S ALPINE—Whispering Smith: My Own True Leve 
LOEW'S BAY RIDGE—Wake of Red Witch: Hills ef Heme 
PARK—The Bride; Kissing Bandit . 
RKO DYKER—One Sunday Afternen: Whiplash 
RKO SHORE ROAD—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
RiTZ—Enchantmont; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
STANLEY—Stelia Dallas; Trail of the Vigilantes 


Rid gewood—Bushwick 


EMPIRE—Foree of Evil: Seuthern Yankee . 
Sun.—Mether Wore Tights; Behind Lecked Doers 
LOEW'S GATES—Whispering Smith; My Own True Love 

RKO BUSHWICK—One Sunday Afterneen: Whiplash 

RKO MADISON—One Sunday Afterneen; Whiplash 

RIDGEWOOD—The Gribe: Kissing Bandit 

RIVOLI—Till the End of Time; Shanghal Chest 
Sua. : Watorfreat at Midnight; Eyes of Texas 


ee ee 


~ 
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The Rockaways 


QEM—eeloeng Veyage Home; @ @ Stagecoach 
Sua.—Miraculeus Journey; Baek Trail 
PARK—@eeSnake Pit 
Sun.—Wake. of the Red Witeh; Hille of Home 
RKO COLUMBIA—Wake of the Red Witch; Hille of Home 
RKO STRAND—One Sunday Afternoon; Whipiach 


Williamsburg 
ALBA—@Corvette K-225; Saboteur 


COMMODORE—Wake of the Red Witeh; Mille of Home 
KISMET—@Letter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirteen 


Brownsville 


BILTMORE—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
HOP KINSON—Life and Loves of Tehaikoveky; 
SUPREME—e@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
SUTTER—Unavailabie 


QUEENS— Astoria 


ASTORIA—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 
BROADWAY—tThe Sribe; Kissing Bandit _ 
Sun.—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Doop 
@RAND—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 
Sun.—Enchantment: Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
LOEW’S TRIBORO—Whispering Smith: My Own True Love 
STEINWAY—Desperadees of Dodge City; The Oregon Trail 
Sun.—Kidnapped: The Strange Mrs. Crane 
STRAND—Pardon My Sarong; In the Navy 
Sun.—Te Be or Net te Be; Wolf Man 
VICTORY—Werds and Musie; Hollow Triumph 
Bayside 
BAYSIDE—Man from Cétorade; Biaeck Arrow 
Sun.—The Accused; Countess of Monte Criste 
BELLAIRE—Enchantment;: Sixteen Fathems Deep 
Sun.—Acecused; ‘Countess of Mente Criste 
COLLEG E—Enechantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
Sun.—Aceused; Countess of Monte Criste 
CORONA—Eachantment; Sixteen Fathems Deep 
LOEW'S PLAZA—Wake ef the Red Witeh; Hills of Home 
VICTORY—Werds and Music; Mellow Triumph 
Sun.—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deop 


Flushing 


RKO KEITHS—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 

LOEW'S PROSPECT—Wake of Red Witch: Hills of Home 

MAYFAIR—Foree ef Evil; Seuthera Yankee 
Sun —e@lette te Three Wives; Bungalow 

ROOSEVELT—Enehantmen; Sixteen Fathomse 
Sun.—Aceused: Countess eof Monte Criste 

TOWN—Street Cerner; Linda Be Good 

UTOPIA—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unknown island 
Sun.—Words aad Music; Holliew Triumph 


Forest Hiils 


FOREST HILLS—Aceused; Countess of Monte 
INWOOD—Foree of Evil; Seuthers Yankee 
Sun.—e@lLetter te Three Wives: Bungalew 
MIDWAY—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 
TRYLON—Foree of Evil; Seutherna Yankee 
Sun.—@ Adventures of Den Juan; Flaxy Martie 


Interlude 


Thirteen 
Oe 


Criste 
Thirtesa 


Jamaica 
ARION—@ Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martie 
Sun.—Foree of Evil; Seuthera Yankee 
AUSTIN—Foree of Evil: Seuthera Yankee 
Sun.—@Letter to Three Wives;. Bungalew Thirtees 
CARLTON—Man from Celerade; Black Arrew 
Sun.—Bungalew Thirteen; Letter te Three Wives 
CASINO—Man from Celorade; Black Arrow 
Sun.—@tLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteea 
COMMUNITY—Wake of the Red Witeh; Hillis ef Home 
CROSSBAY—Acewsed; Countess of Mente Criste 
CAMBRIA—Acused; Countess of Monte Criste 
Sun.—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
DRAKE—Foree of Evil: Southern Yankee 
Sun.—@ Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martia 
GARDEN—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Dep 
Sun.—Aceused; Countess of Monte Criste 
JAMAICA—Kidnapped;; Strange Mrs. Crane 
Sun.—@ @ Stagecoach: @@tLlong Voyage Home 
KEITHS—One Sunday Afterneon: Whiplash 
LAU RELTON—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deeg 
Sun.—Aceused; Countess ef Mente Criste 
LITTLE NECK—Enchantment: Sixteen Fathoms 
Sun.—Aceused; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
LINDEN—<Acecused; Countess of Monte Criste 
Sun —Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
LOEW'S HILLSIDE—Wake of the Red Witch: Hills ef Home 
LOEW’S WILLARD—Wake of the Red Witch; Hills of Home 
LOEW’S VALENCIA—Command Decision; Henry the 
LEFFERTS—Wake of the Red Witch; Hills of Home 
Rainmaker 
MERRICK—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy 
Martin. Sun.—@lLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow 18 
OASIS—Man. from Colerade; Black Arrow 
QUEENS—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 
RKO ALDEN—One Sunday Afternoon: Whiplash 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—@Adventures of Don isuan; 
Fiaxy Martin. Sun.—@Letter te Three Wives; Bungalow 18 
ROOSEVELT—@Letter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirtess 
SAVOY—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathems Deep 
Sun.—Brazii; House of Dracula 
ST. ALBANS—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathome Docs 
Sun.—Accused; Countess of Mente Criste 


Woodside 


BLISS—@ @Stageconch; @e@long Voyage Home 
CENTER—Te the Ends eof the Earth; Jungle Captive 

Sun.—Ffrentior Marshall; Men eof Texas 
HOBART—Feree of Evil; Southern Yankee 

Sun.—@ Adventures of Den Juan; Flaxy Martia 
LOEW’S—Wake of the Red Witch; Hills of Home 
43RD ST.—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
SUNNYSIDE—One Sunday Afterneon;. Whiplash 


ZA 


Deep 


; 
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: WINS—1000 Ke 


WCBS—8380 Ke. 
 ‘WNEW—1130 Ke. 


‘§:00-WNBC—RCA Victor Show 
WOR—The Shadow 


WJZ—Curt Massey Show 
CBS—Wittnauer Choraliers 


ee 


| WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
: WwOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board | 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour . : | , 7 WJZ—Stop the Music 
WQXR—News; Music 3 ° , Wises WCBS—Sam Spade 
| 1:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs” | Ww : - | _.WWMGM—Cavairy Baptist ‘Church 
WIZ=Phil Bovero ae WNBC—Harvest of Stars 2 Sara. Sen” @ Rhapsody 
- WCBS—Vaughn Monree Shew - <_vENING ' 


bs 
-10:00—Theatre of the Air. ‘WOR. ee ng edie ll sini [: cn me ‘ 
; TELEVISION WOR—Twenty Questions WJZ—Drew Pearson 
_8:00-Who eer Wed | ceeec esas Oe. © | warden sant 
SJ" ‘WCBS. ee 


Pom Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars ... 
WMGM—Old Fashioned Revival 


. TU RD AY , ; 'WMCA—My Best Records — te ee WOR—Under “arsuct ) 
= SA | QR News 5 sp) 4. waz Welter Winchell: back Artist of Humanity 
e tue 90-WNBC—Smilin’ Bd. McConnell BORER ge en = 38-WJz—Don Gardner | WEVD—Drame: Errand z0f Mercy. | Ree eee | Bithes and Weedeute 
et: a re , 7 ¢:30-WNBC— Dean ‘Martin, ‘Jerry Lewis : WQxR—News _ |. Reg. #1 Selle 84.10 
‘WizZ—What's My Name > ergs : . ‘Shew | 9:08-WQXR—Sunaay Evening C gS, | Portf A | 
acer epee ae = ~0g: eR oa WOR—Nick Carter —. 4 9:15-WJZ—Louella. Parsons’ Show . Ss ae eT | . 
ae ik ere ‘ AFTERNOON see .  WCBE—Ozzie and Harriet & WEVD—Michael Young Limited offert Mafl or phone order woes 
-00-WNBEC—News. Charies P. McOarthy| ... WQ*F—News: ‘Music + _ WdZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 9:30-WNBO—Familiar Music Album | Large selection of Art Books, Domestic ond Frene® 
eee WOR—Alics Reinhart §:20-WNBC—Judy Canova Show WMCA—Ave Maria ‘Hour “wOR—Jimmy Fidler 


> ‘ WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show 6:45- WNYC—Westher WIZ—Theatre Gud |. SUBWAY 
WiC Corps Ps Wiz—Pat Novak =. | 1:00-WNBO—Hor he Kea WOCBRG—Our Miss Brooks GALLERY 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 3 Oakes ) ee ct! ee 4 >’ oe eee OC: 


42:15-WNBC—To Be Announced - WCBS-—Jack Benny Show 100 W. 42: (Sab. huvate. Downstairs). Wis. 7-4900 


: :00-WNBC—Dennis Day — —— | 
12:30-WOR— Hews; Sie Answer Man WOR—Theatre of the Air | Fan ‘for -232.-page illustrated catalogue 
WJZ—Earl Godwin | ee, 
WOBS—Sing It Again 
‘“WNYC—Municipal Concert Hal 


WOXR—News; On Wines of Souly | Heimrich Heine and His Outlook | ULAST WEEK - 


i 10:30-WNBC—G ang Bae aa es e oie 3 ore FETJO'S | ‘biogra- atioged, a this works marks i.) “OF « OUR <b eee 
ae inieda Sympliony 1 Be a cee phy Heinrich Heine is a .sym-| first-publication here of. a full- Ry Ree Tree 
. in World Affaits you GHLIGHTS ‘ft pathetic and understanding ac- | scale - bio aphy: ‘of one of the} : ae ~ DISCOUNT 
t Be te RADIO HI o- © {gount: ef the great German poet's ee. gures . in world labor. ) ]. ON. PRINTS 
a Lewis Sunday, April'l life. ‘Written with major stress | Fetjo’s. work,’ following on the| ~~ ‘fF -- OLD AND 
-}12:00 M—Invitation to Learning. ‘on, Heine’s ‘participation in’ the'| heels ‘of Citadel Press’ -beautiful| “4 ‘Fa. MODE 
is ee WCBS. oy gts . |social :and political. struggles of anthology of Heine's poetry and 1 DERN 
PM his day, and for the contemporary prose, ‘is a welcome sign of interest}. |< MASTERS 
1:15—-Elmo Roper. WCBS. significance of this artist’s alliance |in the life of an-artist whose pro-| ..-4. eee oe 
|-.1:30—Author Meets, the Critics. — the: progressive. and revolu-'| phetic ‘vision of the triumph of 
| WNBC. a a . " es socialism, along Sma oo valiant | .-§ gh 
2:30—Universit ‘Theatre: WNBC. eine:. iography, by Francois participation in the battle against ee 
8 : . [°8:00-NY Philharmonic. WCBS.| Fejto. University“ of Denvet: the ‘feaction of his time, should. be | 133 Ww. 448, NYC: LU 2-38%4 
WOR Proualy We Hall _. | $:30—JuveniJe Jury. WOR. | vy $4, 290 pp. fase wn day me to the writers of | Open, from 045 AM. to 8:30 F.M. 
3: agen stewe, Recent a De I eetat Sena Festival. be forces “y humanity, this | — | 
_ ,8:30-WOR—Hopaleng Cassidy _ ae t WNYC. | . biography properly. estimated 


r _ WCBS—Cross Section, U.B.A. 


“WOXR—Music ha 'Heine’s one of the -most potent “of 
4:00-WKEC— Charis ie “ebivak “Orchestra. Ht ¢:90-Martin-Lewis show. WNBC pens ever used to champion the 


| i : interests of the masses and to her- 
Wee sae Matinee . 1 ea. mangee- show. ald their bright future. ~:~ - 


4:30-WOR—Three’s A Rpt oe : An: effective portrait of the . < 
§:00-WNBC—Lassic mete ae 9:00-NBC Theatre. WNBC. poet’s turbulent personality as |. oat 
WORn-Russ Hodges | 9:00—Electric Theatre. WCBS. well, this, volume by a Hungarian| 
WCBS Philadelphia ‘Orchestra 9:30—Theatre Guild. WJZ. which was first published in Eng- 
‘WOXR—News: Record Review. _ | 9:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. |jand and reprinted here is de-| 3 
at 25 WHBC—Worniyood ing TELEVISION .. . ficient, as far as emphasis is con-| § 
OR—True or Paise if -7:00-Studio One. WCBS.-TV. cerned, only to incite failure to| @ 


~ WQXR—Cocktail Time | 7:30—Paul and Grace. Hartman. Lteronh - Sleine’s writings. How- 


: EVENING | WNBT.: -~ - ever, in a brief work of 290. pages 
6: pact pag Banghart .. .. | 7:80—Television Players. WIZ-| the author has compressed a great 
WJZ—Heney. Dreamers . » of deal. 


se sie SEECeae enon to Remember | 8:30—Author Meets: the Critics. Le seems hard to believe, as it is 


tensa Dt IE ——— WNBT. . 
9 #8 os COeeeeee 9:00 — Television Playhouse 


a iene oe an 7 NT, 
SUNDAY EVENING |, = SUNDAY - yeti, RN Eee ae) 
— P RK 6 L | | 12:05 _WQXR—Bymphonie Vat rieties oe : ae : 4 be : & tz eee 7th a 


eget ae aa; 10-W5JZ—Foreign Reporter. _. ee SRS ok S ie Sees ) : 42% 4 STS. - 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead .. Sees Se * Se DOORS OPEN 8.45 A. Mm. 
WMGM—Bing Crosby. Records Pages PET 2: <2. 

12:30-WNBC—Eternal -Light 
WMCA—News. Bulletins 
- WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 


WJZ—Piano Playhouse —_ =4 de ae = we ee = ee a : | ) | 
WCBS—Peoples Platform Ree Re oo es. < 2 vd Gq 2ST. GR. 5- 697, 5 
? | WMGM—Hour of Champions eee cee eta a | vo" r : 
sie | WNEW-News; Recorded Music Pee gg,” aon SS sg 
ae Re a Bahan Denese atta eS 8 . a a 
WQXR—Record Review Bam SRE ie a ne | : * K*xX WEWS 
ececee ee athe sa | 12:45- WOR—Ren@ezvous with Ross Fi we Beee : eee oe ae a | ARTKINOS | are 3 


fe J | WMCA—Jerry Baker : - 
. sled WQxXR—Ocrhestral Melodies 
:00-WNBC—America United 
CONDUCTING WOR—William L, Shirer 
, THE WJZ—American Almanac 


Ww 
NEW YORK CHAMBER ORCH. gp meme hg re 


‘TOWN HALL WMGM—Pour Star Review 


| : WNEW—Holly wood H 
123 West 43rd Street, New York Sn heim ae al “soe 


BARRAUD @ BRAHMS e DUKELSKY Midday Symphony | 
‘HERBERT © SCHUBERT. e@ SPISAK| 1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony | ALF RED ) DRAKE, ter of ‘Kiss 


MAURICE BIALKIN @ MYEON SANDs| '*)-WCBS—Elmo Roper Me, Kate,’ is one of ‘the narrators 


Soloist Soloist ed ig ews: oe a4 of. the controversial film .‘Strange | VIVIANE ROMANCE FA oH ARRY BAUR, Ww 


| FOR TICKETS ae matelle. Brerppergss . - Victory, which will open a one- | 
| a - 1:30-WNBC— ? | 
CALL AUdubon 3-2681 #80- WNEBC—Author Meets The Critics | eek engagement at the City The- | , LE a 


< 


= 
-* 
. 
: : 
, 
‘ 


WJZ—N ) 
OR. BOX OFFICE care ecangy lags rm init atre on April 27. | beer 


WMCA—J. Raymond Waish, Forum . 


SOCOCOCOCOOS, Mie Mica Payne" | Three Balladists at 


: : rok ne a ei 2:00-WOR—The Deems. Taylor Concert ie 
mT WCBS—Longines Symphonette The Panel Room Sat. 


| | WNBC—Here’s to the Family 
_AN EXHIBITION OF WJZ—Week Around . the World Huddie Ledbetter, ‘King’ of . the 
DRAWINGS AND WOOD 


ee Cee Museum Concert 
CARVINGS by 


wa ews twelve-stringed guitar, - Woody 
"Chips” 
Ips 


.2:05-WQXR—Viennese Melodies. . Guthrie of Dust Bowl fame and 


Eae-wiwo-wSe balvenieamate™ |Oscar Brand, radio and TV's Shoe-| 
APRIL 1- MAY 13, 


WOR—Harry Henn | hadour will present an 
. . ae Senate less Trou Pp 


WCBS—You Are There _ ‘tevening of folk-songs at the Panel; “"™ alanine JAKUSOWSKA 
2:4 WQXR—Americana Room, 13 Astor Place this Satur-| ‘ | rum neutase > £.of 7th Ave. Cl ?-5747 
Salute toe ee day evening, April 9, at 8:45. The nae WORLD, 49, » Doors Open 10:30 A. M. 
+  WJZ—Harrison Woods following evening, Sunday, April 


yon elly pecs snes ae 10, at 8:30 the Panel Room. will) 


WLIB—News; Music : present the noted’ radio commen- 2 | PICTURE of the YEAR!” 
S] 2h Wrz —petty ers agree | tator . William. S. Gailmor.. His| - a *: ' oN. '¥. Newspapef “Gaita 
- WOR—Juvenile Jury topic: ‘How Free is America.” © : ‘ne | | 
Py Ry Ne : 
WOR—House of Mystery ea opyeckd OF MUSIC 
- WJZ—Future of America . | 26 EAST 14th STREET | 
. WLIB—William 8, Gailmor | 126 € : 


-¥ me | : oa Bet. 6th & 7th AVE. 
Saoce mm Roeper Music | | . New. through Tuesday - a 4 : 9 : ow. abs Cont. from 12:45 P.M. % 
| mie | Burt Lancaster—Yvénne de Carle | . 

CRISS-CROSS 


Douglas ‘Fairbanks, Jr; —Heten Carter. 
*“* THE FIGHTING O’FLYNN: 


_ 


‘Arts & Ends Studio + 


e's 


Easenesssronees 


a. Boe 


‘Dally: 19:30 am.cy PM. 
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oe 
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Malik in voting against Korea's 


. Yas oe ’ 7 oe | ° . HE_e 
Refreshes Memory of Stoolie [Soviet Union ir ns a. ste 


ee ty : ae 4 - Bs me | 7 bry as a pu 
‘ - (Continued from Page 2) “res.” the FBI: typewritten, dictated on V T UN B d e United States, “propped up 
* cmos at neat In-|| “Where did you see it?” a machipe rented by him at FBI C oes 3 i | solely Or the bayonets of Amerti- 
stitute of Technology. _ “In the office of Mr. Gordon.”| expense, and oral. Most were sent : : a> oh —e , 
-He claimed Dr. Struik discussed |(Mr. Gordon is the assistant prose-| by mail. All his expenses, he de- “ South Korea “a nal ar 7 Pr  Steakanal | 
current developments in various |Ccutor ian the examina- = were paid by e FBI, a aue pine Be bly at Paris - F right to 
tries throughout the world. tion of Philbrick. cluding organizational dues, lit- wT si | 
© "The Cee aorited a view of —_ Mr. Gordon show you the] erature, etc. There were no re- ee pdt ae recogniz® it-as 4: Mgal body. 
his own mentality when, amid his | report?” ceipts. | 
gibberish, he testified’ that Dr. No sir.” cea Or He caid he was a “volunteer.”|Nations Friday blocked the bid| ((AMAss.@.al am iDGAl | tabed 
Struik had given as an example Philbric en relat a vague for membership of U.S.-occupied va 
of violent overthrow of state power | story about being shown the report Curiously fs though, at the very southern th . emma” ed > 4 
- the Indonesian revolution against |by an FBI agent whom he had seen} “me he joined the YCL, he also Sasihe ds Sled, peseieanie Ca | - ~ wv 
Dutch imperialist rule. This, ap-| before but whom he did not know.| got a new job as an assistant ad-| — aCOD fh. » pe MA i A A ; ¢ 
> Philbrick considered a Asked by McCabe how he knew vertising manager for an “M. and viet delegate, held up his hand 40 
highly criminal act. the man was an FBI agent, he said| P.” movie chain.in Boston. The|at the end of a:2%-hour discussion INCL. TAX 


VAGUE ABOUT REPORT the “assumed” so. chain _“dissolved” -_in —_January,|before the UN Security Council, k Aly L.A. ¢ 8 8 


Philbrick was extremely vague| In an obvious effort to slip out| 1949, and Philbrick went to work/and thus barred approval of the » S.F 


about how he came to look at one|of giving something away, he sud- ———. capacity for another application of the American-backed |f. _,.;, 1AL—$99 pure TAX 


f his FBI reports Friday morning.|denly declared: | 
Qsked by McCabe whether he had} “I don’t know which gentleman} He appeared curiously reluctant gah gear of ee oa $3 90 ST. LOUIS 
ever seen any of these reports, he| responded to my request, sir.” to answer questions about this. M. ie voNe wae SS ee Ane PLUS TAX. ~ 
said: ee “You made the request?” Mc-|and P. chain. ‘Ukraine's Vassily Tarassenko joined || | engat, sKY-WAYS EXCLUSIVES 


es sir, some. |Cabe asked in surprised tone. ‘ FREE ticket delivery 


” ain 
' “When was the last time you saw| There had not been any previous | ; ; 
one?” J suggestion that he ‘eet g ko the KNOWLEDGE AT FOLEY SQ. Round trip, family allowances 
“This morning,” after cofisider-|report in response to his own re- Limousine service 
able hesitation. quest. ° | Both Judge Harold Medina and Assistant Prosecutor were HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
“You saw a report since-you got} McCabe asked Gordon to pro-| highly incensed yesterday when S. W. Gerson, public relations man Bway and 32nd St. 
on the witness stand?” McCabbe|duce the report. Gordon respond-| for the 12 Communist leaders on trial, handed a release to news- PE 6-3800 
asked in an incredulous tone. ed by handing up to the judge a} papermen during the trial proceedings. __ ‘ iringy tema 
; decision of the U. S. Supreme Gerson happened to hand the release to u few of the corre- rane i 
Court, presumably dealing with the} spondents who requested it as he was walking out of the courtroom. 
question of making government The release, which so excited the judge and prosecutor, said: 
records available to the defense. “Since books and ideas are on trial along with the eleven 
Defense attorneys Harry Sacher| Communist leaders, the defense will from time to time make avail- 
and Richard Gladstein thereupon| gble to the press copies of the Marxist classics submitted in evi- 
rose to argue for making Philbrick’s} gence.” ‘ Be ssitrienia 160 
reports available. _ -Attached'to the release was a copy of the Communist Mani- | ¥% Nba tll re thih Sea Siti 
“The nature of the testimony, festo, by Karl Marx and Frederich Engels. 
given here by this witness was in| \ _ — 7 — —_/ 


the form of assertions of what was SS SS SN ee eS SSNS SSS SSeS Sessa ssa ese 


| said many years ago, rama nice 2 , sen. 
ye4 | gued. “Your Honor knows the dif- Cl d A d “ 
ra r ates Qaaleny ficulty of the human mind retain- af | Ss ] 1ée 5 


At the same time he concurrently APARTMENTS TO SHARE | BUNGALOW FOR SALE | | SITUATIONS WANTED 3 


made reports to the FBI. ... The ees < Room BUNGALOW g| PROGRESSIVE WOMAN, 60; kitchen 


Reservations Government of the U. S. should = POROH. Modern improvements, near| helper, factory worker. Country or city. 
Accepted for Season and — not follow a policy of refusing to|‘ in or. mi “poe _ Mie ara tele-| Shopping and transportation. 70 miles; KI 7-2674. 
1) make those reports available. . . .| phone; $40 plus utilities. Box 180, c-o| Tessonable. WA 6-6954. TYPIST, | female, 10 zone. experience. 
. ker. nowledge _ stenog y, eeping; 
DECOR ATION | D AY It should not follow a ‘policy of —— Worker - = prea SUMMER BUNGALOW WANTED accurate; yolietie. ve ge — 
conce ri i : - UNG MALE COMRADE \ % } ressive organ on. x c-0 ) 
| | S alment. implying it has some venient 2 room apartment. Modern,|gUMMER BUNGALOW, swimming, easy Worker. - 
thing to hide.” phone. 20’s near 7th Ave.; $50 month.| travelling, 3-4 rooms; reasonable. Cali : 
Box 184, c-o The Worker. ES 3-3883. ' | | SERVICES 
(Aute Repairs) . 


FRL, MAY 27 te | Judge Medina turned down de-| 8 : 
MON., MAY 90. fense requests for the report which ee - STORE FOR RENT WANTED 
LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Reasonable. 14 


Th : ‘1_|SEPARATE FURNISHED ROOM, for 1 or on : 
Full Social Staff Philbrick said he had. seen. Phil-|"i*rercsite park. $8 a week. DA 6-1800.|Sgmx RENT OF STORE, space, concession.| West End Ave, corner 66th St. TR 7- 
and Band ‘brick then denied he had ever Seca - Box 183, c-o The Worker. 2554. 


: Unity has new beach Pirie we <a ™ »._|GHARMINGLY FURNISHED PRIVATE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
NYC Office: I Union Sq.—AL 4-8024 e€ witmess Was. also €VaSiVe! Room: yard; 40 minutes Times 8¢.; 
| about places where he had met} $40 month. NI 6-0630. | A WORTHWHILE COOPERATIVE sUG- 
GESTED: A group of wide-awake peo- this ad. 


special FBI agent Healy, and later APARTMENTS TO SUBLET Sai Gndiien teeinicn Gaedeanes one ee se 


special agent Dick Dow. He finaily |suBLET 2% FURNISHED ROOMS; May| wanted to buy and operate a. resort 
SPRING CLEANING. Call MO. 32-6031, 


=. SS eS . . Ist to Se . 
—_ = pt. 3th.. Call OLinville 5-3969.| within commuting distance to New York. 
}jadmitted to remembering _— 35 rooms; 11 baths, 20 additional lava-; Mon., Tues., Wed., 2-6 p.m., Thirs., 8-10 


WEAVE R= LODGE: | 00%, 00 2 strcct comer, ‘where | uate, ORNs 2 ROOM APT;|. tng swimming fou, tlaium, innd-| _Sin 
~ | . : : es onx; ” ; i 
= =. =~. Heal picked him up in a CAF.| Oct. ist; $655 month. Box 181, c-o The| fare ‘iaeiaiiaaan alts aa Gee __ (Floors Scraped) 
But ‘he “couldn't recall” the year} Worker. ple. For informatin write to P.O. Bex| FLOOR SCRAPING, refinished like new. 
278, Spring Valley, N. Y. | Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 


“49W 44 $T MU 7-4054 


AN ADULT INTERRACIAL CAMP 


(Barber) 


HOME, HOSPITAL BARBERING SERVICE. 
Discount to readers. BU 171-8748. Save 


87 miles from N.Y. 
in the Poconos tor the material he turned over. APARTMENT WANTED 


SPECIAL PASSOVER $30 | He did admit reluctantly that| Jognq  inreRRACIAL WORKING FOR SALE (Massages) 


monmeay, —— while he was in the Young Com- COUPER, comrates, being evicted. deo- MASSAGE at home, ladies. Medical and 
1 ; : ae perately ne ving quarters, Prefer 1 , . . | 

All Accommodations munist League, the organization apartment, but will share same with, or | — noni srna sb ——_ — oo 
ieee engaged in extensive war activi-| rent room:with kitchen privileges from | TELEVISION, washers, refrigerators. For 
. Passover and ties. young Party couple. Prefer downtown,| oxocellent values, call AL 4-9113. Ask for (Mimeographing) 


@ all seasonal - | gaster Holiday : : : . but will consider anything. Box 178,,| Mr. Ressler. STENCILLING. MIMEOGRAPHING. MAN- 
sports Week During his period in the Cam-| ¢-o The Worker. ne USCRIPT ye. done melee 


@ holiday menus _ $45 — bridge Youth Council, he testified,| VETERAN AND WIFE need 1%-3 room sata rates. Prompt Service. GR 17-1686. 
@ Entertainment ver person «=| || U® handed over miany leaflets to} gattment. Rent up to $50. OL 71-3073, | 94) CHEVROLET, mechanically A-1. Must (Upholstery) eS 
@ friendly, informal : the FBI dealing with issues af Aa _— sacrifice. OL 6-5032, Thursday and Fri- . 

| ¥OUNG BUSINESS COUPLE. desperately; day. 5-8 p.m., Saturday and Sunday, | SOFA REWEBBED your home; chair $6; 


@ television em Bis ; 
$35 peace, equal opportunity, expan-|; néed apartment, room. Brighton pre- 12-2 p.m. réupholster chair, $25; custom made slip 


- ake naerwitons now Single Vets |sion of the National Youth Ad-| ferred, not essential. Please help. Box Children’s ° covers. Work guaranteed. Rochelles, 
sean gcaey ne ministration, and similar activiti 177, c-o The. Worker. prides semi PR 8-1416. | 
Lackawaxen, Pa. ’ Cavities LAYETTES, GIFTS, YARNS... Reasonable SOFA BOTTOMS REBUILT in your home, 


Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 & 22 which were apparently suspect by APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED prices. Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 941 E.| $19: chair, $5; shampoo sofa & chair, 


BUS TO SHOHOLA FALLS, PA. || Department of Justice and its se-|CONGENIAL BUSINESS GIRL wishes to) Tremont Ave., Bx. $14; slipcovers: reupholstering. Free es- 
leaves Dixie Bus Terminal twice daily |] cret police. share apartment. Separate room. Call ; timates. Call Royal, NI 5-1105. 


| WA 3-6841. | (Furniture) 
bos SOFA REWEBBED, home, $12. Furniture 


Philbrick admitted he had sub-| — MO ed re pco 

ne I D-| FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. Pr: Mipreres sone daagaaer od, 
three kinds of reports to|- | Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54| Comradely attention. TR 7-2554. 

2-3-4 rooms, $600 to $800. Ali ° 


Lien 7 aan B. 11 St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. dally: 

BEAUTIFUL ROOM, all modern improve~ 9-4:30 Sat. ‘ - (Square Dance Calling) 
imprevements. Some units suit- 
able for twe families.. Private 


| rw esa ge gga cory Man only. 123 Sec-/ MODERN TYPE coral couch, green chair.| SQUARE DANCE CALLER available for | 
| | e 4 Oe a Unused, below wholesale. Sacrifice. JA; weekend engagements; reasonable Call , 
lake, day camp, social center. 


” (Bronx) : 3-241. Virginia 8-3208. 
The vacation spot for the entire 
family. Pe, Pe re. - 
. Renting on: Premises Every Sun. 
44 miles by N. ¥. Central RR or Rowtd’: 
223 by car to Goldensbridge, then turn 
wight te Route 13%,, - . . ;) 


Call Tuesday Evenings 
GR 5.4740. 

EASTER at : 
: aAMRGWHKAE 


: 4 All activities organized by 
*e Teachers Arts, Social Com. 


cd 


agli te 7 : PUR WISHED ROOM, kitchen .. privileges. ~~ dao sige selling entire household Loe (Typing) _ : 
3 ear mcourse and Tremont Station. u ure, very reasonable. 4- | ) : — 
0 mit srae Box 179, .c-o The Worker. — | §:30-9 pam. . TYPING . MANUSCRIPTS, term papers, 
| 2 | _s — : a ' . , Fog ny aanmeer rates. hPone Sadler, 
ae ; FURNISHED ROOM, running water; ewelry OR 5- ° 3 
é GR -kitch ivil . - - _— — 
LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y. — Israel let for & ‘caieiien og oa room sub-!| SeWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount (Watch Repairs) 
F riday moved to within one-~ step site *s : sy 15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 7 : ——> ) a ae 
lof becoming the 59th mémber of |*UPNISHED ROOM FOR RENT. -Private| Premises. Union Square Optical and | WATCHES, CLOCKS REPAIRED and sold. 
: Mogae ANDET O | entrance, 2 blocks IRT subway and| Jewelry Services, 147-Fourth Ave. GR 7-| Call GR 3-3813 or write Box 812, c-@ ©: 
the United Nations. The Genera]|. Bronx. Zoo. 2131 Vyse Ave. Apt. 21.: 1553. The Worker. ae | 
’ : m4 : ~. , 2 ~ 
~ prmeec by steering Count sent| (Queens) PO MTS TRUCKS FOR HIRE 
its application to the Assembly|LarGE, sUNNY ROOM : : OBS ing, storage, Metropolitan 
, | '¥ ROOM, private bath; 15|/HANDBAGS AND LUGGAGE 22% OFF.|4Ul JOBS, moving, storage, a 
Floor there , inn n ‘mi.| Minutes from Times . IR 6-7792. a ' : area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
A by skipping prelimi-| _™ Sq We also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers prices. Ed Wendell. JE 6-8000 day-night. 


~ repaired. Handbags, belts made to or- 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


+ 


poonpiends FS nary consideratio | ittee.| 
= he. rosie ation by a committee. FURNISHED ROOM WANTED . ‘der. Mail orders accepted. N. Y. 
eering committee also sent|CLEAN FURNISHED ROOM wanted with:| Fashion, 1133 Lexington Ave. (nr. 79th PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
the 20-month-old Indonesian case , ae privileges, access to back-| _5t.). RE -7-5242. | 
yar or cat. Near Jefferson. School or 
to the General Assembly but sug-| independent Sub. Box 176, c-o The (Machine Lathe) ; 
gested it be given committee con-| Worker. PRACTICALLY NEW MACHINE LATHE: 


sideration first. ACTIVE VETERAN, single male needs} %-°-, motor, 18 inch bed; work bench; 
: room, apartment; will share. Box 185,| 5¢¥inmg machine, 3115 a.c. motor. OI 7- . oan 


Over the o > saan of Lebanon| ¢-o Tne worker : 

and Iran, whic were supported by — . ePakuacnaaae = (For Commercial Ads 

ae aaa Britain, the committee voted favor-|.__“"U)0 FOR BENT =. ie seerenamet Semen Saaoe Cola 
sae ew jjably on the Israeli application, 9|PRIVATE STUDIO, piano, phone, do cook-| liners Shoe greene tablecloths; pure | | 7 consec. insert. ...,30¢..-. 

$ | | to 3. Belgium and A tralia ab ing. Used now three afternoons weekly Brand Dist ue,. special $3. Standard Bix words constitute one line 
ote Ar liaden Ry gi ustalia @D-) otherwise available. Entirely free, after (14tit St.) yee 1443 Fourth Ave., Minimum charge - 2 lines 
stained. June ist $35 monthly now. $45 after -). 7819, DEADLINES: 


The steering committee voted 11 June. Call CI 17-3714. : | RESORTS — Por the Daily Worker: 

to. 1, with Britain and France ab- HOUSE FOR SALE pun au ae ak : seg ie Sage Ame 
* -» * ned ASSOVER _— a & a 

staining, to have the Assembly con FIVE ROOM SUMMER HOUSE, Newfound-| Lake. Manor. Home Seaeieine ele at 4 p. m. ee 

‘Si the Ind . ‘ |, land, N: J., 40 miles NYC. % acre, fur-| cioug cooking: wna” Ssobewel scenery. Phone | | For The (weekend) Worker: 


-.«- M®ished, mox equipment, fireplace, pri-| . 2289. ~: Rm; Junction, 
vets SE “Soe perms. GN BeIALS Me he Base yamine unandeer ARERR 


@ mERBERT LEVINE ) 
Folk Dancer & Rhumba Instructor 


VE NOW 


~— 
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Ellenville, N. ¥. 


Legislative Representative, New 
York State Communist Party 


‘Political reporters made many 

predictions about the New York 
State Legislature after November 
3. With greatly increased Demo- 
cratic representation, ~ held 
that things would be tough for 
Dewey and easier for the people. 
The American: Labor Party was de- 
liberately omitted from all predic- 
tions, on the ground that no ALP 
state legislator was elected. . 

Now that the Legislature has 
sink and departed, the score will 
show those who left the ALP out 
of the picture were: quite mistaken. 
For the record proves it was the 
existence of a third party: of con- 
siderable strength which prevented | 
both a complete sell-out on all 
basic issues and an unprecedented 
all-out assault on democratic liber- 
_ The record will also show that, 
had the third party, labor and pro- 
gressive organizations . rallied their 
full strength, in time, and on key 
needs, the ‘score in favor of the 
people could have i: much bet- 
ter, 
+ * 

“THIS legislative session - was 
marked by the passage of the reac- 
tionary Feinberg School Witchhunt 
Bill and. the failure to take action 
on some very vital needs: 

g unemployment — in-' 
surancé and a program for the over 
400,000 unemployed workers in 
the state were bypassed. 

Another glaring omission was 
failure to outlaw restrictive coven- 
ants, in a. state. where Stuyvesant 
Town and cath pt have become. 
synonymous with “Jimcrow.” ... 

The tax bafden was left essen- 
tially» on’ those: least able to pay, | 
with | localities still saddled with 

“nuisance”. (sales and other’ con- 
sumer) taxes. 

Except for the inadeouate in- 
crease for education,’ hard-vressed 
localities received ‘no ‘added. funds. 

Despite a physical -crisis . in 
schools, the Governor-turned a deaf 
ear. to. pleas for a school bond issue 
for ‘construction. . State .emploves 
and child care centers were left 
out in the cold. — 

State rent control 1 remains a hol- 


low shell. 
* 


THIS MINUS-ZERO. SCORE of 
the Legislature’ should ‘not; how- 
ever, obscure the point. that the 
Governor and. legislators were 
forted to make certaiii concessions 
on points long the center of bitter | 
struggle. One f the. reversals, di- 
rectly attributable to. the fight of 
the terfants, - veterans,. American 
Labor Party, Communist Party and 
others, was made.on public. hous- 
ing’ furids. A‘ new borid issue of’ 
$300,000.000 for housing was ap- 
proved. Two years ago, Dewey. in 
Hoover. fashion, barred - tenants 
from the. Capitol! Similarlv,. for 
years the Renublicans have fought 
against legislation to end segre a- 
tion in the National Guard: This 
year enough. Republican: votes 
broke away from the. official lead- 
ership to pass the’ Stevenis . ely 
ments. declaring it state ‘ 


to” end segregation. “While i 


mains to be ‘seen’ whether. Dewer! 
will sign this bill, and even more 
imvortant. carry it out, the vote 
and. adh pb At? the: 
~ growing | strug among 
-_— Negro and 

yo people activity pre- 

ng to 9 potential. state-wide 

t proportions over 


“Rate finds for: eGucetion, Dewey |: 


lbe drawn from . this 


reluctantly iiiesticeindld the addi- 


tional sum of $40,000,000 (mini- 
mum needed was $100,000,000). 
Likewise on the. tax program. 

year Dewey was fofced: to go 
along with partial restoration of 
income taxes and some increase in 
corporation taxes — without, of 
course, fundamentally changing the 
policy. of. soaking the 

Even the spurious 
surance program, passed instead of 
genuine expansion of social secur- 
ity benefits, ‘was an effort to pre- 
tend to “give' something” to. the 
workers in the state. : 

ALL OF THESE demagogic| 
moves, and partial concessions, re- 
flected the temper of the people, 
and fear of greater inroads by the 
third party. 

But why were more substantial 
victories not won,-and a real blow 
suffered in the passage of the Fein- 
| berg Bill, in face of the progressive 
aims of the people? 

The basic reason is the sell-out 
and betrayal of the Democrats on 
all major issues, and especially on 
the key issue of funds for the local- 
ities and a correct program of 

“make the rich pay.” Instead ‘of | » 
fighting fot such a program, with 


disab, isability in- | 


| | continue. : 


sibility, based on its strength and 

activity, of cfeating rifts. in the 
ranks of both old-line political | 
|parties, thus slowing down the 
drive’ to reaction; and third, the 
need for wider activity on the 
needs of the people in the com- 
munities and shops, which can be 
effective. , 

Despite the defeat of the all-out 
assault on civil liberties, passage 
and signing of the Feinberg Bill 
are -a serious blow to. democracy’ 
in our state, The fight against this 
unconstitutional ‘measure, due to 
go. into.-effect July, will certainly 
Governor Dewey can 
not -hide behind anyone -else; he i is 
directly responsible for this pro- 


fascist measure. 


There is -a timely lesson to. be 
learned from the passage of such 
a bill in a progressive state such 
as New. York. 
made possible by lack of activity 


on other issues. The application of ; 


this: lesson to the 81st ‘Congress is 
obvious: Unless movements are de- 
veloped at once, for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, for Negro rights, 
for peace and against the Atlantic 


their increased representation, the| 


Democrats played along ‘with the 
budget-cutters. © Whatever fights 


they did put up, consisted of|} 


|shadow-boxing. The deal was, 
“Well go along with you, if you 
wont investigate us.” 

The leaderships of both the CIO}. 
and AFL did little to force the 
Democrats to live up to their elec- 
ition promises. The State AFL 
leadership actually lobbied :for at 
least one of the witchhunt. bills. 


.|Neither conducted | a fight for the 


uneipldyed. 


BUT WHILE these forces bear 
the major responsibility for the 
wide gap between promise and 
performance on the people’s needs, 
the outcomé ‘could have bééen dif- 
ferent had. the. initiative been taken. 
from the outset’ by progressive 
groups. This was shown in the 
hard-fought, dramatic fight against 
the witehhunt: bills. With both 
Republicans and Democrats. lined- 
up for practically unanimous’ pas- 


sage, no less than four bills were. 
|set for speedy: action.. 


‘What hap- 
pened startled veteran political re- 
porters. Two of the bills’ were 
killed, and the two which passed 
were opposed by a number of 
legislators. 


There was nothing ‘automatic in! 


the defeat of:the bills or the oppo- | 


sition votes rolled up. Despite the 


shortness of time, and the some- 
what limited character of the oppo- 
sition (due in“part to the “snéak-’ 
play”. attempted), . the . protest‘ 


‘movement, led by the ALP, scored 


a tremendous. impact. Rifts were | 
|created in the ranks of the Demo- 
crats, especially those from areas 
where the ALP is strong. This, ' 
in turn, caused the Republicans to 
hesitate. 

The. coalition. of the: Catholic 
hierarchy and Republicans: who’ 


pushed these bills, failed: to-‘gain| 


their full objective. Thé ‘Legisla- 
"ture witnessed thé -rather strange 
|spectacle of Elmer F. Quinn,-Dem- 
‘ocratic leadeg in the Senate: ‘de-' 
nouncing the Feinberg Bill as 
oie, eet Saeae from: a ‘man 
iw ‘party er, Truman,. in-}| — 
spired — the anti-communist, anti- 


Three important conclusions can 


eT 
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. |in the Mundt-Nixon Bill, already 
jin the bepyen — activity 


Pact, the witchhunters will. sweep 


around Sine: cil nein issues. is @ - 
repsboopyss et eras 
ee ee 


problems. 


i 


| The time is short. 


7 readers, 


It was partially | | 


merchandise now. 


WE APPEAL 
10 OUR READERS: 


: The LABOR PRESS BAZAAR is scheduled to take shies 

May 20-23 at St. Nicholas. Arena. The success of the’ Bazaar. 
will not only be. a great ‘demonstration of support: for « 
our fighting. press but will ‘also resolve urgent financial 


Merchandise must be  oollestal now. | 
We do not expect. rich merchants. to. stock ‘our Bazaar. 
We are counting on you, our staged Worker and Freiheit 


. 2 


We therefore. call on our. readers..to begin’ collecting . 
Every new item can be used. Get: . 


’ eentributions from your shop and neighborhood store. a 
Organize groups of workers in your industry to make up 


merchandise for the Bazaar. 


at 35 East 12th Street For 
ALgonquin 4.7954, 


DAILY WORKER-MORNING 


i. 


Rush all materials to the LABOR PRESS BAZAAR office” 


additional infarspesie call | 


| FREIHEIT MANAGEMENT ENT 


, 
; 


BUSIN ESS and ‘PROFESSIONAL Directory 


* 
== om ee ee ee : 
wa ennasceseeceuseseneae= a 


‘ Business Machines : 


Interior Decorators bo 


Opticians and Optometrists’ 


TYPEWRITERS 
AS LOW ‘ag 


AS 


Lewest prices for fereign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


. ALL LANGUAGES, 


“TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Rixth, and —, Aves.) 


: A LB ELT 


Mimeos, Adders, 
Repeire, Salés, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


SMU 2-2964-5 © t's $ 


mr. @is¢ 5t. rs 
Soeccesdoccoococooscooes 


at 


IT'S SO iNEXPENSIVE 


TO Rid Yourself of 
HAIR FOREVER: 
‘ per ‘treatment. Famous Mioalta pe. 
$1= meve ‘unwanted hair permanently 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 

‘ Seneational new methed . 
sei sande . < bomited neste) | : 
Men alse treated. Free consultation. LO 3-421? 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS £. 
11@ W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites econ | 
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- 
22990” | 
: 
: —. 


F 
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ROBERT HAVEN, Flowers ri 


» 
* 
o. 
eo 


i. “. GR 38357 | 


SYD vecorators 
Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 3 
Samples brought te heme eo all boros 
Free Estimates ané Consulting . 


SE Man IER 


{> MOVING ~ 


hess — Ave.; Brookiyn,’ N:: 2. 
be .HYacinth .4-8863: 


Moving and Storage. 


‘Have: yeur- ‘eyes 


. 

‘ 

i 

| 

i ’ 
‘ 


| Complete. selection of watches, vant 


- silverware at a discount of 15 to 35% *, 
ji. \Watch repair man op premises. | 


, 147. Fourth. Avenue* 


(Bank Bidg.) Room 319 


& WEST COAST 

_ . LOW ‘RATES! 
Goeapiete service, via pool car te 
Texas, Uiah, New Mexico, Idahe, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and all intermediate points. 
in New Yerk on all abtve points. [ 
_. ‘FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS. 


VAN SERVICE - 


Georgia, . Chicago, Milwaukee, | 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsbargh, Buffalo, ‘Boston, 


N. Shaffer GR 7-1553 - Wm. Vege) ° 


IN QUEENS «.. 
- ‘& Complete Optical Service - 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 
IRVING B. KARP 


- Optometrist — 


9908—164th St. (opp. ieey' s), Jamaica 
9: 30 . m.-8 p. m.daily... OL 8-2062 | 


‘Bennesseee, Arkansas and ei; wey. points. 


opt & STORAGE CORP. 
114 Liberty at New ‘Kork 6, N. ¥ 


ee 


@. STORAGE 
FRANK: -GIARAMITA. : 


13 BE. ‘Ith ST. 
near 8rd. Ave. 


“EFFICIENT. © RELIABLE 


aS 1870 


[LEON BEN OFF] 


j Insurance for Every Need | 


391 Fast 149th Street 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE _ }} 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
RELIABLE MOVING 
Letinglon Ave.” LE 4-2222 | 
DA 9-7900 


932 So. Blvd. (163) 
in cians andl d 0 ee 26 SR ee, 
‘Official wo Optician. 


“GY 292880-1-2 |__| 
CONCORD IH 


GR 7-2457. Il. 


” Records .and ‘Waste 


VOX presents 
LITTLE SONGS | 
ON, BIG SUBJECTS | 


by HY ZARET . 
“$3.15... 


BERLINER’S MUSIC ‘SHOP ‘ 
154 FOURTH AVENUE ‘(14th St.) //I} 
On -4-9400)11F 


Open til] 10. P.M. 
Restaurants 


JADE-~~ 
MOUNTAIN $/ 


197 Seeond Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 18th Sta . 
GR 7- 9444 


i “Quatiey Chinese Food @ 


*s 


_ DinoerDancing-Show= #1 &E e 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS || ¢ 


255 V.. Sth, St, sear Seventh Ave. 


Mon.- ~Thers., .9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Baturday 9-6 — LO. 3-3243 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Official IWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


| UNITY OPTICAL co. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


i Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
..-Tel, NEvine 8.9166 — 
pana f 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 Y EXERC ed 


~ Official Iwo. Bronx Optometrists | 
_.. .EYES EXAMINED — 


GLASSES FITTD 
‘e3 z ‘197th eT., BRONX 
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Jackie Robinson’s and Roy Campanella’s historic tour of Georgia is the big baseball 
news this weekend, as a record crowd of 6,436 fans turned out in Macon Thursday night 
for the first mixed ballgame in the state's history, and with a total of 50,000 more fans 


‘ted dg-©— 
expected for the Brooklyn Do g ee 


ers’ three-game weekend series 1 
Atlanta. ae ES 

The precedent shattering game 
-Thursdav night went off just as 
anticipated, with a heavy wave of 
applause greeting Robinson s first 
turn at bat and more than drown- 
ing out the few scattered boos from 
some Jimcrow diehards in the 
stands 

Robinson drew more cheers 
from the crow for his continuation 
of a sizzling spring training pace. 
He collected three straight singles 
and put on one of his inimitable 
examples of baserunning genius in 
the fourth inning. 

After the game Jackie and Cam- 
panella said they were gratified 
by the reeeption from the Macon 
fans. And after the game Dodger 
manager Burt Shotton also ad- 
mitted his gratification at Jackies 
exhibition circuit pace and prac- 
tically predicted the league batting 
title for his ace. —~ 

“The greatest hitter I have seen 
this Spring or any Spring,” said 
Shotton of Robinson, whose three 
singles that night gave him a total 
of 32 hits in 64 at bats for a .500 


batting clip: “If Jackie can keep 
this ‘up he will lead the league.) w 


His timing is perfect. I never saw 
a player so sure of himself at the 
plate. - | 
~ “He pulls balls that sizzie past 
the third baseman’s ears. He 
‘pushes them on a line over the 
second baseman’s head, drives ‘em 
between the outfielders .and he 
has put a few over the. fences. 
THE OTHER DODGERS news 
of interest over the weekend had 
to do with Marvin Rackley and 
Kevin Connors. Rackley was re- 


AL'S SELECTIONS 


1—Tick Out, My Year, Rosalu 

2—Bill Hawk, Shellback, Sir Bim 

3$—Hard Facts, Pie Lady, Count 
Did | | 

4—Invariant, Mary B. L., Miss. 
Detroit 

5—Rappel, Hal Seth, Bosmond 

- 6—Olympia, Reveille, Model 

Cadet 

7—Tavistock, Up Beat, Master 
Mind 3 

_ 8—Rocklye, Prophet’s Thumb, 
Charmish. ; 

= 


JS 


camp at Vero Beach. Marv evi- 


dently quit the B Team in disgust 


after the Dodger board of strategy 
shelved their leading .327 hitter 
in favor of a varsity outfield of 
Snider, Furillo and Abrams. It is 
being hinted that: Rackley is. also 
the victim of some Rickey _— 
onisms for his prolonged hold- 
out in the winter. | 

The young: man Connors is the 
new first-base candidate who 
made his bow in Macon Thursday 
night. A gangling 65er who hails 


from Brooklyn's Bay Ridge com- 


tedly AWOL from the Dodger | 


munitv,-Connors broke in with one 
hit anda towering fly that didn’t 
miss the fence by much. He is 
being tested on his hitting, because 
the young man doesn’t rate with 
Gil Hodges in the fancy-dan stuff 
around the first bag. 

Connors, a very confident young 
fellow who is somewhat of a wit 
too, feels he can make the grade 
if Shotton lets him hit often 
enough. Shotton will -give him 
every opportunity, because there's 
nothing Burt needs more than a 


hitting first baseman. Or have you 
heard? 


The 20th Century temptest blew 
ever higher Friday afternoon when 
Boxing Commissioner Eddie Eagan 
disclosed that to his knowledge 
elterweight champ Ray Robinson 
will defend his title under the 
auspices of Tournament of Cham- 
pions. | 

Fagan’s revelations came on the 
heels of a request by the 20th 
Century Sporting Club that he 
strip Robinson of his crown. un- 
less the champ defended for them 
against Kid Gavilan in June. 

Robinson conferred with 20th 
Centurys Harry Markson Thurs- 
day afternoon but the conference 
blew up when Ray’s request for a 
$75,000 guarantee plus 42%2 per- 
cent of all radio and _ television 
receipts were termed “impossible’ 
by. 20th. Markson later countered 
that he had Gavilan under con- 
tract to meet.the Foster-Fusari 
winner if Robinson failed to de- 
fend his crown for the Jacobs con- 


cern. 

Eagan’s - disclosed Friday that 
George Gainford, Robinson's man- 
ager, had told him Ray would. be 
defending his 147 pound title in 
June for T: of C. The Commis- 
sioner could not elaborate either 


Eagan Says 
T of C Has Ray 


‘|Garden at all unless he chose to 


on date of name of opponent. 

T of C would neither confirm 
nor deny Eagan’s statement al- 
though a publicity spokesman 
said, .“If Eagan wishes to disclose 
a confidential telegram, that’s his 
business.” 

Twentieth Century claims it has 
a five-year contract, expiring in 
1950 for Robinson’s exclusive title 
service. “If he attempts to fight 
for anyone else, he wiil be in for 
trouble,” 20th’s Markson warned. 

Robinson prefers T of C to 20th 
for two good reasons. It was while 
20th was top dog in the New York 
promotion business that Robinson 
was the victim of a five-year run- 
around for a shot at Red Coch- 
rane’s title. Indeed, Ray could get 
very few wartime fights at the 


spot some 20 pounds to the then 
dreaded middleweight Jake La- 
Motta. 

Secondly, Robinson is anxious 
now for a middleweight title shot. 
The middle champ, Marcel Cer- 
dan, is under contract to T. of C. 
If Ray does defend his title for 
T. of C., with it would be with 
the- assurance that Robby gets a 


the Autumn. 


te 


chances of the 16 major league 


Of all the new major league managers, none has a harder 


hisox Cellar-Bound Again? 


(This is the last of a United Press series appraising the 1949 


clubs.) 


task than Jack Onslow of the Chicago White Sox. His material 


is pretty thin and to make matters worse there are reports 
the White Sox® : : 


of dissension amo 3 
players because of the iron’ hand 
with which Ogslow rules the club. 
Those ‘two factors lead most 
baseball men to believe that .the 
White Sox are doomed to finish in 
the cellar again. In 1948 they were 
buried in last place, 44% games 
off the pace. - | 
Starting in the front office, th 
White Sox have embarked in a re- 
building campaign, but they do 
not expect it to pay any dividends 
this year. —_ €. was repeat 
as general manager in place o 
Leslie O'Connor and Onslow, with 
a minor-league background of. ex- 


their playing talent and are work- 


vision caliber. But they are trying, 
as shown by. the fact that of the 
36 players who reported for spring 
training, only 15 were with the 
club last year, and some of them 
for only a short time. 


ONSLOW BELIEVES his team 


is better than generally rated. He 
is looking to two rookies, outfielder 
Gus Zernial and first baseman 
Gordon Goldsberry,-to provide the 
team with the spark it needs. Zer- 
nial, who hit .322 for Hollywood 
last year, and Dave Philley, a 
holdover, are the ‘only outfielders 
who have won regular ‘jobs. : An 
other rookie, Grover Bowers, a 
.346 hitter with Memphis in 1948, 
has the inside track for the. other 
job with Pat Seerey and Herb 


p of rookies, but 


Adams, another rookie, in reserve. 


‘far bhott Of Bitst)di-[Seerey never has lived up to his 


hitting promise, grounding into too 
many double plays and «striking 
out too often to compensate for the 
long ball which he hits too ‘infre- 
quently. : 

Goldsberry, who hit. 289 at 
Memphis last year, will open at 
first, but. the rest of the infield 
posts still are open. 

Despite his 40 years, Luke 
Appling appears to be the No. l 
shortstop and Floyd Baker, -who 
hit only .215 last year, has been 
drawing the third base assignment. 
That leaves Don Kolloway and 
Cass Michaels for the second base 
job with the former suré of seeing 
regular service somewhere in the 
inner defense. Steve Souchock, a 
Yankee castoff, will be retained _to 
take over at first if CGoldsberry 
should falter. — ane 

Ralph Weigel, who saw service 
in 66 games last year, and Joe Tip- 
jton,: obtained from Cleveland, 


duties with two rookies, Don 


shot at the Cerdan-Zale winner in| 
real, 


most fight fans sincerely concur: 


probably will share the catching |, Bis great ias-oemenatls z 


Wheeler and. George Yankowski! 
battling for the third spot, 


$i3i a8 


Corner... 


By Bil Mardo 


nsdilelinteaiainiaen 


Weekend Wash—To All Fields 


HITTING THE KEYBOARD to all fields with an- 
other big bundle of weekend wash: What's holding up 
the bigtime bow of Frankie Fernandez, the much touted 
welterweight whom the NBA ranks right up there but who cant 
seem to get any matches from the powers that be. . . 

Early limb dep’t: Bob Feller coming back to the extent of 25 
wins. There, I said it and I’m glad! . .. Marcel Cerdan will have 
to meet Ray Robinson before the year ’49 lets out. Once past Tony 
Zale in June, Cerdan won't have an opponent whom he figures to 
draw with unless its Robinson. .. . 


_ J. G. Taylor Spink is the Sporting News editor who last season: 
‘insisted Satchel Paige was too old to do the Indians any good and 


was just being brought up as a gate attraction. After Paige helped 
pitch Cleveland into the World Series with six vital wins, Spink 
still insisted it proved not a thing, that Satchel only did well against 
the league’s limper bats like the Browns and White Sox. Paige 
was asked to comment on this last week while the club was covering 
the exhibition circuit in San Francisco. 

“Same people believe what they want to believe,” Satchel 
said. “But the record shows the Yankees couldn’t score against me. 
And I did all right against Boston. But suppose I had just pitched 
against St. Louis and Chicago? What team wouldn't be glad to 
have a pitcher who can beat the Browns and White Sox? It counts 
in the league standings, doesn’t it?” 

* 

LOU BOUDREAU, once as brilliant a performer with the 
Illinois basketball team as he is now on the baseball diamonds of 
the American League, had some interesting things to say about 
his old cage love the other afternoon. Lou feels strongly that the 
old center jump after each goal should be reinstituted. 


“The variety of plays developed. from the center jump are 
beautiful to watch when intelligently executed and. they give an 
openess and variety to the game which has been lacking the last 
few years.” 


But Boudreau has a more basic reason for wanting a return 


of the center jump rule. 


“I want basketball to flourish but I feel so strongly about it 
that I would refuse to let a youngster of mine play basketball. 
Think how bad the game is for kids racing wildly, without a sec- 
ond’s rest, from one end of the floor to the other. Don’t tell me it 
wont affect their hearts. The center jump gave them time to catch 
their breath, but today it’s a mad ‘breakneck rush back and forth 
from one end of the floor to the other. 3 

“The health of the youngsters is what should concern us,” 
Boudreau concluded, “and it’s high time the coaches and rule mak- 
ers did something about it.” | | 

* 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST in this season’s Pacific Coast 
League doings, and much of it stems from the San Diego Padres 
having wedged coast Jimcrow with three Negro stars in the lineup. 
Nee pe a the young oe John Ritchey. was the only 

egro player in the loop. is year the Cle 
pea Luke — seit Atle Wilson. ort “pgcaeeaiers 

_ Quite a crowd turned out for the league opener between San 
Diego and Hollywood. Easter, the seltandinae power outfielder 
whom Cleveland will probably deck on first base in 30, slashed a 
brace of singles and knocked in one of San Diego's three runs. 
Wilson, the speedy shortstop to whom Bill Veeck beat out the 
Yankees, singled and stole a base in his debut performance. Ritchey 
less the stranger. to California fans, looked particularly good on a 
rifle peg to second which nipped an attempted Hollywood ‘steal 
So — ms the opener. | 

ew days later, Easter connected for his first ho 7 

the same club. If the almost incredible rave reports eo iret, soon 
ball bat are accurate, you can bet his innaugural circuit smash was 
just the first of many, many more. I recollect his having hit over 
20 homers in the Negro league two seasons back. It must be for 


Veteran PCL managers and coaches are in unanimous praise 


of Easter’s drilling bat, and as impressed as they are for the mileage 


he gets on his pokes, so too do the : —: 

ne gets : y enthuse about his ‘uncann 
eye, his refusal to put wood to any bad pitches, ~ Should iia 
Easter well when he moves up to the big time and the heady con- 


trol artists try getting around his power by servi 
sucker-bait. =. . it ie. ra the tempting 
* | 


A NOTE FROM*a Manhattan reader with whose sentiments 
“Dear Bill: | 
- “Benny Leonard, if he were alive, would have beeh 54 years 
old this week. I think our paper ought to make note of this man 
who died in the ring not so long ago because the promoters in the 
small fight clubs get away with murder by using one or two referees 
to handle the entire card from first prelim right to. the last bout, 
Leonard so taxed himself that night wOrking in such fashion, that 
he collapsed right there in the ring. 
“Leonard was in my estimation the greatest lightwe; 
ever lived. Of course I never saw them sil, and I ae 
oldtimers say about Joe Gans. But I noticed, Bill, that in one of 
your Worker columns one such oldtimer, Dan Morgan; rated Leonard 
and Gans Te That's good enough for me. ‘ a9 
“There pre were few fighters whd ever boasted greater popularity 
than Leonard. And no need to elaborate here about the special 
pride which the oppressed Jewish peoples in our country, and p: 
ticularly the East Side slums from where Leonard came, 


“I just thought I'd put it on paper and send it slong to you. 


“Comradely, 
Ss “MILTON B.” 


io 


